Towards a New Translation of 737 in Genesis 37,2 


I. Introduction 


In Gen 37,2, Joseph is said to be the bearer of 727, a “bad report”, 
according to most English translations !. However, a consultation 
of the reference lexica reveals that a surprising range of glosses have 
been suggested for this relatively obscure word. Among the options the 
translator has at his or her disposal are: ^whispering" ?, “rumour” ?, 
and “hostile plot” ^. The sheer variety of glosses for this word suggested 
by the reference lexica necessitates a fresh look at this occurrence 
of 727. Not only does the range of its usage need examination, but 
also the principles of the nature of word meaning and appropriate kinds 
of evidence deserve reconsideration. As these previous treatments gen- 
erally are not based on an explicit linguistic framework, a monosemic 
view of lexical meaning will be articulated. Next, previous approaches 
to 727 will be surveyed and evaluated through this lens. Finally, 
an analysis of the extant usages of 727 will be conducted, with an 
eye towards distilling an appropriate core of meaning for this lexeme. 
It is the contention of the present study that the treatments of several 
influential Hebrew lexica are flawed and that 127 is consistently used 
in and outside the Hebrew Bible to denote a report that is deliberately 
evil-intentioned, thus necessitating an English gloss synonymous with 
"malice" to communicate this concept with the proper force. 

In the larger co-text of Genesis 37, the character of Joseph is intro- 
duced as a son of Jacob who tends flocks with his brothers. After the 
description of Joseph's bad report, the narrator relates the gift of the 
coat of many colours and Joseph's dreams, both of which proved irk- 
some to his brothers. More specifically, the syntactical construction of 


! This is the gloss supplied by the NIV, ESV, HCSB, NET, NRSV, and NASB 
translations. 

? F. BROWN — S.R. DRIVER — C.A. BRIGGS, Brown, Driver, and Briggs He- 
brew-English Lexicon [BDB] (Peabody, MA 1996) 179. 

3 L. KOHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER — J.J. STAMM, The Hebrew and Aramaic 
Lexicon of the Old Testament. Study Edition [HALOT] (Leiden 2001) 208. 

^ H.-J. FABRY, “7127, dibbah”, Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament 
III [TDOT] (eds. G.J. BOTTERWECK — H. RINGGREN) (Grand Rapids, MI 1973) 
72-79, here 77. 
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the clause, ETANON nz» EMITAN POT N27 (“and Joseph brought a 
bad report of them to their father”) has 727 as an object, something 
that is “brought”. 

Before proceeding further, two outstanding grammatical issues in 
this verse require attention. The first is the function of the pronominal 
suffix attached to 727, as this could plausibly be read as describing 
several different relationships between the brothers and the report: 
it could be a report about them, a report they spread, or a comment 
on their reputation °. While the pronominal suffix is generally assigned 
a “possessive” or “genitive” function, criteria for delineating this more 
precisely (such as between the “objective” and “subjective” genitive) 
have not been forthcoming °. The prevailing trend has been toward 
interpreting the report as being about the brothers ". While the resolu- 
tion of this issue lies outside the scope of the present study, it is fortu- 
nately not crucial for the understanding of the word 737 itself. 
The second issue is the function of the adjective MU, as it lacks the 
article that would be expected when modifying a noun in the definite 
state (which is implied with the use of the pronominal suffix). As a 
result, 12? could be modifying the noun either attributively or pred- 
icatively. In favor of the former option would be the suggestions 
that the adjective is “inherently definite" 5, or that the adjective may 
omit the article before some initial guttural consonants “due to consid- 
erations of euphony” °. For an example of the latter, Fokkelman renders 
the text as “Joseph brought the rumours about them to their father 


3 C. WESTERMANN, Genesis 37-50 (BKAT 1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1981) 26. 
For the third option, see H. GUNKEL, Genesis (Gottingen ?1910) 492. D.O. 
PRockscH, Die Genesis. Übersetzt und erklärt (KAT 1; Leipzig 1924) 553-554, 
understands this to mean a bad reputation, but he is unsure about its cause. 

$ B.K. WALTKE — M.P. O'CONNOR, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax 
(Winona Lake, IN 1990) 303-304, breaks down multiple categories of the “geni- 
tive" but does not provide guidance on identifying their usages in context. J. PECK, 
"Notes on Gen 37:2", ExpTim 82 (1971) 342-343, favors the "subjective" over 
the “objective” genitive reading on the grounds that the narrative intends to protect 
Joseph's character. 

7 J.P. FOKKELMAN, “Genesis 37 and 38 at the Interface of Structural Analysis 
and Hermeneutics", Literary Structures and Rhetorical Strategies in the Hebrew 
Bible (eds. L.J. DE REGT — J. DE WAARD — J.P. FOKKELMAN) (Assen 1996) 152-187, 
here 156. Among the English translations, only the GNV (“their evil saying") and 
KJV (“their evil report") understand the report to be generated by the brothers. 

8 C.H.J. VAN DER MERWE — J.A. NAUDE — J.H. KROEZE, A Biblical Hebrew 
Reference Grammar (BLH 3; Sheffield 1999) 232. 

? E. KAUTZSCH, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Oxford 1910) 410. 
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as bad” !°, implying that the valuation of the report was neutral until 
Joseph skewed it negatively. While the present study is not the place 
to decisively solve this issue, it will be demonstrated below that 727 
has a malicious sense built into it, and thus it is quite negative even 
prior to adjectival modification. 

Any argumentation for assigning a certain gloss must be free 
of classic word study fallacies and reflect an understanding of word 
meaning informed by modern linguistics !!. A short discussion on this 
topic is now in order. 


II. Lexical Semantics and Monosemy 


Since the publication of James Barr's The Semantics of Biblical 
Language in 1961, the issue of methodology for lexical semantics and 
the avoidance of linguistic fallacies has been a topic of discussion 
in biblical studies ?. His particular attention to the erroneous contrast 
assumed to exist between Hebrew and Greek thought, as well as 
the numerous shortcomings of the Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, has not gone unnoticed. In 1984, D.A. Carson's Exegetical 
Fallacies offered a helpful summation of common errors made in the 
determination of the meaning of biblical words '*. However, as the 
study of Baxter demonstrates '*, many contemporary reference works, 
particularly “scholarly” works of exegesis, continue to exhibit many 
ofthe same word-study errors identified by Barr and Carson. Specially, 
part of Baxter's study was an analysis of the commentaries of Sarna, 
Wenham, Hamilton, and Westermann on Gen 15,1-6, in which he found 
occurrences of “Illegitimate Contextual Transfer" and “Illegitimate 
Informational Transfer” '°. Similarly, his analysis of Baltzer, Wester- 
mann, Oswalt, and Watts on Isa 53,1-6 found occurrences of “Root 


99 66 


Fallacy”, “Basic Meaning via English”, and “Illegitimate Informational 


1? FOKKELMAN, “Genesis 37”, 156. A similar rendering is used by E. KÓNIG, 
Die Genesis. Eingeleitet, tibersetzt und erklart (Giitersloh 1919) 636. 

11 S.E. PORTER, “Linguistic Issues in New Testament Lexicography”, Studies 
in the Greek New Testament. Theory and Practice (New York 1996) 49-74; G.P. 
FEWSTER, Creation Language in Romans 8. A Study in Monosemy (LBS 8; Leiden 
2013) 20-39. 

12 J. BARR, Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford 1961). 

13 D.A. CARSON, Exegetical Fallacies (Grand Rapids, MI 1996). 

14 B. BAXTER, “In the Original Text it Says ... A Study of Hebrew and Greek 
Lexical Analyses in Commentaries", (MA Thesis; McMaster Divinity College 2013). 

!5 BAXTER, “In the Original Text", 45-64. 
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Transfer" !. While these observations alone are sufficient to demon- 
strate that further work in this area remains relevant, the identification 
and avoidance of specific fallacies do not by themselves constitute engage- 
ment with the significant issues extant in theoretical linguistics relating 
to how words mean. Porter, in his article, “Linguistic Issues in New 
Testament Lexicography” '”, notes some important aspects of modern 
linguistics: as a social science, it is based in empirical facts and seeks 
theories that best explain these facts. It views languages as systems, 
works synchronically rather than diachronically, and is descriptive rather 
than prescriptive. As applied to lexical semantics, the two most signif- 
icant outstanding topics include the issues of levels of meaning !*, 
and how to quantify relations between words °. While the present study 
cannot hope to resolve all these questions, there is one significant take- 
away: the widespread recognition that words have meaning in context, 
and so the investigation of meaning should seek only the most minimal 
core for an individual lexeme, or the principle of “monosemy” as artic- 
ulated by Charles Ruhl 7°. As Fewster states, “lexical meaning is a min- 
imal and abstract notion that is present in the social or communal 
consciousness of language users" ?!. He further clarifies: 


[...] the meaning that is associated with a lexeme is general and ab- 
stracted, relying on co-textual and contextual features to provide fur- 
ther semantic and functional specification and constraint. This is, 
therefore, a minimalist program, which posits that any meaning added 
by the co-text is not part of a lexeme’s semantic content. Meaning re- 
sides in the interaction of linguistic features, of which lexis is a neces- 
sary but small part. The virtue of this monosemic bias rests in its 
demand to go beyond the word for textual meaning —an especially 
important consideration in biblical studies ?". 


Thus, the present study will investigate the word at hand with these 
guiding principles in view: a minimal core of meaning will be sought 
that does not transfer contextual features of one occurrence into an- 
other, and does not go beyond what is contributed by the lexeme itself. 


16 BAXTER, “In the Original Text”, 65-90. 

17 PORTER, "Linguistic Issues", 64-66. 

18 This could span a spectrum from the meaning of individual words to the 
meaning of a discourse as a whole. 

!° Vocabulary items within a given language can relate to each other in various 
ways: synonymy, antonymy, etc. Syntagmatic relations can also qualify meaning. 

? C. RuHL, On Monosemy. A Study in Linguistic Semantics (Albany, NY 1989). 

?! FEWSTER, Creation Language, 46. 

? FEWSTER, Creation Language, 47-48. 
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III. Previous Approaches 


To begin the review of previous investigations, the entry in BDB 
gives three categories of glosses for 727: “1. whispering, 2. defama- 
tion, 3. evil report...specif. a (true) report of evil doing” 2. This threefold 
definition should be compressed. The suggested gloss “whispering” 
(applied to Ps 31,14; Jer 20,10) stems from a fallacious relationship 
surmised between 7737 and the verb 227, generally glossed as “move 
gently" ”. Since nothing in the immediate co-text of either Ps 31,14 
or Jer 20,10 would suggest that an English rendering of *whispering" 
is demanded or more appropriate than “malicious talk”, this gloss for 
17127 can safely be eliminated as a possibility. Additionally, the rest of 
this study will bear out the contention that nothing in the broad usages 
of 727 or in the co-text of Gen 37,2 demands a special category of 
"true report" for this one occurrence. 

Similarly to BDB, TWOT has a special category, “a report of evil 
character", reserved just for Gen 37,2, although no supporting argu- 
mentation for this claim is provided *. HALOT succinctly provides a 
gloss of “report, rumour” ””. This fails to match the intensity of the mal- 
ice described in most occurrences of 727. This conclusion was arrived 
at by granting disproportionate weight to the etymological evidence of 
a similar Akkadian root dibbu used for the legal terms “word, lawsuit", 
as the entry begins by suggesting these earlier related roots. 

The in-depth treatment of TDOT covers all possible parallels from 
related Semitic languages before examining all occurrences in the He- 
brew Bible on a case by case basis. The entry provides helpful statistics 
of syntactical contexts, parallel expressions, and LXX renderings ?*. 
A short excursus on the LXX evidence is now in order. 


? BDB, 179. Gen 37,2 is supplied as an instance of this third category. This 
is followed by an ambiguous “cf. also Pr 25:10 and Ez 36:3". While the usage of 
Prov 25,10 as an example where this "report" is true (while still likely malicious) 
is plausible, Ezek 36,3 is clearly about the slander brought by the wicked against 
a righteous man. This grouping of texts is unhelpful. 

24 This lexical line of dependence is articulated explicitly in R.L. HARRIS — 
G.L. AncHER — B.K. WALTKE, Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament 
[TWOT] (Chicago, IL 1980) 177. 

25 [n these strikingly similar verses, the object, 727, is something heard rather 
than brought. 

26 TWOT, 177. The general gloss it gives is: “Defaming, evil report, infamy, 
slander”, but then states: “It is used for a report of evil character (Gen 37:2)". 

27 HALOT, 208. 

28 FABRY, “127, dibbah”, TDOT II, 76. 
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The different words found in the LXX mostly correspond to the 
concept of malicious talk. In Gen 37,2; Ps 31(30 LXX),14; Jer 20,10 
the rendering is yóyoc, for which LSJ offers the glosses of “a blamable 
fault, a blemish, flaw", and “blame, censure” (the latter being clearly 
more applicable) 7°. For Num 13,32, the LXX reads ékotaotg (LSJ 
“displacement, entrancement, astonishment") 3°. For Prov 10,18 the 
LXX reads Aotéop ta (LSJ “railing, abuse") °'. For Ezek 36,3, the LXX 
reads óveLóLopo (LSJ “insult, reproach, blame") ?. The other passages 
do not translate 127 with only a single word: Num 14,36 has price 
Tovnp (“evil words”); Num 14,37 has ol kateltavteg kac xf|c yAc 
Tovnpe (“[the ones] saying bad things against the land” [NETS]); Prov 
25,10 has ù 6€ uayxr Gov kai n €x0po (“and your quarrel and enmity” 
[NETS]). Some Greek traditions preserve a much different account than 
the MT. Brayford translates Gen 37,2 [Alexandrinus] as: “Now these 
are the descendants of Iakob. Ioseph seventeen years old was tending 
the sheep with his brothers, from youth, with the sons of Balla and with 
the sons of Zelpha the wives of his father; but they brought back a bad 
report about Joseph to Israel their father” ?. Compare the NETS trans- 
lation (of Wevers' critical text): *And Ioseph brought back grievous 
censure to their father Israel” (kattveykev de Iwonb wóyov Tovnpòv 
Tpóc IopanA tòv TATEPa AUTOV). 

Three categories of glosses for 727 are provided in TDOT: 
“defamation, slander”, “hostile plot”, and “evil report” 34. For “defama- 
tion, slander”, Prov 10,18 and 25,10 are cited. While Prov 10,18 is a 
generic warning against slander, 25,10 is a warning that the one who 


2 H.G. LIDDELL—R. SCOTT, A Greek-English Lexicon [LSJ] (Oxford 91968) 2025. 

30 LSJ, 520. 

31 LSJ, 1060. 

2 LSJ, 1230. 

33 S. BRAYFORD, Genesis (Leiden 2007) 149. She further comments (389-390): 
“At seventeen, Joseph is shepherding with his half-brothers—Dan, Naphtali, Gad, 
and Asher—who were born to Jacob’s secondary wives. The bad report about 
Joseph that they bring back to their father shows the continuation of sibling rivalry 
that is a major motif of this story. It recalls the earlier rivalry between other siblings 
as well as the rivalries between Jacob’s wives. ALEX’s plural verb “they brought 
back”, in marked contrast with the singular verb in both the Hebrew text and other 
Greek manuscripts, makes it impossible for Joseph to be the one who brought 
back a bad report. Thus, the brothers are portrayed as the tattletales, while Joseph 
avoids what is usually the first indication of his immaturity. At this point, he is 
merely the younger brother who is the object of his half-brothers’ mean-spirited- 
ness. Despite the bad report, Joseph is said to be their father’s favorite”. 

4 FABRY, “12, dibbah”, TDOT II, 76-79. 
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repeats another's secret will have 7127 returned against them. The texts 
cited as fitting the use of “hostile plot" are Jer 20,10; Ps 31,14; and 
Ezek 36,3. This category is simply unnecessary. Each of these passages 
describes the experience of an individual (or nation, in the case of 
Ezekiel) that is dreading (or has suffered, in the case of Ezekiel) dev- 
astation from an enemy. In each case, one's enemies are speaking ma- 
liciously of oneself. In the case of the category of "evil report", the 
example texts are Gen 37,2; Num 13,32; 14,36.37. The direct discus- 
sion of Gen 37,2 is not really illuminating. TDOT simply states that 
the gloss “bad account” is in this case preferable, “in the light of what 
already has been said” 35, but provides no further elucidation 3°. The 
texts from Numbers refer to the pessimistic reports of the Israelite spies 
after their initial foray into the promised land. The entry closes by citing 
the occurrence of 127 in 1QH 2,11 (the Thanksgiving Hymn), where 
the teacher bemoans the slander of the sinners around him °”. 

In contrast to the multiple categories of meaning found in the above 
treatments, the Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (DCH) restricts 727 
to a single stable sense. Clines defines the word as, “evil report, gossip, 
defamation” **, Interestingly, the end of his entry suggests a relationship 
with 227, but this does not seem to have influenced his definition of 
the word. 

To summarize the above discussion of the various lexica, it can 
generally be observed that many of the lexica were guilty of formulat- 
ing redundant categories based on fallacious cognate associations 
and unwarranted specificity as to the usage of the word, particularly 
when considering the texts cited as examples. 

Among commentators, Driver imagined an honest “evil report" of 
the brothers’ misdeeds, as he surmises: “perhaps it was some dishonesty 
in the sale of their father's flocks, which shocked the upright mind of 
Joseph" ?. Conversely, Holzinger reads the intention as being deliber- 
ately defamatory by endorsing Strack's rendering of “üble Nachrede 


55 FABRY, “127, dibbah”, TDOT II, 78. 

36 The rest of the discussion is ancillary in nature, focusing on a contrast 
between the verb choice in Gen 37,2 and in the Numbers passages which would 
require far more evidence to be convincing. 

37 FABRY, “127, dibbah”, TDOT II, 79. 

38 D.J.A. CLINES, The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew: Volume II [DCH] 
(Sheffield 2010) 383. 

32 S.R. DRIVER, The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and Notes (London 
101916) 321. 
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über sie” Y. Von Rad puts a question mark over the precise content of 
the report by translating the phrase as, “und was man ihnen Schlimmes 
nachsagte, das hinterbrachte Joseph ihrem Vater” *'. He further com- 
ments: “Um was es sich bei der ‘Nachrede’, die er dem Vater hinter- 
bracht hat, gehandelt hat, wird nicht deutlich” Y. Both Hamilton and 
Wenham see Joseph as deliberately maligning his brothers. Hamilton 
simply lists the other instances of its use, noting the particular syntactic 
similarity with Num 13,32; 14,36.37 *. Wenham asserts more than 
can be proven by stating: “the term 727 ‘tales’ is always used else- 
where in a negative sense of an untrue report" ^. Although it may be 
a reasonable conclusion in most cases, the example of Prov 25,10 
would seem to be that of the protagonist suffering from the circulation 
of 737 about him as punishment for repeating the secrets of others; it 
is not obvious that the 127 in this case is untrue, though it is certainly 
malicious. Alter translates: *And Joseph brought ill report of them 
to their father” 5, and Speiser: “and Joseph brought his father bad 
reports about them" *, 


IV. Usage in Ben Sira 


As Clines has done the work of listing occurrences in Ben Sira, it 
would be quite helpful to examine them inductively, as has been done 
above with the occurrences of 727 in the Hebrew Bible. In 41,5a, 
which is only preserved in Manuscript B and the Masada Scroll ‘#7, 


^ H, HOLZINGER, Genesis erklärt (HKAT; Tübingen 1898) 224. Compare 
König, Die Genesis, 636, “und Joseph brachte die Nachrede über sie als eine 
schlechte zu ihrem Vater". 

^! G. voN RAD, Das erste Buch Mose. Genesis (DATD; Góttingen 1987) 284. 

2 von RAD, Das erste Buch Mose, 286. 

43 V.P. HAMILTON, The Book of Genesis. Chapters 18-50 (NICOT; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1995) 406. He translates the phrase as "He maligned them to their 
father”, with a footnote adding, “Lit., Joseph brought a ‘bad report about them.” 

^ G.J. WENHAM, Genesis 16-50 (WBC; Waco, TX 1987) 350. 

45 R, ALTER, Genesis (New York 1996) 208-209. Alter states: “The first rev- 
elation of Joseph's character suggests a spoiled younger child who is a tattletale. 
The next revelation, in the dreams, intimates adolescent narcissism, even if the 
grandiosity eventually is justified by events". Compare WESTERMANN, Genesis, 
21: *Und Joseph hinterbrachte ihrem Vater, was man ihnen Bóses nachsagte". 

46 E. A, SPEISER, Genesis (AB 1; New York 1964) 287. 

17 P.C. BEENTJES, The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew. A Text Edition of All Ex- 
tant Hebrew Manuscripts and a Synopsis of All Parallel Hebrew Manuscripts 
(VTS 68; Leiden 1997) 182. 
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the word 737 is only found in a marginal note of MS B. The main 
text reads 2032 727 ONMI 7%. Cowley and Neubauer’s translation 
can be modified to render this as “a reprobate progeny is a word of the 
evil" 5. The marginal note provides alternate readings of the last two 
words as D39 N27, “a byword of the cities". Examining the co-text 
of this passage, one can see a general theme of the condemnation of 
the wicked (41,5-9). A wicked child will be a 737, the object of many 
wicked rumours. This usage could be similar to that of Prov 25,10. 

A clear example is provided by 46,7. The second part of this verse 
reads z^ 727 mawn. Cowley and Neubauer translate this as “and 
to still the evil report" ?. In the larger co-text of the passage, the char- 
acters of Joshua and Caleb are invoked as examples of standing 
up against the evils of the people, and specifically the “evil report”, a 
direct thematic parallel to the wording found in the Numbers passages 
discussed above. 

In Sirach 51,2c.d, the general co-text is praising the Lord for his 
deliverance of the author. 727 occurs in these two consecutive clauses: 
DI Mat NSD and nee n2 ow, which can be translated as “you 
set me free from the slander of the people" 5°, and “from the scourge 
of the gossip of the tongue." 


V. Synthesis and Analysis 


The present study will now synthesize all that can be gathered from 
these various occurrences of 727 to ascertain its minimal semantic 
core, and on this basis, a reasonable gloss for use in Gen 37,2. Aside 
from Gen 37,2, the word occurs as an object in Num 13,32; 14,36.37; 
Ps 31,14; Pr 10,18; Jer 20,10; Sir 46,7. The usage is co-textually similar 
enough to be helpful; in the Numbers texts and in Prov 10,18 the report 
is something that is “brought” (using a form of 83°; compare the hiphil 
of N72 in Gen 37,2), while the close parallels of Ps 31,14 and Jer 20,10 


48 A.E. COWLEY — A. NEUBAUER, The Original Hebrew of a Portion of Eccle- 
siasticus (XXXIX. 15 to XLIX. 11). Together with the Early Versions and an English 
Translations, Followed by the Quotations from Ben Sira in Rabbinical Literature 
(Oxford 1897) 9. 

? COWLEY — NEUBAUER, The Original Hebrew, 31. Also of use is the rendering 
of P.W. SKEHAN — A.A. Dr LELLA, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (ABD 39; New York 
1987) 515: *Averted God's anger from the people, and suppressed the wicked 
complaint". 

50 My translation. SKEHAN — DI LELLA, Ben Sira, 560, render it as, “You have 
delivered me from the slanderous tongue, and from the lips of lying miscreants". 
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have the report being “heard”, and Sir 46,7 is about stopping the report. 
In every case, it is a negative report uttered by people who are opposed 
to the thing or person being discussed: the spies in Numbers and Sir 
46,7 slander the land and tell lies about it, while Ps 31,14 and Jer 20,10 
concern someone who overhears the plotting of his or her enemy, and 
Pr 10,18 is a general statement condemning the fool who rashly gossips. 

Elsewhere, the word occurs in Prov 25,10; Ezek 36,3; Sir 41,5; 
51,2 and 1QH 2,11. While questions could be raised concerning the 
content of the “bad report" of the person who reveals secrets in Prov 
25,10 (see note 2 above), it is clear this 1s a negative report, likely li- 
belous. Ezek 36,3 concerns the slander (possibly gloating) of enemies 
over Israel's destruction. Sir 41,5 concerns the “bad reports" that will ac- 
cumulate about a wayward child, while 51,2 contains the writer praising 
God for delivering him from the malicious talk of his enemies. Finally, 
1 QH 2,11 has the protagonist likewise proclaiming his righteousness 
and complaining about the persecution of the wicked with 737 occurring 
as a predicate nominative, expressing how the author is “the target of 
slander on the lips of violent men” (asp nava 729) °. 


VI. Conclusion 


In light of the above evidence, it is clear that 737 is consistently 
used for intentionally harmful talk, in most cases false, although the 
precise truth value of this speech must be determined from the broader 
co-text of a given occurrence. Thus, there is clear room for improve- 
ment in the treatments of some of the popular lexical resources: two of 
the three glosses suggested by BDB and one of the glosses of TWOT 
can be safely eliminated, while the treatment of HALOT fails to be 
specific enough, given the evidence at hand. Thus, in the co-text of 
Gen 37,2, “malicious report" is a more accurate gloss than “bad report”. 


McMaster Divinity College David J. FULLER 
1280 Main St W. 
Hamilton, ON L8S 4K1 (Canada) 


3! F.G. MARTÍNEZ — E.J.C. TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition. 
Volume One: /Q1—4Q273 (Leiden 1997) 160-161. 
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Summary 


In Gen 37,2, Joseph brings a 727, usually translated “bad report." The various 
lexica differ considerably in their treatments of the word. The approach to lexical 
meaning adopted in the present study seeks only a minimal core of meaning in- 
trinsic to individual words. Its usage is examined in nine places in the Hebrew 
Bible and four places in the Apocrypha and Qumran writings. This study contends 
that the treatments of several influential Hebrew lexica may be flawed and that 
7127 is consistently used in the Hebrew Bible to denote a report that is deliberately 
malicious. 


The Silence of the (Spotted) Lambs: 
Ovine Otherness in the Hebrew Bible 


I. Introduction 


Life in ancient Israel’s agrarian, pastoral socio-economic milieu 
depended on both weather and small livestock. Israelites raised sheep 
and goats not just for their meat (122), but also for their wool (7:33) 
and milk (257). Oded Borowski remarks that “the contribution of 
small cattle to the general economy of the ancient Near East and to the 
Israelite economy in particular cannot be overstated" !. The Hebrew 
Bible uses ten different ovine terms (see Table 1.1 below), which all 
share a common set of associated commonplaces: sacrifice, depen- 
dence, and vulnerability ?. 

So why was there a need for such linguistic variation? Borowski 
suggests that the plurality of ovine terms in the Hebrew Bible shows 
that *sheep occupied a central place in the life of the Israelites" ?. 
Some are collective terms (e.g. “flock”) and others can even refer to 
goats (e.g. 7%), while the majority of remaining terms identify a sheep 
according to its age (e.g. 12) or gender (e.g. 1222/2722). But there is 
one particular ovine designation, 8>w, which flags none of these par- 
ticular features ^. Attested three times (1 Sam 7,9; Is 40,11; 65,25), the 
literary function and meaning of N>1 have received very sparse schol- 
arly attention. This brief essay endeavors to fill in this gap. Drawing 
on linguistics, lexicography, and inner-biblical exegesis, I aim to 
demonstrate how the use of So demonstrates a skillfully selected and 


! O. BOROWSKI, Every Living Thing. Daily Use of Animals in Ancient Israel 
(Walnut Creek, CA 1998) 71. 

? For the concept of associated commonplaces, see M. BLACK, Models and 
Metaphors. Studies in Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, NY 1962) 41; B.A. 
STRAWN, What is Stronger Than a Lion? Leonine Image and Metaphor in the He- 
brew Bible and the Ancient Near East (OBO 212; Góttingen 2005) 5-16. For a 
thorough analysis of lamb imagery in the Hebrew Bible, see L.L. JOHNS, The Lamb 
Christology of the Apocalypse. An Investigation into Its Origins and Rhetorical 
Force (Eugene, OR 2014) 108-149. 

? Borowski, Every Living Thing, 203. 

* Though Borowski (Every Living Thing) discusses in great detail the role of 
sheep in ancient Israel, he never mentions the N58. 
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striking depiction of otherness in both Samuel and Isaiah 40-66 °. 
To this end, I will first contextualize each reference before addressing 
intertextual and interpretive implications. 


II. Textual Evidence 


1. 1 Sam 7,7-9 


When the Philistines heard that the Israelites had gathered at Mizpah, 
the Philistine lords went up against Israel. And when the Israelites 
heard about it, they were afraid of the Philistines. The Israelites said 
to Samuel: *Do not stop crying out to YHWH, our God, so that he may 
save us from the hand of the Philistines". So Samuel took a spotted 
lamb of milk and offered it as a whole burnt offering to YHwH. And 
Samuel cried out to YHWH on Israel's behalf and YHwH answered him. 


Confronted by an intense martial threat, a terrified Israelite com- 
munity here calls on YHWH to intercede on its behalf. So Samuel 
responds by sacrificing a lamb 5. The choice to extract a lamb from 
the flock for such an offering is no surprise. Yearling lambs were es- 
pecially desirable within the Israelite cultic domain, as seen by the 
twenty-six references to year-old lambs (2°%22) in Numbers 7 alone. 
But the sheep in 1 Sam 7,9 represents no ordinary ovine selection. 


Table 1. 


Sheep in the Hebrew Bible Function/Meaning 7 


1. TN3: 274x (63x in Genesis) Collective (“flocks”) and generic 
term for “sheep” and “goat”. 


2. DN: 161x (116x in Torah) Primary (“ram [from Bashan]’’) 
and common noun (“ruler”). 


3. 1022/2722: 115x (92x in Genesis- | Primary noun, “young lamb (ram 
Numbers) or ewe)", typically reserved for 
sacrifice. 


5 Though the question of authorship in Isaiah is beyond the scope of this essay, 
the evidence here suggests literary cohesion between Isaiah 40 and 65—66. 

€ Cf. Sir 46,16 for a brief commentary on Samuel's sacrifice. 

7 The source for the information in this column derives primarily from HALOT 
(cf. P. JOÙON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew [Studia Biblica 27; 
Rome ?2009] 467 n.1). 
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4. n22 2/222: 14x (All in Torah) | Primary noun, “young lamb" 
(metathesis). 


5. n2: 47x (13x in Exodus) Generic term for individual 


sheep or goat. 


6.272: 38x (10x in Genesis) Collective term for a flock of 


sheep or goats. 


7.72: 12x (8x in Isaiah-Ezekiel) | A young, fattened ram primed for 
purchase (“battering ram" in Ezek 


4,2; 21,27). 


8. 5117: 4x (2x in Genesis) 
9, TAN: 3x (All in Ezra) 


Primary noun for “ewe”. 


Primary noun for “lamb” in Imperial 
Aramaic. 


10. 727: 3x (All in Ezra) Primary noun for “ram” in Imperial 


Aramaic. 


11.851: 3x (2x in Isaiah 40-66) | Primary noun for “multicolored” 


lamb. 


The previous table exhibits the range of terms in the Hebrew Bible 
used to refer to an ovine quadruped. Whether it was a full-grown ram 
(Ox), a full-grown ewe (or), a yearling lamb (1232/2272), or a col- 
lective reference (TN3; 271), Classical Hebrew allowed for a degree 
of specificity with regard to particular ovine references. Thus, when 
Samuel responds to the people’s plea in 1 Sam 7,9, all of these options 
were theoretically at his disposal, though one would reasonably argue 
that the high cultic regard for the yearling would have privileged a > 
or perhaps a 237. But instead he chooses a 87%. Samuel employs 
seven different ovine terms for a total of thirty-five attestations, yet 
only here does NYY appear (See Table 1.2 below). 


Table 2. 


Ovine Terms in Samuel References 


1. TR3: 24x (8.8% of all attes- | | Sam 8,17; 14,32; 15,9.14.15.21; 
tations) 16,11.19; 17,15.20.28.34; 25,2 
(bis).4.16.18; 27,9; 30,20; 2 Sam 
7,8; 12,2.4; 17,29; 24,17 
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. TD: 4x (8.5%) 1 Sam 14,34; 153; 17,34; 22,19 
. WID: 3x (38%) 2 Sam 12,3.4.6 

5: 1x (8.3%) 1 Sam 15,9 

. DN: 1x (.06%) 1 Sam 15,22 

y: 1x (2.6%) 1 Sam 17,34 

. Not: 1x (33.3%) 1 Sam 7,9 


In addition to straightforward references to sheep as animals 
belonging to a shepherd (e.g. 1 Sam 16,11.19; 17,15.20.28.34 [thrice]), 
Samuel employs ovine terms to denote victims of battle spoils or 
sacrifice (e.g. 1 Sam 14,32.34; 15,3.9 [bis].14.15.21.22) or especially 
vulnerable animals (e.g. 2 Sam 12,2.4). The reference to a nob in 
] Sam 7,9 represents the very first ovine term attested in Samuel and 
occurs within a sacrificial context that selects a distinctive animal 
among the flock to highlight the consequences of corporate sin, 
Israel's model contrition, and the efficacy of atonement. 

The expression 277 7% in 1 Sam 7,9 “lamb of milk" (i.e. a nurs- 
ing lamb) and the parallel of nov in Is 40,11 (My “suckling”), as 
well as the reflexes of 878 in later Aramaic (e.g. Jewish Aramaic, 
Christian-Palestinian Aramaic, Syriac) that came to identify a young 
boy or girl (cf. Mk 5,41 10.100) have together led to the inference that 
Classical Hebrew N is simply another term for a “young lamb" *. 
Moreover, in all three locations the LXX glosses 8>w with a generic 
term for “lamb” (&pvoc), a term that elsewhere glosses not only ovine 
fauna (e.g. W> [9x], ^» [4x]), but also caprid fauna (e.g. ^73 “kid” 
[3x], TINY “male goat” [1x]) and a term that can refer to both young 
calves and lambs (8°73 “fatling” [5x]; cf. also the odd gloss of z^z^2^ 
"showers" in Mic 5,6). Most modern translations (e.g. NIV, NRSV, 
NJPS) simply translate N75 as “lamb”, but both the literary and lin- 
guistic contexts together argue for a more nuanced meaning. The lit- 
erary contexts in the Samuel and Isaiah 40 passages imply that NO 
represents a young lamb, but the linguistic nature goes further. Rather 


* For example, Joüon and Muraoka translate the term “lambkin” (Grammar, 
467 n.1). Lev 22,27 mandates that a lamb must remain with its mother for at least 
seven days before it could be used as an acceptable offering to YHWH. 
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than another term that identifies the animal’s age or gender, the Nov 
denotes a lamb marked by its distinctive appearance ?. 

The verbal root NY (“to patch, spot") occurs eight times in the 
Hebrew Bible, each in a participial form (Dp [i.e. Pual] in Joshua 9,5, 
otherwise G [i.e. Qal]). Six of those eight attestations appear in Gen- 
esis 30 (30,2 [bis].33.35 [bis ].39), a narrative involving Jacob, Laban, 
and their respective flocks, while the other two occur in Josh 9,5 and 
Ezek 16,16. The use of SOY in the Genesis 30 pericope refers to those 
that were “multicolored” or “spotted” (NY22), as distinct from their 
“speckled” (72) and "striped" (PY) counterparts. Moreover, the 
character of the discourse between Jacob and Laban implies that such 
animals were inherently less desirable !°. In Ezek 16,16 the same G 
[i.e. Qal] passive participle appears in reference to clothing that was 
used to make multicolored N72, used for some type of religious pros- 
titution. And in Josh 9,5 the Dp [i.e. Pual] participle designates the 
“patched” sandals manufactured by the Gibeonites in order to appear 
to the Israelites as if they had come from a long way away. The full 
range of biblical evidence thus suggests that the N9 represents a dis- 
tinctive lexeme. No other ovine terms draw attention to the creature's 
coat. Moreover, the low economic value associated with the XY7% 
(referring to “spotted” lambs in Genesis 30), along with its use in 
literary contexts depicting vivid religious syncretism (Ezek 16,16) and 
deception (Josh 9,5), further suggest that the NSW represented a less 
desirable member of the flock. The discussion now moves to the two 
final attestations of N>%, whose placement and selection further 
underscore its distinctive appearance. 


2. Isaiah 40,10-11 


Look, YHwH enters as a warrior (lit. “as a strong one”) 
and his arm rules for him; 

Look, his reward is with him 
and his recompense before him. 


Like a shepherd he tends his flock; 
with his arm he gathers up the spotted lambs; 
he carries (them) close to his heart (lit. “in his chest’); 
he leads the sucklings along. 


° HALOT lists this lexeme under the entry 159, not 8>v, obscuring the 
distinctiveness of this term. 

10 Over 80 years ago Siegfried Hirsch observed that sheep in Palestine 
"entirely black or gray, as well as dappled sheep, are uncommon" (Sheep and 
Goats in Palestine [Tel-Aviv 1933] 15). 
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In contrast to the use of a NOW as a sacrificial victim in 1 Samuel 
7, Isaiah 40 commences with a reference to YHWH’s diligent care and 
protection of his people. By using two associations common to both 
the monarch and deity in the ancient Near East, the text personifies 
YHWH both as a general fighting for his people and as a shepherd tend- 
ing his flock !'. As Blenkinsopp comments, this image functioned to 
"temper the image of absolute royal power with a concern for justice 
and care for society’s losers and outcasts” '?. In this dramatic picture 
of a warrior returning from battle with his spoils P, the reader encoun- 
ters a dynamic balance of might and tenderness. As Gaiser notes, 
“The warrior is the shepherd; the shepherd is the warrior. The arms 
that defend are the arms that carry” "^. 

While the typical shepherd's flock would have incorporated sheep 
from different life stages in order to maintain a sustainable living, the 
x5v is not merely an ovine synonym for the yearling lamb primed for 
slaughter (i.e. 25) or the mighty ram (i.e. ^N), but rather a distinctive 
designation for the dappled (and here, newborn) lamb. The synthetic, 
progressive character of the parallelism in this verse qualifies the spe- 
cial protection and care required for two particular members of the 
flock (171): the multicolored (N79) and nursing (Sw) lambs. By sin- 
gling out the N within this exilic context, Isaiah 40 reinforces that 
even the altogether “other” and, in so far as the use of SIO in Genesis 
30 reflects the N25, the least desirable among the deportees finds a 
future in its redeemer’s arms. Such protection and compassion is un- 
surprising for a deity who carried his needy people “as a man carries 
his son” for an entire generation in the wilderness (Deut 1,31). While 
that passage refers to a fledgling nation that had just escaped the bonds 
of slavery in Egypt, Isaiah 40 similarly refers to a nation reeling and 
recovering from exile in Babylon. 


!! For shepherds with royal connotations elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, see 
2 Sam 5,2 (David) and Isa 44,28 (Cyrus). 

12 J, BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 40-55. A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB 19A; New Haven, CT 2002) 186. 

' For the use of 72 elsewhere in the Hebrew prophets in reference to col- 
lecting displaced people, see Is 43,5; 49,18; 54,7; 56,8; 60,4; Jer 31,10; Ezek 34,13 
(cf. CADR s.v. ré'ú mng. 2 for Mesopotamian examples). 

14 F.J. GAISER, “I Will Carry and Will Save”: The Carrying God of Isaiah 40— 
66", “And God Saw That It Was Good”. Essays on Creation and God in Honor of 
Terence E. Fretheim (F.J. GAISER — M.A. THRONTVEIT, eds.) (BETL 132; Saint 
Paul, MN 2006) 100. 
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3. Isaiah 65,25 


A wolf and a spotted lamb will graze together; 

a lion will eat straw like an ox, 

and dirt will be the serpent’s food. 
They will neither injure nor destroy on my entire holy mountain, 
said YHWH. 


Isaiah 65,25 concludes a subsection of Isaiah 65—66 (viz. 65,8-25) 
that focuses on the punishment awaiting the wicked and the restoration 
awaiting the righteous in YHWH’s completely recreated cosmos !. In 
Is 40,11, YHWH rescues the xbv from deportation, while here in Is 
65,25 it jarringly flourishes in close proximity to its predator, the wolf, 
on top of YHwH’s mountain within his completely recreated cosmos. In 
fact, within a highly rhetorical assertion that draws on Gen 3,14b, the 
serpent alone remains unaffected in this transformed, Edenic world '*, 

Though this particular study offers little expansion on the exten- 
sive scholarly debate concerning the originality of 65,25 in light of 
both the similar, somewhat expanded pericope in 11,6-9 and the final 
two concluding chapters of the book, the placement of NB at the be- 
ginning of Isaiah 40 and at the end of the entire book argues for its co- 
hesion in the final form '’. In addition to the reduction of animals listed 
in 11,6-9 and the omission altogether of references to small children, 
Isa 65,25 replaces the use of 222 — the standard Classical Hebrew 
term for a young ram — in that earlier passage with NYY. In light of 
the fact that Isaiah 65—66 reinterpret and recast Isaianic passages from 
chapter 1 onward, as well as conclude the entire book, this positioning 
stands out all the more at the beginning of Isaiah 40 and at the conclu- 
sion of the entire book '*. Stromberg concludes that when the author 


15 M.A. SWEENEY, “Prophetic Exegesis in Isaiah 65-66”, Writing and Reading 
the Scroll of Isaiah. Studies of an Interpretive Tradition (C.C. BRoiLs — C.A. 
Evans, eds.) (VTS 70/1; Leiden 1997) 463. 

16 For the relationship between Isa 65,17-25 and Genesis 1-3, see O.H. STECK, 
*Der neue Himmel und die neue Erde: Beobachtungen zur Rezeption von Gen 1— 
3 in Jes 65.16b-25", Studies in the Book of Isaiah. Festschrift Willem A. M. 
Beuken (J. VAN RUITEN — M. VERVENNE, eds.) (Leuven 1997) 349-365. 

17 For discussion and bibliography on the textual history of Isa 65,25, which 
most scholars understand as an interpolation, see J. BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66. 
A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 19B; New Haven, CT 
2003) 285-290. See S.M. PAUL, Isaiah 40-66. Translation and Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 606-607 for a helpful chart highlighting the differences 
between 11,6-9 and 65,25. 

18 SWEENEY, “Prophetic Exegesis”, 457, 472; K. SCHMID, “Deutero-Isaiah’s 
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of 65,25 alluded to 11,6-9 he specifically drew upon the shepherding 
image of divine care in 40,11, thereby modifying the original 232 '”. 
He finds support for this connection in the paucity of the term N>B and 
the evidence that Isaiah 65-66 elsewhere depends on Deutero-Isaiah, 
though without asserting any semantic importance to the term itself. 

The world Isaiah 65 envisions is one of mutuality, stripped of the 
vagaries and violence characteristic of existence in both the ancient and 
modern worlds °°. In the existing world, wolves carry off lambs, but in 
Isaiah's transformed version these two creatures live together in harmony. 
Among the four animals mentioned in 65,25, three are predators: the 
wolf, lion, and serpent. The Nb stands alone as representative of the 
hitherto classified “prey,” harkening back to the assertion in Isaiah that 
even non-normative, less desirable lambs could expect such protection. 

Though the omission of a small child in Isaiah 65,25, contra 11, 
6-9, may reflect an element (i.e. “youthfulness”) subsumed by the 
term N5w, the associated commonplace of NY as a “spotted lamb” 
likewise suggests that Isaiah 40—66 drew upon this particular ovine 
term in order to skillfully underscore YHwH’s drastically transmogri- 
fied world. As Schmid comments, Isaiah 65,17-25 establishes the need 
for a paradigm that replaces the well-worn “old exodus — new exo- 
dus" dichotomy, “not introducing a completely new topic, but [...] ac- 
tivating a theme that is central to theological argumentation in Isaiah 
40-55” ?!. The world-to-come that Isaiah 40—66 illustrates does not 
consist of standard terminology or expectations. It is no mere ordinary 
"sheep" or fatling “lamb” — or people group, for that matter — that 
thrives against traditional odds in this future vision, but a particular 
type of creature that stands out within the flock as that which is, in 
fact, not prized at all according to customary standards. The 8>w’s 
conspicuous mien and nominal economic value join an impressive list 
of traits that underscore the remnant's otherness: no more doleful tears 
(65,19); efficacious childbearing that always results in full adult lives 
(65,20.22-23); and social harmony (65,25). 


Restoration Reconfigured”, Continuity and Discontinuity. Chronological and 
Thematic Development in Isaiah 40—66 (L.-S. TIEMEYER — H.M. BARSTAD, eds.) 
(Góttingen 2014) 178, 193. 

19 J. STROMBERG, Isaiah After Exile. The Author of Third Isaiah as Reader and 
Redactor of the Book (Oxford 2011) 105 (see n. 81 for bibliography). 

20 Cf. J.W. OLLEY, “The Wolf, the Lamb, and a Little Child: Transforming the 
Diverse Earth Community in Isaiah", The Earth Story in the Psalms and the 
Prophets (N.C. HABEL, ed.) (Sheffield 2001) 227. 

2! Schmid, “Deutero-Isaiah’s Restoration", 184. 
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Table 3.2 

Ovine Terms in Isaiah References 

1. JNS: 8x (3.9% of all attestations) | 7,21; 13,14; 22,13; 53,6; 60,7; 
61,5; 63,11; 65,10 

2. n: 4x (8.5%) 7,25; 43,23; 53,7; 66,3 

3. 022: 3x (2.5%) 1,11; 5,17; 11,6 

4. DN: 3x (1.9%) 1,11; 34,6; 60,7 

5.179: 3x (7.9%) 17,2; 32,14; 40,11 

6.15: 2x (16.7%) 16,1; 34,6 

7. Not: 2x (66.7%) 40,11; 65,25 

8. 5m: 1x (25%) 537 


III. Synthesis 


Just as the shepherd, as well as the general Israelite community, 
depended on the sheep, so the sheep relied on the shepherd. The per- 
ilous risks taken by shepherds to protect their flock (e.g. 1 Sam 17,34- 
37) effectively demonstrate the tremendous value of even a single 
member of the group. And in the Passover event and the Scapegoat rit- 
ual, we see that it is through the death of small cattle that the Israelites 
appease and regain fellowship with YHWH. As Hugh Pyper notes: 
“Tt]he need for sacrificial victims means that lambs aplenty will 
be bred” 23. But the use of 8>w, especially within the two attestations 
in Isaiah 40—66, demonstrates a rhetorical function of the lamb that 
transcends pragmatism (i.e. that the lamb served a necessary role in 
Israel's socio-economic structure). More to the point, its purpose in 
40,11 and 65,25 moves beyond even the associated commonplaces 
shared by other ovine fauna. In those two passages that bookend Isaiah 


2 As shown by Table 3, Isaiah uses even more ovine terms than does Samuel, 
though with much lower frequency (24 ovine references in Isaiah; 35 in Samuel). 
Isaiah 40-66 employs six different ovine terms, of which only 87% and ^r^ 
(“ewe”) do not also appear in the first thirty-nine chapters. 

2 H.S. PYPER, “The Triumph of the Lamb: Psalm 23 and Textual Fitness”, 
BibInter 9 (2001) 388. 
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40-66, the x5% is not a cultic pawn, and it is something much more 
than a symbol of feckless, vulnerabihty. It is a dynamic statement 
about the remnant that represents both the post-exilic rebuilding com- 
munity in the sixth century BCE and the eschatological community 
that will usher in YHWH's new world order. 

The full range of evidence thus argues that Samuel’s idiosyncratic 
selection of an unusual sacrificial victim for atonement, a 878 (“spot- 
ted lamb"), strategically responded to the people's genuine penitence. 
The rhetorical function of this lexeme is even clearer in Isaiah 40—66. 
The specialized nature of a term used at such conspicuous textual po- 
sitions (viz. 40,11 and 65,25) offers a certain coherence within the 
broader discussion of the remnant in Isaiah 40—66. The linguistic as- 
sociation of 11/85» (“spotted lamb”) and its cognate verbal root 
no» (“to be spotted”) thus combines with the conspicuous placement 
of the former in Isaiah 40-66 to argue adamantly against mere stylistic 
variation. 

From the pasture to the cult, Genesis 22 to Psalm 23, the image of 
the lamb was imbued with a degree of multivalence. The use of 870 
carves out an additional interpretive layer. As with Ezekiel 47's jarring 
and incongruous depiction of an eschaton marked by a Dead Sea 
brought to life ?*, Isaiah 40—66 defies expectations with its culling of 
a rare ovine term to contextualize both the prospect of post-exilic and 
eschatological hope. And as throughout the Hebrew Bible, the hope of 
the remnant, whether in the immediate or the distant future, depends 
exclusively on YHWH. For this reason, the youthful, spotted traits of 
the XY ironically serve as a literary foil, for it is these characteristics 
that stress the character of its Shepherd and Creator. 


1300 Academy Road Tyler R. YODER 
P.O. Box #17 
Culver, IN 46511 


24 For a recent assessment of the imagery of Ezekiel 47,1-12, see T.R. YODER, 
Fishers of Fish and Fishers of Men. Fishing Imagery in the Hebrew Bible and the 
Ancient Near East (Winona Lake, IN forthcoming 2016) 156-170. 
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Summary 


Biblical scholarship has largely read the rare ovine term Nt “spotted lamb” 
(1 Sam 7,9; Is 40,11; 65,25) as another ovine designation of a “young lamb”, in 
spite of its direct linguistic correlation with the verbal root 87% “to be spotted, 
multicolored." In addition to its unique representation of a sheep according 
to physical appearance, this type of lamb's lack of desirability in Genesis 30 
(8120) and its strategic placement in both Isaiah 40 and 65 suggest that the 878 
contributed to the view of the exilic and eschatological remnant in Isaiah 40—66. 


The Omride Dynasty and the Reshaping 
of the Judahite Historical Memory 


I. Introduction 


The disparity between the achievements of the Omride kings of 
Israel and the manner in which they are depicted in the Book of Kings 
is well acknowledged !. While, in fact, the Omride dynasty brought the 
kingdom of Israel to a state of political, military and economic power 
(see below), the authors of Kings, the so-called “Deuteronomistic 
scribes" of late monarchic Judah ?, painted a picture of the Omrides as 
so sinful (1 Kgs 16,25-26.30-33; 21,25-26) that their royal title in 
Kings, “House of Ahab", came to serve as a synonym for the most of- 
fensive cultic sins that bring about destruction (2 Kgs 8,8.27; 21,13) °. 


* I would like to thank Prof. Thomas Römer who read an earlier version of 
this article and made some valuable comments on it. 

! See: C.F. WHITLEY, “The Deuteronomistic Presentation of the House 
of Omri”, VT 2 (1952) 137-152; J.M. MILLER, “The Fall of the House of Ahab", 
VT 17 (1967) 307-324; I. FINKELSTEIN — N.A. SILBERMAN, The Bible Unearthed. 
Archaeology's New Vision of Ancient Israel and the Origin of its Sacred Texts 
(New York 2001) 170-195; J.M. MILLER — J.H. HAYES, A History of Ancient Israel 
and Judah (A Second Edition) (Louisville, KY — London 2006) 286-316. 

? [ agree with scholars who date the early edition of the Book of Kings to the 
late 7^ century BCE and attribute its composition and redaction to a scribal school 
operating in Jerusalem under the reign of Josiah. For further details, see T. RÓMER, 
The So-Called Deuteronomistic History. A Sociological, Historical and Literary In- 
troduction (London — New York 2007) 90-106, with further literature. For the pur- 
pose of this article, and in spite of some doubts raised in recent research regarding 
the Deuteronomistic nature of Kings (e.g., BLANCO-WIBMANN, “He Did What was 
Right: Criteria of Judgement and Deuteronomism in the Books of Kings", Penta- 
teuch, Hexateuch or Ennateuch? Identifying Literary Works in Genesis through 
Kings [eds. T.B. DOZEMAN - T. RÖMER — K. SCHMID] [Ancient Israel and its Litera- 
ture 8; Atlanta 2011] 241-259), I term the authors of Kings “Deuteronomists”. 
Regardless of the extent of the historiographical composition attributed to the late 
seventh-century BCE Judahite scribes, the term Deuteronomist fits, at least as 
far as the theological evaluations of the Israelite and Judahite kings in the book are 
concerned, since they reflect the attention given by the scribes to cult centralization 
and the sole worshipping of YHwH. For further details, see O. SERGI, “Foreign 
Women and the Early Kings of Judah: Shedding Light on the Historiographic Per- 
ception of the Author of Kings", ZAW 126 (2014) 193-207, with further literature. 

3 T. ISHIDA, “The House of Ahab”, JEJ 25 (1975) 135-137. 
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And even with this being accomplished, the Book of Kings still barely 
mentions any of the Omrides' political achievements. 

The image of the Omrides as sinners was further accentuated in 
the Elijah cycle (1 Kings 17-19) which was composed and integrated 
into the Book of Kings not before the 6° or even the 5° century BCE *. 
This cycle portrays the religious policy of the Omrides not only as anti- 
Yahwistic but even as murderous. It demonstrates how the image 
of the Omrides as symbols of the ultimate offensive cult sins of 
late monarchic Judah became impressed on the cultural memory of 
the Judean intellectual elite of the Persian period. It also shows how 
this intellectual elite maintained this image in order to convey the 
theological message of their time. The question, however, remains: 
what was the source of the disparity between the actual historical 
achievements of the Omrides and the negative light in which they were 
portrayed in Judahite literature? 

It is commonly believed that the story of Jehu's revolt and the ex- 
termination of the Omride dynasty in 2 Kgs 9,1 — 10,28 is based on a 
pre-Deuteronomistic account ?, which presented the revolt in a positive 
light: Jehu's violent attack on the Omrides is presented as an act 


^ For some scholars, the Elijah cycle is based on an older tradition, which was 
later integrated into Kings in a secondary redaction of the book. For others, the 
entire cycle was composed in the late-exilic or post-exilic periods; see: H.C. 
SCHMITT, Elisa. Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur vorklassischen 
nordisraelitischen Prophetie (Gütersloh 1972) 119-126; J. VAN SETERS, /n Search 
of History. Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical History 
(New Haven, CT — London 1983) 305-306; S.L. MCKENZIE, The Trouble with 
Kings. The Composition of the Book of Kings in the Deuteronomistic History 
(VTS 42; Leiden — New York 1991) 81-87; S. OTTO, Jehu, Elia und Elisa — Die 
Erzáhlung von der Jehu Revolution und die Komposition der Elia-Elisa-Erzáh- 
lungen (BWANT 152; Stuttgart — Berlin 2001) 151-196, 211-219, 252-253; ID., 
“The Composition of the Elijah-Elisha Stories and the Deuteronomistic History”, 
JSOT 27 (2003) 487-508. For another suggestion, less plausible in my view, that 
the Elijah cycle and other prophetic stories were taken from an older document 
that was composed already in nineth-century BCE Israel, see A.F. CAMPBELL, 
Of Prophets and Kings. A Late Ninth-Century Document 1 Samuel — 2 Kings 10 
(CBQ Monograph Series 17; Washington, DC 1986). 

> This is accepted by most scholars, albeit the extent of the original story is 
disputed; see: SCHMITT, Elisa, 19-31; E. WURTHWEIN, Die Bücher der Könige. 
I Kón. 17 — II Kón. 25 (Göttingen 1984) 324-340; M. CoGAN — H. TADMOR, 
II Kings: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New Haven, CT 
— London 1988) 117-119; MCKENZIE, The Trouble, 67-80; OTTO, Jehu, 104-111; 
J.M. ROBKER, The Jehu Revolution. A Royal Tradition of the Northern Kingdom 
and Its Ramifications (Berlin — Boston, MA 2012)17-62. 
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inspired by YHWH to remove a sinful dynasty from the throne of Israel *. 
The clear anti-Omride and pro-Nimshide nature of the original account 
suggests that it was composed as royal propaganda during the reign 
of the Nimshide dynasty, probably in the days of Jeroboam II’. This 
should also be accepted as the context for the composition of the pre- 
Deuteronomistic account of Naboth's vineyard (1 Kings 21)*. This ac- 
count portrays the ruthless rule of Ahab and his wife Jezebel, who used 
murderous means to implement their royal command. There is little 
doubt that the account was written in order to portray the Omride rule 
as cruel and even foreign. This type of anti-Omride propaganda is at- 
tributed to the royal scribes of the Nimshide dynasty, probably during 
the reign of Jeroboam II ?. 

Clearly, these anti-Omride accounts originated in Israel and were 
the font from which the Deuteronomistic scribes drew the “sinful” 
image of the Omrides. Yet, while these tales reflect how the Omrides 
were commemorated in Israel, they tell us nothing about the Judahite 
historical memory. It is therefore questionable whether this font of 
stories could be the sole source of the Deuteronomistic representation 
of the Omrides, especially if we consider the fact that the Deuterono- 
mists created the Omride image as a symbol of the most dangerous 
sins. Moreover, since the Omrides were allied with the Judahite kings, 
it is reasonable to assume that a pre-existing Judahite memory of the 
Omrides already existed. In this case the Israelite sources discussed 


$ The murder of the Omrides is further justified as retribution for the murder 
of Naboth (2 Kings 9,21b.25-26). For further details, see OTTO, Jehu, 111-113. 

7 Orro, Jehu, 104-111, 249-250; ROBKER, The Jehu Revolution, 62-65. There 
is almost no dispute that the pre-Deuteronomistic account about Jehu's revolt was 
composed as royal propaganda during the Nimshide reign over Israel. In the past 
it was more common to assign it to the reign of Jehu himself, see: J.A. MONT- 
GOMERY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Kings (Edinburgh 
1951) 398-400; SCHMITT, Elisa, 29-31. But since Israel was subjugated to Aram- 
Damascus throughout the reign of Jehu and his son Joahaz, scholars tend to at- 
tribute the bulk of Israelite literature to the reign of Jeroboam II when Israel 
reached its zenith as a territorial-political power in the southern Levant; see: 
ROBKER, The Jehu Revolution, 117-165; I. FINKELSTEIN, The Forgotten Kingdom: 
The Archaeology and History of Northern Israel (Ancient Near Eastern Mono- 
graphs 5; Atlanta, GA 2013) 129-150. 

* Many scholars identified the original Naboth story in 1 Kgs 21,1-20bo. 
For a survey of scholarship and further arguments against a late date of the story, 
see N. NA'AMAN, “Naboth’s Vineyard and the Foundation of Jezreel”, JSOT 33 
(2008) 199-203, with earlier literature. 

? Orro, Jehu, 251-252. 
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above would have been only one component in the Deuteronomistic 
scribes' reshaping of the Omride image in Kings. 

Three different stories embedded within the Book of Kings mention 
the alliance between the House of David and the House of Omri: one 
relates to an early eighth-century BCE battle between Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and Joash, king of Israel, in (2 Kgs 14,8-14); the other two 
are prophetic stories relating to Jehoshaphat's participation in the Om- 
ride wars in Moab (2 Kgs 3,4-27) and the Gilead (1 Kgs 22,1-38). As 
I shall demonstrate below, these stories were taken from pre-Deutero- 
nomistic sources. All of them were cognizant of the events of the ninth 
and eighth centuries BCE, and they all reflected how the political mar- 
riage between the Davidic and the Omride kings was conceived and 
how it was remembered. I believe that these stories can shed light on 
the cultural heritage that the Deuteronomistic scribes in late monarchic 
Judah inherited from their predecessors. Yet, in order to understand the 
crystallization of Judahite historical memory, I will begin with a brief 
review of the historical context in which this memory is rooted. 


II. The Alliance between the House of David 
and the House of Omri in Historical Perspective 


By the early ninth century BCE, as the Omride dynasty rose to power, 
Israel emerged on the historical scene as a territorial entity in northern 
Canaan "°. The Omrides established their rule over vast territories in the 
southern Levant, in both cis- and trans-Jordan '. Historical sources ? 
as well as archaeological finds ? suggest that under their rule Israel was 


10 For the state formation of the Kingdom of Israel and the rise of the Omride 
Dynasty, see: N. NA'AMAN, “The Northern Kingdom in the Late 10%-9% Centuries 
BCE", Understanding the History of Ancient Israel (ed. H.G.M. WILLIAMSON) (Pro- 
ceedings ofthe British Academy 143; Oxford 2007) 399-418; I. FINKELSTEIN, "Stages 
in the Territorial Expansion of the Northern Kingdom", VT 61 (2011) 227-242. 

!! FINKELSTEIN, “Stages”, 227-242; ID., The Forgotten, 105-108. 

? For the Assyrian sources, see S. YAMADA, The Construction of the Assyrian 
Empire. A Historical Study of the Inscriptions of Shalmaneser III (859-824 BC) 
Relating to his Campaigns to the West (Culture and History of the Ancient Near 
East 3; Leiden — Boston, MA 2000) 143-163. For the Aramaic sources, see 
H. HAGELIA, The Tel Dan Inscription. A Critical Investigation of Recent Research 
on its Paleography and Philology (Upsala 2006) 13-50. For the Moabite sources, 
see M. WEIPPERT, Historiches Textbuch zum Alten Testament (GAT 10; Göttingen 
2010) 242-248. 

B |, FINKELSTEIN, “Omride Architecture”, ZDPV 116 (2000) 114-138; Z. HER- 
ZOG — L. SINGER-AVITZ, “Subdividing the Iron Age IIA in Northern Israel: A Sug- 
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a powerful kingdom in the southern Levant. Judah at that time was still 
in its formative stages, and the political control of the Davidic kings was 
limited mainly to the southern Canaanite hill country '*. Considering 
the superior political and territorial status of the Omrides, their alliance 
with the House of David could hardly be seen as an alliance of equals. 
The alliance between the Omrides and Davidides was sealed with 
the marriage of Jehoram, the son and heir of King Jehoshaphat, to 
Athaliah, an Omride princess, probably the daughter of Omri himself 
(1 Kgs 22,45; 2 Kgs 8,18.26) ^. Ahaziah, the son of this union, inherited 
the throne of Judah and personified the bond between the two royal 
houses. In a few documented cases, powerful ancient Near Eastern kings 
dispatched daughters to the royal courts of their vassals (or to kings in- 
ferior to themselves), expecting them to become the “chief wife” of the 
palace who would be chosen to bear the royal heir. In this way, the pow- 
erful kings could secure the loyalty of lesser royal houses !°. It seems 
that this was the plan behind the marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah. 
Clearly, Athaliah won the status of “chief wife" in the Davidic court, 
since her son, Ahaziah, inherited the throne of Judah after his father died 
(2 Kgs 8,26). The presence of an Omride princess in the Jerusalem court, 
and the fact that Ahaziah was a descendant of both royal houses, secured 
the loyalty of the Davidic kings to the Omride kings of Israel. It was 
also an effective means to establish Omride hegemony in Judah, as 
evidenced also by the fact that both the historical narrative in the Book 


gested Solution to the Chronological Debate”, Tel Aviv 33 (2006) 163-195; I. 
FINKELSTEIN — O. LIPSCHITS, “Omride Architecture in Moab: Jahatz and Atharot", 
ZDPV 126 (2010) 29-42. 

14 O. SERGI, “Judah’s Expansion in Historical Context”, Tel Aviv 40 (2013) 
226-246; G. LEHMANN — H. M. NIEHMANN, “When Did the Shephelah Become 
Judahite?”, Tel Aviv 41 (2014) 77-94. 

15 J. BEGRICH, “Atalja, die Tochter Omris", ZAW 53 (1935) 78-79; MONT- 
GOMERY, Commentary on the Book of Kings, 396; H. J. KATZENSTEIN, “Who Were 
the Parents of Athaliah?", JEJ 5 (1955) 194-197. 

16 B.F. BATTO, Studies on Women at Mari (Baltimore, MD — London 1974) 
37-53; H.H. HALLO, “Women of Sumer”, The Legacy of Sumer. Invited Lectures 
on the Middle East at the University of Texas-Austin (ed. D. SCHMANDT-BESSERAT) 
(Bibliotheca Mesopotamia 4; Malibu, CA 1976) 31-33; I. SINGER, “The Title 
‘Great Princess’ in the Hittite Empire”, UF 23 (1991) 327-338; ID., “Appendix 
III: A Concise History of Amurru", Amurru Akkadian. A Linguistic Study, with 
an Appendix on the History of Amurru by Itamar Singer (ed. S. IzRE‘EL) (HSS 
40-41; Atlanta, GA 1991) 162-175; H.J. MARSMAN, Women in Ugarit and Israel. 
Their Social and Religious Position in the Context of the Ancient Near East (OTS 
49; Leiden — Boston, MA 2003) 387-388. 
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of Kings (e.g., 1 Kgs 22,1-38.45; 2 Kgs 3,4-27; 8,28-29) and the Royal 
Aramaic Inscription from Dan (lines 7-9) indicate that the kings of 
Judah addressed Omride military needs even when this endangered their 
own throne (see further discussion below) ". 

Indeed, the Davidic-Omride alliance was brought to its tragic end 
on the battlefield. In 842/841 BCE, Hazael, king of Aram-Damascus, 
and Ahab's son Joram, the last Omride king of Israel, fought each other 
in the Battle of Ramoth-gilead. Both the Aramaic inscription from Dan 
and the historiographical depiction in the Books of Kings (2 Kgs 8,28- 
29) indicate that Ahaziah, king of Judah (and Athaliah's son) joined 
Joram in his fight with Hazael. The consequence of this battle had a 
major destabilizing effect on both royal dynasties. The Israelite-Ju- 
dahite forces were defeated, and Joram and Ahaziah were probably 
killed in battle (or died as its immediate consequence, cf. 2 Kgs 9,22- 
24.27-28) !8. As a result, in Israel, Jehu son of Nimshi, a senior member 
of Joram's army, took advantage of the defeat to usurp the throne of 
Samaria in a bloody coup, killing the royal members of the Omride dy- 
nasty in Israel (2 Kings 9-10). In Judah, Ahaziah's mother, Athaliah, 
seized the throne (2 Kings 11,1-3). AsI have shown elsewhere, in spite 
of the negative presentation of Athaliah in Kings, she could well have 
been regarded as a legitimate (though only temporary) heir to the 
throne of David, one who could maintain the stability of the royal house 
and support the political elite that ruled the kingdom in previous 
decades. Nevertheless, by the time she assumed the throne, the power 
and hegemony of her dynastic origin — the Omrides — had weakened. 
This was probably the main reason behind the court revolution led 
by Jehoiada, during which Athaliah was dethroned and executed as 
a usurper (2 Kgs 11,4-20) !?. 


17 For details, see SERGI, “Judah’s Expansion", 232-237. 

18 For a discussion of the battle of Ramoth-gilead and the identification of the 
site, see: I. FINKELSTEIN — O. LIPSCHITS — O. SERGI, “Tell er-Rumeith in Northern 
Jordan: Some Archaeological and Historical Observations", Semitica 55 (2013) 
7-23; O. SERGI, “Die Schlacht von Ramot-gilead und der Niedergang der Omri- 
den-Dynastie: Versuch einer historischen Rekonstruktion", “A King Like All the 
Nations" (Deut 17:14)? The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the Bible and His- 
tory (eds. M. OEMING — P. SLAMA) (BVB 28; Berlin — Münster 2015) 33-49. 

12 O. SERGI, “Queenship in Judah Revisited: Athaliah and the Davidic Dynasty 
in Historical Perspective", Tabou et transgressions. Actes du colloque organisé 
par le Collège de France, Paris, les 11-12 avril 2012 (eds. J.M. DURAND — 
M. GUICHARD - T. RÖMER) (OBO 274; Fribourg — Göttingen 2015) 99-112, with 
further literature. 
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Despite this tragic end, the kings of Judah benefitted greatly from 
their alliance with the Omrides. First and foremost, it meant that the 
House of David won the implied back-up and protection of one of the 
two most powerful dynasties in the southern Levant (the other was 
Damascus). Furthermore, biblical and extra-biblical sources reveal that 
the Davidic and Omride kings maintained close political and military 
connections. This, together with the presence of an Omride princess 
and her entourage in Jerusalem, indicate direct influence of the Om- 
rides on the Jerusalem court, which would have affected its state for- 
mation process. In this context, it is not surprising that Jehoram was 
the first Judahite king attributed with an expansionist policy pursued 
through military campaigns (2 Kgs 8,20-22) ?°. The fact that he was 
married to Athaliah likely gave him the opportunity to pursue his ter- 
ritorial ambitions with at least Omride consent, if not explicit support. 
From an archaeological point of view, many scholars agree today that 
the territorial expansion of Judah occurred gradually throughout the 
ninth century BCE ?!. This means that the process of extending Davidic 
political control and centralization of its rule over different regions oc- 
curred, at least partially, under Omride hegemony ?. Omride hegemony 
over Judah therefore provides the historical context for its emergence 
as a developed territorial kingdom. However, as I shall demonstrate, 
nothing of this was remembered in Judah. 


? For further discussion, see: SERGI, “Judah’s Expansion”, 230-232; N. NA'AMAN, 
"The Kingdom of Judah in the 9th century BCE: Text Analysis versus Archaeo- 
logical Research”, Tel Aviv 40 (2013) 252-258. 

?! Z. HERZOG - L. SINGER-AVITZ, “Redefining the Centre: The Emergence of 
State in Judah", Tel Aviv 31 (2004) 209-244; A. FANTALKIN — I. FINKELSTEIN, “The 
Sheshonq I Campaign and the 8th-Century BCE Earthquake — More on the Ar- 
chaeology and History of the South in the Iron I-IIA", 7e/ Aviv 33 (2006) 18-42; 
A. FANTALKIN, “The Appearance of Rock-Cut Bench Tombs in Iron Age Judah as 
a Reflection of State Formation", Bene Israel. Studies in the Archaeology of Israel 
and the Levant during the Bronze and Iron Ages in Honor of Israel Finkelstein 
(eds. A. FANTALKIN — A. YASUR-LANDAU) (Leiden — Boston, MA 2008) 17-44; SERGI, 
“Juda’s Expansion", 226-246; NA'AMAN, “The Kingdom of Judah”, 247-276; 
LEHMANN — NIEHMANN, “When Did the Shephelah Become Judahite?", 77-94. 

2 For supporting arguments, see: I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Rise of Jerusalem and 
Judah — The Missing Link", Jerusalem in Bible and Archaeology — The First 
Temple Period (eds. A.G. VAUGHN — A.E. KILLEBREW) (Atlanta, GA 2003) 81-101; 
FANTALKIN — FINKELSTEIN, “The Sheshonq I Campaign”, 18-42; A. FANTALKIN, 
“The Appearance", 17-44; SERGI, “Judah’s Expansion”, 226-246. 
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III. Joash, Amaziah and the Memory 
of the Davidic-Omride Marriage in 2 Kgs 14,8-14 


According to 2 Kgs 14,8-14, Amaziah had just been victorious over 
the Edomites (v. 7) and wished to challenge Joash, king of Israel, to 
war (v. 8) ?. Joash warned him not to think that his victory in the desert 
made him powerful enough to engage and defeat Israel, but Amaziah 
ignored the warning (vv. 9-11). Eventually, Joash invaded Judah and 
attacked Amaziah near Beth-shemesh. Amaziah's army was routed, and 
he was taken into captivity in Samaria (vv. 12-13). Joash went on to 
Jerusalem, broke down its walls, sacked the Temple, and captured 
members of the royal court (vv. 13-14). 

The fact that this short account gives a detailed description of 
Amaziah's defeat, and even blames him for it, attests to its historical 
reliability. Hence, and regardless of the exact historical circumstances 
that led to the battle near Beth-shemesh 7^, it is safe to assume that the 
story was taken from a pre-Deuteronomistic source. It is also important 
to note that we are speaking here not of a factual and chronistic type 
of source but rather of a literary narrative ?, containing dialogues 
and novelistic elements such as the fable told by Joash to Amaziah 
(v. 9; further discussion below). Since the account seems to adopt a 
rather ironic point of view, it should be considered as a literary narrative 
that conveys a lesson or a message. 


23 For further discussion of this issue, see: A. SANDA, Die Bücher der Könige, 
übersetzt und erklärt. Zweiter Halbband: Das zweite Buch der Könige (EHAT 9; 
Münster 1912) 165; MoNTGOMERY, Commentary on the Book of Kings, 440; 
J. GRAY, I & II Kings. A Commentary (OTL; London 71970) 549-550; V. FRITZ, 
1 & 2 Kings. A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 2003) 318-319. 

24 For a discussion of the historical background of the battle near Beth- 
shemesh, see: I. BENZIGER, Die Bücher der Könige erklärt (KHC 9; Freiburg — 
Leipzig — Tübingen, 1899) 164; SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 166; COGAN 
— TADMOR, II Kings, 158-159; N. NA'AMAN, “Let Other Kingdoms Struggle 
with the Great Powers — You, Judah, Pay Tribute and Hope for the Best: Foreign 
Policy of the Kings of Judah in the Ninth-Eighth Centuries BCE”, Swords into 
Plowshares. Isaiah's Vision of Peace in Biblical and Modern International Rela- 
tions (eds. R. COHEN — R. WESTBROOK) (New York 2008) 63-66; MILLER — HAYES, 
A History, 351-352. 

25 It is widely agreed that the source used by the Deuteronomistic scribes of 
Kings included chronistic sources such as lists of kings or annals. However, they 
also had additional sources that were of a more literary nature; see: VAN SETERS, 
In Search of History, 297-307; N. NA'AMAN, “The Temple Library of Jerusalem 
and the Composition of the Book of Kings", Congress Volume Leiden 2004 
(ed. A. LEMAIRE) (VTS 109; Leiden — Boston, MA 2006) 129-152. 
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The account presupposes Judah's inferior military and political sta- 
tus vis-à-vis Israel, as Amaziah, who dared to confront Joash on the 
battlefield, suffered defeat and lost his throne. The inferiority of Judah 
is further emphasized in Joash's fable, which was placed at the heart 
of the narrative (v. 9): 


Joash king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying, “The thorn 
which was in Lebanon sent to the cedar which was in Lebanon, saying, 
“Give your daughter to my son in marriage". But there passed by 
a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trampled the thorn. 


The political metaphor in this fable is clear: the thorn represents 
the King of Judah while the cedar represents the King of Israel . This 
symbolic depiction leaves no room for doubt regarding the political 
and military power balance between the two kingdoms ”. 

Nevertheless, Joash's fable seems misplaced, since it tells of the 
political marriage of Judah and Israel and hardly refers to the framing 
narrative, which is the battle between Amaziah and Joash ?*. According 
to the fable, the thorn asks for the hand of the cedar's daughter and is 
consequently trampled by a “wild beast". In other words, the king of 
Judah is destroyed as a result of his attempt to gain Israel's support 
through political marriage. The king of Israel cannot be the wild beast 
that destroys the king of Judah; and the wild beast therefore represents 
a third regional power, possibly Damascus ?. 

Historically, Jehoshaphat was the only Judahite king who took an 
Israelite princess, the Omride Athaliah, to be the chief wife of his son 
and heir, Jehoram. The fruit of this union, Jehoram's and Athaliah's 
son, Ahaziah, was the only Judahite king who was killed in battle — 
the Battle of Ramoth-gilead, in which he had to participate due to his 
familial and political ties with the House of Omri. Accordingly, the 
wild beast in Joash's fable represents the kingdom of Aram-Damascus, 


26 This is generally agreed upon by scholars; see: BENZIGER, Die Bücher der 
Könige, 164; SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 165; GRAY, I & II Kings, 549- 
550; COGAN — TADMOR, JJ Kings, 156; FRITZ, 1 & 2 Kings, 318-319. 

27 For a detailed discussion of Joash's fable, see A.M. VATER-SOLOMON, 
*Jehoash Fable of the Thistle and the Cedar (2 Kings 14.8-14 and 2 Chronicles 
25.17-24)", Saga, Legend, Tale, Novella, Fable (ed. G.W. Coars) (JSOTSS 35; 
Sheffield 1985) 126-132, 152-153. 

28 As was already noted by M. REHM, Das Zweite Buch der Könige (Würzburg 
1982) 139, and by Fritz, / & 2 Kings, 318-319. 

29 VATER-SOLOMON, “Jehoash Fable", 129. 
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and the fable itself recalls the end of the Davidic-Omride alliance in 
the Battle of Ramoth-gilead. 

Interestingly, the fable argues that the marriage alliance between 
Israel and Judah was a Judahite initiative: it was the king of Judah who 
dared to ask the daughter of the king of Israel for his son. As the fable 
emphasizes the inferiority of the Judahite king vis-à-vis his Israelite 
counterpart, it actually presents his request as an ambitious venture 
meant to fail. In light of that, it is clear that Joash's fable criticizes the 
very attempt to align with Israelite kings through marriage by claiming 
that this kind of alliance endangers the House of David. As the fable 
focuses on the act of asking for the hand of an Israelite princess (and 
not on the marriage itself), the criticism 1s actually directed against Je- 
hoshaphat, the king who formed the alliance with the Omrides. Thus, 
it seems that the historical memory of the political marriage between 
the House of David and the House of Omri, as it was shaped in 
the eighth century BCE, was overshadowed by its tragic consequences: 
the death of the king of Judah in a battle he fought for Israel *. 


IV. The Prophetic Stories about Jehoshaphat's Participation 
in Omride Wars 


Similar criticism of the Omride-Davidide alliance exists in the 
prophetic stories of Jehoshaphat's participation in the Omride wars in 
the Gilead (1 Kgs 22,1-38) and in Moab (2 Kgs 3,4-27). Both stories 
tell how Jehoshaphat willingly joined military campaigns initiated and 
led by an Omride king, even though both campaigns ended in failure 
and in one the king of Israel lost his life. In what follows I shall first 
discuss the origin and possible date of each prophetic story, and then 
I shall discuss its relevance to the creation of the Judahite historical 
memory of the Omrides. 


1. 1 Kgs 22,1-38 


The narrative in 1 Kgs 22,1-38 relates how the king of Israel died 
in a battle against Aram-Damascus at Ramoth-gilead. The account of 


? Some scholars argued that the account about the battle between Amaziah 
and Joash originated in Israel (e.g., see: BENZIGER, Die Bücher der Könige, 164- 
165; SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 166; GRAY, I & II Kings, 549-550; 
REHM, Das Zweite Buch, 137); in light ofthe evidence mentioned above, however, 
it is better to assume that the narrative reflects the Judahite point of view. Further 
arguments for this position will be presented at a later point in this essay. 
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the battle (vv. 2b-4, 29-38*), which is interrupted by a prophetic story 
(vv. 5-28; see below), focuses on the relationship between the king of 
Israel and the king of Judah. According to the story, not only did Je- 
hoshaphat willingly agree (v. 4) to join a battle initiated by the king of 
Israel (who only in v. 20 will be identified as Ahab), but he was also 
ready to endanger his own life — disguising himself in the hope that the 
Aramaean army would mistake Jehoshaphat for Israel's king (vv. 30-31). 

Although many scholars treat this story as a unified literary work ?!, 
E. Würthwein has demonstrated that the account of the battle (vv. 2b-4, 
29-38*) is not explicitly related to the prophetic story that intersects it *?. 
This conclusion is based on the following observations: (1) the sum- 
mary of the battle (vv. 29-37) disregards three important elements that 
are mentioned in the prophetic story — the expected defeat (v. 17), the 
fate of the false prophet Zedekiah (v. 25), and the fate of the true 
prophet, Micaiah ben Imlah, who was imprisoned till the end of the 
battle; (2) Jehoshaphat ignored the prophecy he asked for (vv. 5-8), 
and joined the battle (v. 29) in spite of the warnings of YHWH’s prophets 
(vv. 17, 19-23). Würthwein's conclusion is further supported by 
the fact that the prophetic story (vv. 5-28) shares specific terminology 
and theological concepts (that do not occur in the battle account in vv. 
2b-4, 29-38*) with Jeremiah and Ezekiel ?. These links cannot be 


3! E.g., M. REHM, Das Erste Buch der Könige (Würzburg 1979) 215-216; M. 
COGAN, 1 Kings: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 10; 
New Haven, CT — London 200) 496-498. 

? For further details, see: E. WÜRTHWEIN, “Zur Komposition von I Reg 22,1- 
38”, Das ferne und nahe Wort. Festschrift Leonhard Rost zur Vollendung seines 
70 Lebensjahres am 31.11.1966 Gewidmet (ed. F. Maass) (BZAW 105; Berlin 
1967) 245-254; ID., Die Bücher, 253-257. These conclusions were followed by 
SCHMITT, Elisa, 42-45, and to a certain extent also by A. ROFÉ, The Prophetical 
Stories. The Narratives about Prophets in the Hebrew Bible, their Literary Types 
and History (Jerusalem 1988) 142-152. 

3 The terminological and theological similarities between the prophetic story 
in vv. 5-28 and Jeremiah and Ezekiel include the following: the symbolic act of 
the false prophet Zedekiah (v.11), which is similar to the symbolic act performed 
by the false prophet Hananiah ben Azur in Jeremiah 28; the words used by 
the prophet (v. 11: *With these you shall push Aram until they are destroyed") 
repeated mainly in Jer 9,15; 14,12; 44,27; 49,37 and Ezek 34,21; the verb nb' in 
the niphal (v.12) is typical of Jeremiah (e.g., 2,8; 5,31; 11,21; 14,14-16; 19,14; 
20,1.6; 23,25-26.32) and Ezekiel (e.g., 4,7; 6,2; 11,4.13; 12,27; 13,2.16-17; 21,2.7. 
14.19.33) but it is rather rare in the Deuteronomistic History (Deuteronomy— 
Kings); the phrase “the words of the prophets” (dibré hannebi im) in v.13, appears 
again only in Jer 23,16; 27,16; 28,9, and it appears in a similar theological context 
(warning of false prophecies); the demand of the king of Israel (v.16, “you speak 
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accidental, since the prophetic story in vv. 22,5-28, like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, deals with the problem of true and false prophecies **. The in- 
tellectual discourse of true and false prophecies was a consequence of 
Jerusalem’s destruction in the early 6" century BCE, and it character- 
izes the theological worldview of the Judean intellectual elite in the 
Persian period °°. It is thus logical to conclude that the prophetic story 
(vv. 5-28) expanded an earlier battle account (vv. 2b-4, 29-38*), incor- 
porating into it Persian period theology. 

The question is, therefore, which historical reality — if any — is 
reflected by the earlier battle account. Allegedly, the prophetic story 
contradicts the Assyrian documents according to which both Ahab and 
his heir, Joram, were allies rather than foes of Hadadezer, king of Aram- 
Damascus 3. In an attempt to resolve this confusion, Na'aman suggests 
that the story in 1 Kgs 22,1-38 depicts the death of Ahab in the battle 
of Qarqar, fought against Shalmaneser III in 853 BCE. He argues that 
the death of Ahab (vv. 32-38) was narrated as the death of a hero and 
thus reflects a positive memory of the king ?". Indeed, Ahab must have 
died around 853 BCE, and so not too long after the battle of Qarqar, 
but according to Kings he died peacefully (1 Kgs 22,40) and not on the 
battlefield. There is also no reason to assume that his death was com- 
memorated as heroic in 2 Kgs 22,32-38 38. Lastly, the narration of the 


to me nothing but the truth") is repeated only in Jer 9,4; 23,28 and in a similar 
theological context (false prophecies); the prophecy of Micaiah ben Imlah (v. 17) 
corresponds to a similar prophecy in Ezekiel 34, esp. vv. 5-6, and uses the same 
verbs and the same metaphor (cf. Num 27,17). 

? For further discussion, see: ROFÉ, The Prophetical Stories, 142-152; R.W.L. 
MOBERLY, “Does God Lie to His Prophets? The Story of Micaiah ben Imlah as a 
Test Case", HTR 96 (2003) 1-23. 

35 See: DAFNI, “PU rm und falsche Prophetie in I Reg 22", ZAW 112 (2000) 
365-385; E. BEN-ZVI, “A Contribution to the Intellectual History of Yehud: The 
Story of Micaiah and its Function within the Discourse of Persian Period Literati”, 
The Historian and the Bible. Essays in Honor of Lester L. Grabbe (eds. P.R. 
DAVIES — D.V. EDELMAN) (LHBOTS 530; London — New York 2010) 89-102. 

36 The harmonistic solution advanced by some scholars (e.g., MONTGOMERY, 
Commentary on the Book of Kings, 337; M. NOTH, The History of Israel [London 
1965] 243-245; COGAN, 1 Kings, 496), claiming that the alliance between Israel 
and Aram-Damascus was dependent upon the nature of the Assyrian threat, should 
be rejected. It is difficult to assume that Ahab or Joram could fight with the kings 
of Damascus in the short time that elapsed between the Assyrian campaigns of 
853-845 BCE. 

37 N. NA'AMAN, “Was Ahab Killed by an Assyrian Arrow in the Battle of 
Qarqar?", UF 37 (2005) 461-474. 

38 The portrayal of Ahab's death in vv. 32-38 hardly reflects heroic memory 
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battle account in vv. 2b-4, 29-38* refers specifically to a battle with 
the Aramaeans fought in Ramoth-gilead, and it is doubtful whether 
its earlier version even mentioned Ahab, whose identification is only 
made in the later prophetic story (v. 20), which expanded the original 
battle account. 

Others have suggested that the account reflects the historical reality 
ofthe second half of the ninth century BCE — a period when the King- 
dom of Israel was defeated by the mounting Aramaean hegemony *”. 
However, there is no reason to believe that any of the kings from the 
House of Nimshi were killed in battle with Aram-Damascus. The only 
Israelite king who might have been killed in battle was Joram, son of 
Ahab. And if he was killed in a battle — as also asserted on the Royal 
Aramaic Inscription from Dan — it was at the battle of Ramoth-gilead. 
For this reason, some scholars have suggested that the story in 1 Kings 
22,1-38* reflects the battle of Ramoth-gilead *. This conclusion has 
not gained much support in scholarly discussion, probably because the 
historical narration in the Book of Kings attributes the murder of Joram 
to Jehu (2 Kgs 9,22-24). However, the royal Aramaic inscription from 
Dan sheds new light on this conclusion as both sources — the royal 
inscription and the early battle account in 1 Kgs 22,2b-4.29-38* — 
describe the battle of Ramoth-gilead in a similar manner: the king of 
Israel attacked Ramoth-gilead, which was subjugated to Aramaean rule 
(1 Kgs 22,3; lines 3-4 in the inscription), but he was defeated and even 


of the king: after Ahab was wounded, he bade the driver of his chariot: “Turnabout, 
and carry me out of the battle, for I am wounded" (v. 34). It is later written that 
“the king was propped up (Heb: mo ‘amad) in his chariot" (v. 35). The verb "md 
used in the passive hophal form indicates that the king of Israel, against his own 
will, was propped up in his chariot as if he were still leading the battle. In my 
view, this phrasing reflects criticism rather than a positive memory. 

3 J.M. MILLER, “The Elisha Cycle (2 Reg. 3-9) and the Accounts of the Om- 
ride Wars”, JBL 85 (1966) 441-454; W.T. PITARD, Ancient Damascus. A Historical 
Study of the Syrian City State from Earliest Times until its Fall to the Assyrians 
in 732 BCE (Winona Lake, IN 1987) 124-125, 167-168; H.J. Stipe, Elischa — 
Propheten — Gottesmánner. Die Kompositiongeschichte des Elischazyklus und 
verwandter Texte, rekonstruiert auf der Basis von Text und Literarkritik zu 1 Kón 
20,22 und 2 Kón 2-7 (München 1987) 198-201. 

40 WHITLEY, “The Deuteronomistic Presentation”, 137-152; SCHMITT, Elisa, 
61-63; S. HERRMANN, A History of Israel in the Old Testament Times (London 
1973) 214-215; S.J. DEVRIES, Prophet against Prophet. The Role of Micaiah Nar- 
rative (1 Kings 22) in the Development of Early Prophetic Tradition (Grand 
Rapids, MI 1978) 92-99; Ip., / Kings: Translation and Commentary (WBC 12; 
Waco, TX 1985) 266-267. 
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died in battle (1 Kgs 22,34-37; lines 7-9 in the inscription) *'. It may 
therefore be concluded that Joram is the “king of Israel” whose name 
is missing in the earliest version of the battle account in 1 Kgs 22,2b- 
4.29-38*. 

Further support for this conclusion is to be found by comparing the 
depiction of Joram's death during Jehu's rebellion (2 Kgs 9,22-24) with 
that of the king's death in 1 Kgs 22,29-37. In both cases it 1s said that 
an arrow hit the king and that he died in his chariot during the battle 
with the Aramaeans at Ramoth-gilead; both narrations use specific 
terms and phrases that do not appear again in the biblical historio- 
graphic literature *. Indeed, these narrations belong to two different 
and non-contemporaneous accounts (though one could have been the 
Vorlage ofthe other), but the historical circumstances and the similarity 
of the content and the phrasing indicate a common historical memory: 
the death of the king of Israel in his chariot as a direct consequence of 
a battle fought against the Aramaeans at Ramoth-gilead. 

The role of Jehoshaphat in the earlier battle account remains an ob- 
stacle in any attempt to identify the historical setting of this story with 
the battle of Ramoth-gilead. All the other sources that refer to this battle 
indicate that it was Ahaziah and not Jehoshaphat who sided with Joram 
against the Aramaeans. Moreover, all sources indicate that the king 
of Judah was killed in the battle or died shortly after in Jehu's revolt. 
In the battle account of vv. 2b-4, 29-38*, in contrast, Jehoshaphat is 
spared. Historiographically speaking, it is clear that this story 1s not an 
accurate documentation of events, as it was composed on a high literary 
level and includes dialogues (between the king of Israel and the king 
of Judah), irony (death of a king who grappled to avoid his own death), 
and some characteristics of tales (like the disguise of the king). Fur- 
thermore, the focus of this account is on the relationship between the 
king of Israel and the king of Judah, rather than on the battle itself. 

The story emphasizes the inferior status of Jehoshaphat relative to 
the Israelite king: Jehoshaphat is depicted as a passive figure who bends 


^! For discussions of the battle of Ramoth-gilead in light of the Tel Dan 
Inscription, see: RoBKER, The Jehu Revolution, 240-274, 291-292; A. KNAPP, 
“The Dispute over the Land of Qedem at the Onset of the Aram-Israel Conflict: 
A Reanalysis of Lines 3-4 of the Tel Dan Inscription", JNES 73 (2014) 105-116; 
SERGI, “Die Schlacht", 33-49. 

4 These include the phrase “turn hand” (häfak yád) in 1 Kgs 22,34 and 2 Kgs 
9,23; the verb Alh for indicating the king's injury (1 Kgs 22,34; 2 Kgs 8,29); and 
the noun rakab (charioteer) in 1 Kgs 22,34 and 2 Kgs 9,17. 
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to the will of the king of Israel not only by participating in a battle that 
was only in the interest of Israel (v. 3), but also by risking his life for 
the sake of Israel's king (vv.30-31). The eventual death of the king of 
Israel only emphasizes this characterization, as it reveals Jehoshaphat 
as having been allied with a king who suffered defeat. For this reason, 
the account was considered as a “lesson” with a political message *, 
since it criticizes the pro-Omride policy of the Davidic kings *. 
Yet, the battle account in 2 Kgs 22,2b-4.29-38* should not be regarded 
as a parable disconnected from any specific historical reality *, 
but more as a “lesson” story, which uses a familiar historical event 
and refers to a common memory about the past in order to convey a 
political message. 

The only remaining matter of dispute is whether the Deuterono- 
mistic scribes of Kings in late monarchic Judah were acquainted with 
the older account in vv. 2b-4, 29-38*. It was previously suggested that 
the story in 1 Kgs 22,1-38 was inserted into Kings only in a secondary 
and late stage of the book's redaction *. This conclusion is based on 
the following observations: (1) Ahab's peaceful death and burial for- 
mula (1 Kgs 22,40) does not presuppose his death on the battlefield, 
and accordingly it seems that the story of his death in Ramoth-gilead 
is secondary *’; Ahab's figure, on the other hand, would have been in- 
troduced into the narrative only with the insertion of the prophetic story 
in vv. 5-28, and, if so, then there is no contradiction between Ahab's 
death and burial formula and the depiction of a king's death in Ramoth- 
gilead *; (2) vv. 35bP-36, 38 adjust the story of the king's death on the 
battlefield to Elijah's prophecy in 1 Kgs 21,20-24, which foresees the 


4 SCHMITT, Elisa, 51-52; ROFÉ, The Prophetical Stories, 142-152; H.C. 
BRICHTO, Toward a Grammar of Biblical Poetics. Tales of the Prophets (New York 
— Oxford 1992) 183-185. 

^ WÜRTHWEIN, Die Bücher der Könige, 281-282. 

5 As argued by: Ror£, The Prophetical Stories, 142-152; WÜRTHWEIN, Die 
Bücher der Könige, 281-282; BRICHTO, Toward a Grammar, 183-185. 

46 SCHMITT, Elisa, 131-138; Stipp, Elischa, 432-441; OTTO, Jehu, 197-211, 
247-267. 

17 On this point, see: C. STEUERNAGEL, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament mit einem Anhang über die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen (Tübin- 
gen 1912) 348-349; G. HÖLSCHER, “Das Büch der Könige: Seine Quellen und 
seine Redaktion", Eucharisterion. Studien zur Religion und Literatur des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments. Hermann Gunkel zum 60. Geburtstag dem 23. Mai 1922 
(ed. H. SCHMIDT) (FRLANT 36; Göttingen 1923) 184-186. 

48 For further arguments, see: DEVRIES, / Kings, 98-99; M.A. SWEENEY, / & 
II Kings: A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY — London 2007) 57. 
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fall of the Omride dynasty in the days of Joram the son of Ahab. This 
prophecy was fulfilled in Jehu’s revolt (2 Kgs 9,36-37; 10,10-11) ®, 
and thus the attempt to present Ahab's death on the battlefield as a 
realization of Elijah’s prophecy seems secondary to the main compo- 
sitional stage of Kings °°. Yet, since the entire prophetic story is 
secondary, vv. 35bf-36, 38 are also secondary to the early battle 
account. In other words, because of the introduction of Ahab to the 
early battle account, the prophetic expansion was also adapted to 
comply with Elijah’s prophecy by the insertion of these verses. 

In light of all the aforementioned evidence, there is no reason to 
assume that the early battle account in 1 Kgs 22, 2b-4.29-38* 1s a later 
insertion. Rather, it seems that an early account of the death of an Is- 
raelite king on the battlefield of Ramoth-gilead was known to the au- 
thors of Kings. This may also be deduced from the fact that the citation 
formula given to Jehoshaphat (2 Kgs 22,46) presupposes his partici- 
pation in wars ?'. This early battle account was expanded with a 
prophetic story at a later stage in light of the composition of the Books 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The references to Ahab were introduced into 
the narrative only at this later stage. 


2. 2 Kings 3,4-27 


The prophetic story in 2 Kgs 3,4-27 tells how Jehoshaphat took part 
in an unsuccessful military campaign initiated by Joram, son of Ahab, 
in order to suppress Mesha's rebellion in Moab. In a way similar to the 
prophetic story about the battle of Ramoth-gilead, it seems that here, too, 
an early battle account (vv. 4-9, 21-27*) was expanded with a prophetic 
story (vv. 11-20) °°. This conclusion is based on the following observa- 


? For discussions of Elijah's prophecy for the *House of Ahab" and its ful- 
filment, see: SCHMITT, Elisa, 134; WÜRTHWEIN, Die Bücher der Könige, 257; STIPP, 
Elischa, 210-211, 362-363, 435-437; Orro, Jehu, 121-129, 202-211. 

50 SCHMITT, Elisa, 136-138; SriPP, Elischa, 435-437; MCKENZIE, The Trouble, 
92; Orro, Jehu, 207-211. 

5! N. NA'AMAN, “Prophetic Stories as Sources for the Histories of Jehoshaphat 
and the Omrides", Biblica 78 (1997) 155-156; but see Orro, Jehu, 199 note 220. 

? Some scholars argue for the literary unity of the prophetic story in 2 Kgs 
3,4-27: e.g., SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 18-24, 80-82; MONTGOMERY, 
Commentary on the Book of Kings, 358; REHM, Das Zweite Buch, 40-42; COGAN 
— TADMOR, // Kings, 48-52; N. NA'AMAN, “Royal Inscription versus Prophetic 
Story: Mesha Rebellion according to Biblical and Moabite Historiography”, Ahab 
Agonistes. The Rise and Fall of the Omri Dynasty (ed. L.L. GRABBE) (London — 
New York 2007) 158-160. 
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tions: (1) Elisha is suddenly introduced into the narrative in v. 11, and 
he is the main figure of the plot only in vv. 11-18, after which he com- 
pletely disappears from the narrative; (2) Elisha's prophecies are not re- 
ally fulfilled: the prophecy about Moab's defeat (v. 18), for instance, is 
not fulfilled as Israel had to retreat (v. 27); and the prophecy about the 
water for the thirsty Israelite army (vv. 9b.16-17) was fulfilled but for 
another purpose (the deception of Mesha in v. 20) and in a different way 
(2 Kgs 3,16 vis-à-vis 2 Kgs 3,20) *. Furthermore, the prophetic story 
(vv. 11-20, 25) that interrupts the battle account shares specific termi- 
nology and theological ideas with Jeremiah and Ezekiel and with the 
Elijah cycle (1 Kings 17-19), all composed not before the late sixth cen- 
tury BCE *. In light of this, and due to the similarity with the prophetic 
story in 1 Kgs 22,5-28 (in both Jehoshaphat asks for a prophecy before 
the battle, and in both the prophecy is ambiguous and does not affect 
Jehoshaphat's decision to join the war), it seems that both prophetic 
stories expanded old battle accounts sometime during the Persian period. 

On the other hand, the early battle account about the campaign in 
Moab contains folkloristic elements, some of which are inconsistent 
with the theology of Kings and seem to be earlier °°: (1) according to 
vv. 21-24 the rising sun misled Mesha into believing that the kings, 
who were in reality attacking him, were fighting with each other; 
(2) according to vv. 26-27, in the face of the mighty Israelite attack, 
Mesha, in an act of despair, sacrificed his own son and heir. As a result, 
“divine wrath" forced Israel to retreat °°. 


5 On this observation, see: SCHMITT, Elisa, 32-34; WÜRTHWEIN, Die Bücher 
der Könige, 281; FRITZ, 1 & 2 Kings, 243-244; E. Gass, “Topographical Consid- 
eration and Redaction Criticism of 2 Kings 3”, JBL 128 (2009) 65-84. 

% Verse 11 relates to the rather late tradition that presents Elisha as the heir 
of Elijah in 1 Kgs 19,16.19-21 (see OTTO, Jehu, 209-211); v. 13 mentions the “Baal 
Prophets" who, according to the story in 1 Kings 17-18, were Elijah's adversaries 
(see OTTO, Jehu, 209-211); Elisha's oath in v. 14 is repeated only in the Elijah-El- 
isha traditions (1 Kgs 17,1; 18,15; 2 Kgs 5,16). The phrase “The hand of YuwH 
came upon him" (v. 15) appears only in Ezek 1,3; 3,14.22; 33,22; 37,1; 40,1. The 
absolute form of the verb ‘sh (v. 16) appears in a similar manner only in Jer 4,8; 
Ezek 23,30; and Esther 9,17-18; and the phrase “The word of YHwH is with him" 
(v. 12) appears in a similar syntactic form in Jer 27,18; 37,17. 

35 For further details, see: SCHMITT, Elisa, 34; WÜRTHWEIN, Die Bücher der 
Könige, 284-285; STIPP, Elischa, 148-149; OTTO, Jehu, 215-216; R.G. KRATZ, 
“Chemosh’s Wrath and Yahweh's No: Ideas of Divine Wrath in Moab and Israel”, 
Divine Wrath and Divine Mercy in the World of Antiquity (eds. R.G. Kratz — H. 
SPIECKERMANN) (FAT 2, 33; Tübingen 2008) 105; Gass, “Topographical”, 82-83. 

5 There is no dispute that the divine wrath (v. 27) was the result of Mesha's 
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In light of the aforementioned evidence, it has been suggested that 
the early battle account was originally composed in Israel and did not 
include either Jehoshaphat or the king of Edom °’; rather, it was ex- 
panded in Judah, where it was redacted together with other prophetic 
stories (e.g., 1 Kgs 22,1-38; 2 Kgs 6,24 — 7,20) before finally being in- 
tegrated into the Book of Kings **. The omission of the king of Edom 
from the original battle account seems reasonable, as he is introduced 
into the account only in v. 9, (cf. vv. 6-7) and is mentioned only in the 
prophetic expansion (v. 12). Furthermore, v. 26 makes better sense if 
the king of Edom was not originally part of the battle account *, thus 
removing the odd direction of the military campaign 9. On the other 
hand, the omission of Jehoshaphat from the early account affects its 
literary cohesiveness: the conclusion of the account in vv. 26-27 cannot 
be understood without vv. 20-24, which clearly relates to more than 
one king attacking Mesha. If only one king were leading the military 


sacrifice (v. 26); however, scholars dispute whether it was the divine wrath of 
Kemosh, the Moabite god (e.g., SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 23-24; GRAY, 
I & II Kings, 439; Stipp, Elischa, 497-498; OTTO, Jehu, 216) or that of YHWH (e.g., 
REHM, Das Zweite Buch, 48; COGAN — TADMOR, I Kings, 51-52; KRATZ, “Chemosh's 
Wrath”,108-109). For further discussion, see: SCHMITT, Elisa, 34 note 8; WÜRTH- 
WEIN, Die Bücher der Könige, 284; KRATZ, “Chemosh’s Wrath”, 106-109. 

57 Stıpp, Elischa, 63-151, esp. 140-151, identifies the early Israelite tradition 
in vv. 16-17, 19, 24, 25, 27; OTTO, Jehu, 215-216, identifies it in vv. 20-24, 
26-27. According to KRATZ, “Chemosh’s Wrath”, 105, the early Israelite tradition 
is to be identified in vv. (4).5-6a, 26a, 27. According to Gass, “Topographical”, 
65-84, only vv. 24-27 constitute the original core of the story. 

55 For the assumption that a prophetic stories cycle was composed separately 
and integrated in the Book of Kings only at a later stage of its redaction, see: 
ScuMirT, Elisa, 32-72, 131-138; Orro, Jehu, 197-219, 252. 

? It is stated in v. 26 that the king of Moab tried “to break through to the king 
of Edom"; however, this statement makes no sense if the king of Edom was fight- 
ing with Joram and Jehoshaphat. Scholars argued that Edom should be read 
“Aram” (e.g., MONTGOMERY, Commentary on the Book of Kings, 363; NA'AMAN, 
“Prophetic Stories", 161), but there is no sense in reading “Aram” here, as the 
northern neighbor of Moab was Ammon. On the hypothesis that this verse was 
only added with the prophetic expansion, this problem is resolved. 

6 According to v. 8, Joram attacked Moab through Edom, which is odd since 
Israel was located north-west of Moab. Some scholars have tried to find military 
reasoning behind this odd direction (e.g., SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 
18-19; MONTGOMERY, Commentary on the Book of Kings, 360; GAss, “Topograph- 
ical", 70-75), but it is better to assume that it was chosen only with the insertion 
of the king of Edom into the story in order to explain the illusion of the water that 
looked like blood (using the Hebrew word play between dam [= blood] and 'edom 
[the name of the polity which also refers to the color red]). 
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campaign against Moab, then Mesha’s misconception that his enemies 
were fighting each other would make no sense. It seems, therefore, that 
the early battle account is to be found in 2 Kgs 3,4-7.(8).21-24.26-27. 
This account related how Joram and Jehoshaphat had to retreat from 
their successful military campaign against Mesha because of divine 
wrath. In other words, itprovided an unnatural explanation for the fail- 
ure of Joram to re-subjugate Mesha, even though Israel was considered 
much stronger than Moab. Like the early account of the battle of 
Ramoth-gilead (1 Kgs 22, 2b-4.29-38*), this account also tells how the 
king of Judah was led into defeat on the battlefield, fighting a war 
which he did not initiate. 

It was previously suggested that the story in 2 Kgs 3,4-27 was in- 
serted into Kings only in a secondary and late stage of the book's redac- 
tion: (1) the introduction of the king of Edom into the account 
contradicts the formulaic description in Kings (1 Kgs 22,48), according 
to which there was no king in Edom during Jehoshaphat's reign; (2) 
the negative presentation of Joram (v. 13) contradicts his more favor- 
able presentation by the Deuteronomistic scribes (2 Kgs 3,1-3). How- 
ever, since it seems that the king of Edom was only introduced into the 
narrative with the prophetic expansion, there is no contradiction be- 
tween the earlier battle account and the formulaic frame of Kings. The 
same is true for the negative presentation of Joram in the prophetic ex- 
pansion, which in any case does not contradict the theological evalua- 
tion of him in Kings °'. Moreover, since the formulaic frame of Kings 
includes two notes about the Mesha rebellion (2 Kgs 1,1; 3,3) and since 
it seems that the authors of Kings knew that Jehoshaphat participated 
in some battles (1 Kgs 22,46), it would be better to assume that the 
early battle account about the Israelite-Judahite campaign to Moab, as 
reconstructed above, had already been integrated into the Book of 
Kings during its early stage of composition, in late monarchic Judah. 
It was further expanded with a prophetic story (2 Kgs 3,9-20.25), as 
part of supplementary prophetic redaction in Kings that also included 
1 Kings 22,5-28 and at least parts of the Elijah-Elisha cycle ©. 


6! The presentation of Joram in the formulaic frame of Kings was meant to 
argue — in accordance with the Deuteronomistic perception — that the destruction 
of the *House of Ahab" was not due to Joram's sins solely, but was also the result 
of the accumulative sins committed by the entire Omride dynasty. A similar mech- 
anism can be observed in the Deuteronomistic presentation of the last Israelite 
king (2 Kgs 17,1-2). 

€ T. ROMER, “From Deuteronomistic History to Nebiim and Torah", Making 
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Historically, it is questionable whether Jehoshaphat could actually 
have taken part in this campaign, as his reign seems to have preceded 
Mesha's rebellion 9. However, it has already been noted that an attempt 
to read this account as an accurate historical documentation fails to 
grasp its entire folkloristic and legendary nature *. Nevertheless, the 
basic setting of the account (that Moab was subjugated to the Omrides 
until Mesha managed to cast off their yoke) is confirmed by the Mesha 
Inscription, and evidence exists of at least one Davidic king (Ahaziah) 
joining an Omride war. Thus, it seems safe to conclude that a Judahite 
king (whether Jehoshaphat or his descendants Jehoram and Ahaziah) 
did join the Omride military's attempt to quell Mesha's rebellion. 


3. Discussion 


The sources for the prophetic stories about Jehoshaphat's par- 
ticipation in the Omride wars are found in two early battle accounts 
that were composed on the basis of authentic historical memories re- 
garding the Omride's failure on the battlefields of Gilead and Moab. 
These accounts were not meant to document historical events per se, 
and thus inaccuracy and folkloristic design predominate in the details. 
Since neither conveys a clear Deuteronomistic theological message, 
and since they are acquainted with historical events of the mid-ninth 
century BCE, it seems that they were composed prior to the composi- 
tion of the Book of Kings, sometime during the eighth century BCE. 
The fact that they share similar plot, narration and political message 
(see below) further suggests that they were composed contemporane- 
ously by the same scribes, in Jerusalem. 

The similar plot shared by both accounts attests to their purpose and 
to the reasoning behind their composition: they narrate how Jehoshaphat 
willingly joined a military campaign initiated by an Omride king; how 
Jehoshaphat was a passive figure who bends to the will ofthe king of Is- 
rael not only by participating in battles that were purely in the interest of 
Israel, but also by risking his life for the sake of Israel's king; and finally 
in each account the king of Israel is eventually defeated, which places in 


the Biblical Text. Textual Studies in the Hebrew and Greek Bible (ed. I. HIMBAZA) 
(OBO 275; Fribourg — Góttingen 2015) 1-18. 

8 S. TIMM, Die Dynastie Omri. Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
Israels im 9. Jahrhundert vor Christus (FRLANT 124; Góttingen 1982) 171-180; 
WURTHWEIN, Die Bücher der Könige, 284-285. 

€ SANDA, Das zweite Buch der Könige, 80-82; WURTHWEIN, Die Bücher der 
Könige, 285. 
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question Jehoshaphat's loyalty to him. From this point of view, the early 
accounts about Jehoshaphat's participation in Omride's wars actually 
criticize Jehoshaphat's pro-Omride policy. The fact that by aligning him- 
self with the Omrides he gave Judah the opportunity to grow and prosper 
was completely forgotten and overshadowed by the events that brought 
this alliance to an end. It seems, therefore, that within the Judahite his- 
torical memory Jehoshaphat was mainly remembered for pursuing the 
Omride alliance, which eventually almost brought about the fall of the 
House of David. These observations clarify the reason for the attribution 
of both accounts to the reign of Jehoshaphat, even though he did not par- 
ticipate in either of them: as Jehoshaphat was the king who allied the 
House of David with the House of Omri (by the marriage of his son to 
an Omride princess), he was also held to be the king responsible for the 
failure of this alliance and its tragic consequences. 


V. The Davidic-Omride Alliance and the Shaping 
of Judahite Historical Memory 


It seems that all three battle accounts discussed above are based on 
authentic historical memory of the military cooperation or military 
struggles between Israelite and Judahite kings in the mid ninth and the 
early eighth centuries BCE. These accounts were not derived from 
chronistic documents, but instead they were tales narrated in a liter- 
ary-novelistic style whose purpose was to convey a political message. 
They all criticized Jehoshaphat's pro-Omride policy and warn of the 
dangers this policy bore for Judah. Hence, much before the composi- 
tion of the Book of Kings the historical memory ofthe Davidic-Omride 
alliance was shaped solely in light of its tragic failure. It was the polit- 
ical consequences of the alliance — the death of a Judahite king in a 
battle he fought for the Omrides — and not cultic or religious ideas 
that determined its negative image. 

Since Jehoshaphat established the alliance with the Omrides 
through marriage, he was conceived by the Judahite scribal elite of the 
eighth century BCE as the king responsible for the tragic consequences 
of such an alliance. On the other hand, Jehoram, who actually was mar- 
ried to the Omride princess, and Ahaziah, who died fighting for 
the Omrides, were not considered responsible for their own defeat but, 
instead, were regarded as victims of the marriage alliance with the 
Omrides imposed on them by Jehoshaphat. This stands in marked 
contrast to the historical perception of the Deuteronomistic scribes in 
late monarchic Judah, as revealed by their theological evaluations 
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of Jehoram (2 Kgs 8,18-19) and Ahaziah (2 Kgs 8,27), accusing them 
of venerating foreign gods as a result of their political and familial 
relationship with the Omrides 9. Jehoshaphat, in sharp contrast with 
his depiction in the (earlier) three battle accounts, was granted by the 
Deuteronomistic scribes a positive theological evaluation as a king 
“who did what was right in the eyes of YHwH” (2 Kgs 22,43) 66. 

I have already discussed elsewhere the theological evaluations of 
the Judahite kings and the manner in which they reflect the historical 
perception of the Deuteronomistic scribes. My conclusion was that the 
early kings of Judah were evaluated solely on the grounds oftheir cultic 
behavior as interpreted by the authors of Kings from the meager 
sources they had at their disposal 9'. The relationship between the Da- 
vidic and Omride kings was evaluated by the Deuteronomistic scribes 
purely from a cultic and theological perspective. The earlier political 
focus, reflected in their written sources, was shifted towards cultic in- 
terest. For this reason, Jehoram and Ahaziah were blamed for cultic 
sins (implied by the fact that during their reigns foreign princesses took 
the position of "chief wife" in the court of Jerusalem) and not by their 
political acts. Jehoshaphat, on the other hand, was judged not by his 
political actions but only according to the way the Deuteronomistic 
scribes understood his cultic behavior. 


VI. Conclusions 


The three battle accounts discussed above (1 Kgs 22,2b-4.29-38*; 2 
Kgs 3,4-7.(8).21-24.26-27; 14,8-14) demonstrate that the image of the 
marriage alliance between the House of David and the House of Omri 
was shaped long before the composition of the Book of Kings, probably 
sometime during the eighth century BCE. It was remembered in Judah 
as an alliance that almost brought about the fall of the House of David, 
concealing the fact that Judah had much to gain from it. Within this con- 
text, it was Jehoshaphat, the king who wed his son and heir to an Omride 
princess, who was held responsible for the tragic results of this alliance. 

Contemporaneously the image of the Omrides as a sinful dynasty 
was constructed in Israel. The need to legitimize Nimshide rule over Is- 


6 For further discussion, see SERGI, “Foreign Women", 193-207. 

$6 Though, like other Kings considered loyal to the Yahwistic cult, Je- 
hoshaphat too was blamed for the ongoing cult in the bamöt. 

67 SERGI, “Foreign Women”, 193-207. 
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rael gave rise to historiographic compositions presenting the Omrides 
not only as ruthless (and even somewhat foreign) rulers, but also as sin- 
ners against YHWH. Both in Judah and in Israel it was the political deeds 
of the Omrides and their eventual failure that overshadowed their 
achievements, which were deliberately erased from memory. It is clear, 
therefore, that not long after their demise, the Omrides were already 
commemorated both in Judah and in Israel as corrupt, illegitimate rulers. 

This is the context in which the Deuteronomistic presentation of 
the Omrides in Kings should be understood. The Deuteronomistic 
scribes in late monarchic Judah inherited from their predecessors the 
three battle accounts presenting the Omrides as the dynasty that en- 
dangered the House of David. Their image as anti-Yahwistic and ruth- 
less rulers, as presented in the Israelite sources they had at their 
disposal, only complemented the already negative image of the Om- 
rides as they were commemorated in Judah. Namely, the sources used 
by the Deuteronomistic scribes indicated that the Omrides were not 
only ruthless and anti-Yahwistic but also the only Israelite dynasty that 
posed an actual threat to the rule of the House of David over Judah. 

However, whereas the historical memory of the Omrides — both 
in Israel and in Judah — was constructed in light of their political 
deeds, the Deuteronomistic scribes of Kings reshaped it in light of their 
theological world view and cultic interests. Consequently, the entire 
depiction was wrapped up in the Deuteronomistic theological interpre- 
tation presenting the tragic end of the Davidic alliance with the Om- 
rides and the end of the Omrides themselves as the result of their cultic 
sins. The former image of Jehoshaphat, as the king responsible for the 
alliance with the Omrides, was now modified so as to present him as a 
pious king who did not offend the Yahwistic cult. On the other hand, 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, the husband and the son ofthe Omride Athaliah, 
were accused of venerating foreign deities under the influence of the 
Omrides. Thus, what had previously been a political story with a po- 
litical message was reinterpreted by the Deuteronomists as a lesson 
about cultic and religious sins. Distancing their point of view from the 
former political criticism, the Deuteronomistic scribes constructed the 
image of the Omrides in the Judahite and later in the Judean cultural 
memory as a symbol of the danger in cultic and religious sins that bore 
tragic historical consequences. 
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Summary 


Although, historically, the Davidic kings had much to gain from their alliance with 
the Omrides, nothing of that was remembered in Judah; the abiding image of 
the Omrides in the Book of Kings is negative. I analyze, therefore, three different 
stories (2 Kgs 14,8-14; 1 Kgs 22,1-38; 2 Kgs 3,4-27) that mention the alliance 
between the two royal houses in order to discuss the origins of this bad image of 
the Omrides. I demonstrate that these stories, taken from pre-Deuteronomistic 
sources, reflect how the political marriage between the Davidic and the Omride 
kings was remembered in Judah prior to the composition of the Book of Kings. 


“I feared” or “I saw” in Habakkuk 3,2? 


The Masoretic text (MT) of Habakkuk 3 has fallen prey to many 
proposed emendations. Some are well-deserved given the apparent 
textual corruption in places (e.g., second colon of v. 9), while other 
emendations are more questionable, such as when they are based on a 
scholar's proposed meter for the passage !. One proposed emendation 
in Habakkuk 3 involves v. 2a in the MT ?: 


pU snug mm Pop mm nen 


2 YHWH, I heard your report I feared, YHWH, your work 


Although some scholars prefer to emend the verb NN” (“I feared") 
to NONA (“I saw”) based on possible textual support from the Greek 
(Gk), another reason for the emendation is the argument that MNS 
(“see”) creates a better parallelism with the use of 232 (“hear”) in the 
previous colon than N” (“fear”) does. Wilhelm Rudolph goes so far 
as to write: “Der Parallelismus verlangt "^N?" >. This paper focuses 
on the question regarding the appropriateness of 87° in Hab 3,2aß and 
how strongly the reading is supported by other early translations. 


I. Early Witnesses (Greek, Latin, Syriac) * 


The LXX has a longer reading for this bicolon, starting with the 
inclusion of the verb “to fear" as part of the first colon rather than the 
second (contrary to the Hebrew text): kÚpLe eLoakmkoa THY &kor]v oou 


! For example, see B. MARGULIS, “The Psalm of Habakkuk: A Reconstruction 
and Interpretation", ZAW 82 (1970) 409-441. 

? Unless otherwise noted, all Hebrew (Heb) texts are taken from the BHS and 
all English translations are my own. 

? W. RUDOLPH, Micha, Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja (KAT 13/3; Gütersloh 
1975) 233. See also J. WÖHRLE, Der Abschluss des Zwölfprophetenbuches. 
Buchübergreifende Redaktionsprozesse in den späten Sammlungen (BZAW 389; 
Berlin — New York 2008) 312. 

^ The critical edition of the Greek Septuagint (LXX) text used for Habakkuk 
is from J. ZIEGLER (Hrsg.), Duodecim Prophetae (Septuaginta 13; Góttingen 1967). 
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kai épopnenv (“Lord, I have heard your report and I was afraid") / 
Katevonoa TO épy oou kai éčéotnv (“I considered your works and 
I was amazed"). The Barberini text differs only by reading e0Aomenv 
(“I revered”) in place of épofi]onv (“I feared") in the first colon and 
by including kúpe (“Lord”) as the first word in the second colon 5. 

As formatted in Weber's text of the Latin Vulgate (La) and in the 
Leiden Peshitta (Syr), both the La and Syr include "fear" as part of the 
first colon. The La has Domine audivi auditionem tuam et timui (Lord, 
I have heard your report and I have feared") / Domine opus tuum in 
medio annorum vivifica illud (“Lord, make that work of yours live in 
the midst of years"); however, the La could be divided differently to 
more closely fit the Heb: Domine audivi auditionem tuam (“Lord, 
I have heard your report") / et timui Domine opus tuum (“and 
I have feared, Lord, your work"). The Syr has samy Main 
fluo (“Lord, I heard your name and was afraid”) / mac 
pond qw ctr 121 (“Lord, your works in the midst 
of years of life"); however, the Syr could be divided to more closely 
fit the Heb: er ana e a Sa (“Lord, I heard your name”) / 
verdi rim Adsao (“and I feared, Lord, your works”). 

The different divisions in the La and Syr (and also perhaps to some 
degree in the first colon in the Gk) could be the result of the inclusion 
of the conjunction “and” (Gk kat, La et, Syr ©) not found in the MT; 
it is difficult to determine whether the inclusion of the conjunction is 
due to an attempt to smooth out the text or whether the Heb Vorlage 
for the other versions read ^ DN?! with the possibility that the © was ac- 
cidentally dropped in the MT due to the proximity with ^, with which 
was often confused. However, the Gk, La, and Syr all attest a reading 
that includes the verb “to fear" in their translations, despite the fact 
that the Gk contains several doublets in this verse. Thus, there is more 
support for 87° than MNN in these early textual witnesses. 


The Latin (La) text is from R. WEBER, Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem 
(Stuttgart 1994). The Syriac (Syr) text is from A. GELSTON, “Dodekapropheton”, 
Dodekapropheton — Daniel - Bel — Draco (Peshitta Institute. The Old Testament 
in Syriac 3/4; Leiden 1980). 

> The Barb text used here is from E.M. Goop, “The Barberini Greek version 
of Habakkuk 3", VT9 (1951) 11-30. Where both the LXX and Barb agree, I will 
refer to the text as the “Gk” text. 
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II. Use of Statistics in the MT 


Although 2732 and MN“ appear together more often (81 pairs in 77 
verses) than YAW and 87° (37 pairs in 37 verses), this is not surprising 
because 87 only appears roughly 380 times in 368 verses, while 787 
appears more than 1,300 times in 1,214 verses in the MT °. Thus, about 
10.1% of the uses of 87 occur with DAY in the same verse, while about 
6.3% of the uses of TN? occur with YAW in the same verse. When YAW 
and N°° appear in the same verse as verbs, 71.0% (22 of 31 pairs) " 
of the time DAY precedes N””, corresponding to the order in Hab 3,2; 
in contrast, YAW and MN are split more evenly with 51.8% (42 of 81 
pairs) where YAW appears before MNS È. Statistics include 1 Kgs 3,28, 
which was counted for both pairs of words (hear > fear > see), and oc- 
currences of triads involving PAY and TN, (e.g., see > hear > see; 
hear > see > hear) ?. Unless otherwise indicated, statistics exclude 
Mic 6,9, which has the word N` pointed in BAS as a 3rd masc. sg. 
impf. of 787; however, the Greek, Syriac, and Latin traditions read a 
form of 87", in which case the Heb MT theoretically could be repointed 
as an infinitive construct or 3rd fem. sg. perf., albeit with potential 
contextual problems. 

Additional comparisons between these two word pairs are found 
in Figure 1 below. In the column designated “DAY and N°”, the first 


$ Word searches were done using Bibleworks 9.0. HALOT, 1157 estimates 
the uses of TN" to be about 1,129 in the qal alone, but records about 320 uses of 
NT (432). 

7 Verses that include finite verb forms or infinitive constructions of iw and 
NT: Gen 3,10; 21,17; Deut 4,10; 13,5.12; 17,13; 19,20; 20,3; 21,21; 31,12-13; 
Judg 6,10; 1 Sam 7,7; 12,14; 15,24; 17,11; 2 Sam 12,18; 1 Kgs 3,28; 8,43; 2 Kgs 
19,6; 2 Chr 6,33; Neh 6,16; Pss 55,20; 76,9; Qoh 12,13; Isa 37,6; 51,7; Jer 26,21; 
Dan 10,12; Hab 3,2; Hag 1,12. When including alternative forms, such as parti- 
ciples and adjectives, the number is 24 of 37 (64.9%); the additional verses are 
Pss 61,6; 66,16; 145,19; Isa 50,10; Jer 51,46; Mal 3,16. 

8 Verses that include verb forms of both yaw and MNM: Gen 24,30; 42,21; 
Exod 3,7; 4,1.31; 8,11; 16,7; Lev 5,1; Num 14,14; Deut 4,28.36; 5,24; 18,16; 26,7; 
29,3; Josh 5,6; Judg 13,23; 1 Sam 14,27; 17,28; 25,35; 28,21; 2 Sam 15,3; 1 Kgs 
3,28; 10,7; 12,16; 22,19; 2 Kgs 6,30; 13,4; 14,11; 19,16; 20,5. 13; 2 Chr 7,12; 9,6; 
10,16; 18,18; Neh 9,9; Esth 3,4; Job 13,1; 29,11; 42,5; 45,11; 48,9; Pss 66,18; 
106,44; Prov 20,12; Qoh 1,8; Cant 2,12.14; Isa 6,9-10; 18,3; 21,3; 29,18; 30,30; 
33,15.19; 37,17; 38,5; 42,18.20; 52,15; 64,3; 66,5.8.19; Jer 4,21; 5,21; 23,18; 
42,14; Lam 1,18; Ezek 1,28; 12,2; 40,4; 44,5; Dan 9,18; Amos 3,9. Note that Mic 
6,9 is excluded due to its questionable reading within its context, as are verses 
containing participles for one or both roots (Num 14,22; Deut 4,12; Isa 32,3). 

? Deut 5,24; 2 Kgs 19,16; Isa 37,17; Jer 5,21; Ezek 40,4. 
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number indicates passages in which the qal verbs are grammatically 
parallel (i.e., both are infinitive constructs or both finite verbs with 
same person and number) and share the same subject; the number in 
brackets includes other cases in which the verbs may be considered 
contextually or syntactically parallel: e.g., inconsistent verb forms re- 
ferring to the same subject as the previous verb (1 Sam 17,11; Hag 
1,12; cf. Deut 31,13) or the imperfect used for prohibitions, which is 
syntactically parallel to the use of an imperative for a positive com- 
mand (see: Deut 20,3; Isa 51,7) albeit not technically parallel in a 
strictly grammatical sense. The bracketed number also includes pairs 
in which one or both verbs are accompanied by the negative particle 
(e.g., Hear > Not Fear, etc.), which is more common where N" 
precedes YAW (3 of 7; Judg 6,10; 2 Kgs 19,6; Isa 37,6) than vice versa 
(2 of 15; Deut 20,3; Isa 51,7). 


Figure 1 
UNU and N° pnw and MNN 
Hear > Fear | Fear > Hear | Hear > See | See > Hear 

Qal, similar function, 10 [15] 3[7] 16 19 
same subject!” 
Limited to Prophecy/ 7 [13] 2 [6] 12 13 
Divine-Human !! 
Limited to Human to God? | 2[2] 0 [0] 2 1 


Thus, in verses where the verb pair is in the qal and has a similar 
function with the same subject, 87° is much more likely to follow 2732 
than precede it, whereas 2/32 tends to follow MN“ except when limited 
to human-to-God dialogue (however, the difference is only one 
verse/pair). Despite the fact that 2/32 and N7 have less than half (37) 
of the number of pairings in which 2/32 and N^ appear (81), Figure 


10 Statistics restricted to verses where the verb pairs are both qal finite verbs 
or infinitive constructs with the same subject for both verbs. 

!! Includes the same restrictions as the previous category but eliminates in- 
stances where humans are talking to or about other humans; this category is re- 
stricted to prophetic texts and other divine/human interactions. 

? Same restrictions as previous two categories but limited to humans speaking 
to or about God, as in Hab 3,2. 
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1 indicates that N7^ follows Div almost as much as, if not more often 
than, N° in each of the three categories. Within the first category, DAY 
preceding 87° accounts for 40.5% (15 of 37) of all pairings of those 
two words in contrast to 19.8% (16 of 81) where DAY precedes MNS. 
Although caution must be used when dealing with sparse data, it is no- 
table that in the very few cases where a human is speaking to or about 
God, YAW never follows 87 (Gen 3,10; Hab 3,2), whereas 78”) does 
follow DAY in one of the three verses in which both occur (Deut 5,24; 
Ps 48,9; Dan 9,18). 


III. Theological Significance of 2/32 and N" 


In addition to the statistical data which reveals how 2% and N° 
were used together, there is also a deeper theological use of the two 
words in Deuteronomy, the book in which the word pair occurs most 
often in comparison with any other book of the Bible. This recurring 
theme begins with the first occurrence of the pair in Deut 4,10 when 
Yuwn is talking to Moses: 


"DM nm pun SER ITAN DIDUN Dunne np [...]4 
TU DENN MINO DOM DI TEN Tumor 


[...] Assemble the people for me and I will cause them to hear (210348) 
my words, that they may learn to fear (N>) me all the days that they 
are living upon the land and teach their children. 


A type of hearing that leads to fearing YHWH occurs eight out of the 
nine times that 2/32 and 87" appear in the same verse throughout Deu- 
teronomy, and YAW precedes N" in every verse but 13,5 (“ ... [the LORD 
God] shall you fear [INN], his commandments you shall keep, and you 
shall hear/listen to [22] his voice [...]”). The exception is Deut 20,3, 
in which the verbs are not as closely connected as with the other pairs 
in Deuteronomy: [...] “hear [2/32], O Israel: [...] when you go into battle 
[...] do not be afraid ION] [...]”. There are four pairings of DAY 
and N° in the context of the Israelites hearing about someone being pu- 
nished for violating YHWH's commandments and fearing YHWH because 
of what they heard (13,12; 17,13; 19,20; 21,21). The last two pairs of 
viv and N” in Deuteronomy occur in successive verses (31,12-13) 
near the end of the book, and reiterate and expand upon the content of 
the first pair (4,10) found near the beginning of the book: 

[...] o>T>s mins wo vno müexb aw pa [...] 8278 Dnp n 3112 


DITER MOR nemo mbr waw [...] cmm 31,13 
[mando ov ons UN amoo 
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31.12 Assemble the people [...] in order that they will hear (av^) in order 
that they may learn and they will fear (87) the LORD, your God [...] 
3113 And their children [...] will hear (2:227) and they will learn to fear 
(INT) the LORD, your God all the days that you are living upon the 
land [...] 


Thus, 4,10 and 31,12-23 form a framing device for the use of 
hearing as a means of developing a fear of YHwH within the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 

Although it is beyond the scope of this paper to investigate more 
fully the similarities between Deuteronomy and Habakkuk 3, there are 
some noteworthy connections between these two books. Several roots 
in Hab 3,2 can also be found in Deuteronomy, often in similar forms 
and contexts: (1) the noun “Ya (“work”/“deed”) occurs in Deut 32,4 
and 33,11; (2) the piel of mn (“let live”; “preserve life”) is used in Deut 
6,24 (which also uses the root 87° in the context of fearing YHWH) and 
Deut 32,39; (3) the hiphil of 27^ (“make known") in Deut 8,3 appears 
in the context of YHWH taking action so that Israel will know to rely 
only on YHWH; (4) the root 13% (“shake”; “tremble”; or rage") occurs 
in Deut 2,25 and 28,65; (5) the root O77 (“have compassion") only oc- 
curs in the piel in Deuteronomy (13,18; 30,3), both with YHWH as the 
subject who has compassion; and (6) the qal of "21 is used 15 times in 
Deuteronomy (but always as a command to the Israelites and often so 
that they remember the deeds YHwH did for them in Egypt) ?. Habak- 
kuk (3,3) mentions Mt. Paran (N5777), which elsewhere is only 
found in Deut 33,2 '*; both passages describe the coming of YHWH from 
the south in a theophany. 755M (“praise”) in Hab 3,3 also occurs in 
Deut 10,21 and 26,19. Gearthe Werne notes strong similarities in syn- 
tax and imagery between Hab 3,4 and Deut 33,2 !. 327 (Deber; 
“plague”) in Hab 3,5 appears in Deut 28,21, while 53W (Resheph; “pes- 
tilence") occurs in Hab 3,5 and Deut 32,24. While the phrase TY ^n 
(“age-old mountains ”) only occurs in Hab 3,6, a similar phrase (777 
277?) (“ancient mountains") occurs only in Num 23,7 and Deut 33,15 


B Deut. 5,15; 7,18 (twice); 8,2.18; 9,7.27; 15,15; 16,3.12; 24,9.18.22; 25,17; 
32,7. 
14 The other eight occurrences of Paran in the MT are in references to a wilder- 
ness named Paran, not the mountain, which seems distinct; see: Gen 21,21; Num 
10,12; 12,16; 13,3. 26; Deut 1,1; 1 Sam 25,1; 1 Kgs 11,18. 

15 G. WERNE, ‘95 17%) EP and y27 NAW wid: Reading Habakkuk 3:4 
and Deuteronomy 33:2 in Light of One Another", TC: A Journal of Biblical Tex- 
tual Criticism 19 (2014) 1-10. 
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in the MT ", the latter of which also has the exact phrase 2539 mya) 
(“eternal hills”) as found in Hab 3,6 !”. 22^ (“ride”/“mount”) in Hab 
3,8 occurs as a participle in Deut 33,26 describing God (“el”) as one 
who rides in the heavens 5. Note that Deut 11,4 mentions the Egyptian 
army's destruction in the waters of the Reed Sea (072°), while Hab 3,8 
is describing YHWH raging against the sea (2°). YHWH'S burning anger 
against an object (2 [...] ^P) in Hab 3,8 also occurs five times in Deu- 
teronomy P. an (“deep”/ *abyss") is used in both Hab 3,10 and Deut 
33,13 2°. As applied to one of God's weapons, 772 (“lightning”) appears 
in both Hab 3,11 and Deut 32,41. The root 22^ (“save”), which appears 
three times in Habakkuk 3 (vv. 13 [twice] and 18) as a noun, is used as 
a verb in Deut 20,4 and 33,29. The verb yn (“smite”) in Hab 3,13 is 
also in Deut 32,39 and 33,11. The hiphil of 715 (“scatter”) in Hab 3,14 
is also used with God as the subject in Deut 4,27; 28,64; and 30,3. The 
qal of 777 (“tread upon"), appearing in Hab 3,15 and 18, is also used in 
Deut 1,26; 11,24.25; 33,29. The noun 122 (“womb”; “belly”) in Hab 
3,16 is used six times in Deuteronomy ?!. Several agricultural terms in 
Hab 3,17 also occur in Deuteronomy: a fig tree (INN) in Deut 8,8; pro- 
duce ofthe soil (ou) in Deut 11,17 and 32,22; olive tree (Mt) five times 
in Deuteronomy ??; and field (MT? 2) in Deut 32,32. Thus, it is likely 
that the vocabulary and theological perspective in Deuteronomy, includ- 
ing the use of YAW and 87, influenced the author of Habakkuk 3, or 
at least that there is a common influence upon both texts. 


IV. A Contextual and Structural Consideration of Habakkuk 3 


The structure of Hab 3,2-19 is generally divided into three major 
sections, with the middle (vv. 3-15) subdivided into two core theopha- 
nies for a total of four parts. A basic four-part structure divides Habak- 


! Also noted by P. HUMBERT, Problemes du livre d’Habacuc (Neuchatel 1944) 213. 

17 Gen 49,26 uses the same phrase but with the defective spelling £^» Ny. 

18 The verb also appears as a hiphil in Deut 32,13, while the corresponding 
noun is in Deut 11,4; 20,1; 24,6. 

19 Deut 6,15; 7,4; 11,17; 29,26; 31,17; see also HUMBERT, Problèmes, 217-218. 

20 The plural, Mann, also appears in Deut 8,7 but the context and meaning is 
quite different. 

2! Deut 7,13; 28,4.11.18.53; 30,9; however, in Deuteronomy, the 2* person 
masc. sg. suffix is used instead, and the meaning is “fruit of your womb" rather than 
the more psychological sense, as HUMBERT, Problemes, 233, calls it, in Hab 3,16. 

? Deut. 6,11; 8,8; 24,20; 28,40 (twice). 

23 Only appears six times in the MT, which is confirmed by HUMBERT, 
Problémes, 237. 
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kuk 3 into v. 2, vv. 3-7, vv. 8-15, and vv. 16-19a **. Those who propose 
a five-part structure often divide vv. 16-19 into two parts, usually vv. 
16-17 and vv. 18-19a ?5. Nevertheless, there is a consensus that there 
are breaks before and after the theophanies in vv. 3-15. The result is 
that v. 2 and v. 16 surround the theophanies which themselves break 
between v. 7 and v. 8 according to most scholars ?. 

Although 87° only appears once in Habakkuk 3 (v. 2), the concept 
of hearing and fearing does appear again at the beginning of v. 16, 
which happens to be the only other verse in Habakkuk 3 in which 7/32 
appears. The root 137 also appears in both v. 2 (as a noun; “wrath” or 
“trembling”) and v. 16 (twice as a verb, “shake”; “tremble”), as well 
as in v. 7 (also as a verb), which ends the first theophany (vv. 3-7) and 
also includes the verb "N"N> that scholars want to insert in v. 2 in place 
of ANT. 


on MIT ARD qua nora mme? 


«MN EM un pon eus apa mn mus "n 


an TON MIU” Twy wis NA TN nnn 37 


"neg oy by “Ba um nau 316 


co NEN TON NANI 33322 APT ow 


Pulling out the relevant words from the above verses, one can see 
a pattern: 


24 For example: T. HIEBERT, God of My Victory. The Ancient Hymn in 
Habakkuk 3 (HSM 38; Atlanta, GA 1986) 59-76. 

25 M. Barre, “Newly Discovered Literary Devices in the Prayer of 
Habakkuk", CBQ 75 (2013) 446-462, here 460, places a break between v. 17 and 
v. 18, partially as a result of his analysis of some previously unrecognized struc- 
turing devices (anagrams and repetition). 

26 One exception is HUMBERT, Problemes, 77-78, who divides vv. 3-15 into 
three parts. 
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A — hear B - u/2/ C — wrath/trembling 


num (“I heard" ) 


“ANT (“I feared") 


ma (“in wrath/trembling”) 


yo (“they trembled”) 


“none (“I heard") 


"mn (“[body] trembled”) 
v. 16 TION (“I tremble”) 


The clearest pattern is the connection between hearing and a reaction 
connected with fear in vv. 2 and 16, which frames the core theophanies 
in vv. 3-15. The basic pattern is ABC > A'C’. 

Further implications or observations are more tenuous, due to 
an extra use of the root 717 in v. 16 and that "NN" in v. 2 is not a direct 
parallel to "NN (“I saw”) in v. 7, which may be related to why some 
scholars want to read “MNS in both verses. With regard to the latter 
issue, Michael Barré has demonstrated that Habakkuk 3 1s full of ana- 
grams that function as literary devices. In this case, the first three letters 
of “NN” and ^R? are the same but arranged in a different order 
and, hence, could have been intended as an anagram by the author, 
albeit perhaps not as strong as some of the anagram patterns noticed by 
Barré ”. Thus, "MN does not need to be in both verses in order for 
there to be an intentional connection between the verses. 


V. Conclusion 


Although there may be other reasons for emending “PNT (“I feared") 
to PNA (“I saw”) in Hab 3,2, this brief study calls into question some 
of the primary reasons cited for the emendation. First, the early tradi- 
tions in Gk, Syr, and La do not provide strong support for emendation. 
All three include “fear” in Hab 3,2, including the expanded Gk version 
which, thanks to a doublet in translation, is cited in support of emen- 


27 BARRE, “Literary Devices”, 455-460. 
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dation. Second, N° may indeed provide a suitable parallel to 2/32 even 
in comparison to MN. Whenever N7 appears in a verse, there 
is a higher chance that YAW will also occur in the same verse than DAY 
appearing with M87. Generally speaking, 87° more frequently follows 
Dv than IN” in verses in which the paired verbs share the same sub- 
ject. Third, YAW and N° can form a theologically significant pair when 
used together, such as occurs in Deuteronomy — which may or may 
not have influenced Habakkuk; it is noteworthy that a significant 
amount of the vocabulary in Hab 3,2 can be connected to Deuteronomy 
(paw, NT, Sys, mi, 9, 137, DIM, and 227). Fourth, the concept of 
hearing and then fearing in v. 2 and v. 16 frames the core theophanies 
in vv. 3-15, with 2/32 appearing in both verses and the root 12^ from v. 
2 being substituted for 87° in v. 16. Therefore, we can conclude that 
there is no reason to reject 87° in Hab 3,2 on the basis that TN? creates 
a better parallelism with 23% in that verse. 


Brescia University Jamie BANISTER 
3107 SW Randolph Ave, Apt F. 
Topeka, KS 66611 (USA) 


Summary 


This article calls into question the practice of emending "DN" (“I feared") to ^r"? 
(“I saw”) in Hab 3,2, often by suggesting that TN? provides a more suitable 
parallel to 2:32 than does N””. This paper demonstrates that “I feared" should 
actually be preferred for several reasons on the basis of textual and contextual evi- 
dence. Moreover, this paper argues that there is a theologically significant pairing 
of DMW and N”” in Deuteronomy that may have influenced their appearance in 
Habakkuk 3, thus demonstrating that N7 can provide a logical parallel for yw’. 


Psalm 1 and the Hermeneutics of Torah 


I. Psalm 1 as 7MN-Reception 


Psalm 1 praises an ideal individual who delights in TN and who 
murmurs it constantly.* 


! How fortunate is the one who does not walk in the counsel ofthe wicked 
or stand in the path of sinners 
or sit in the dwelling of blasphemers ! ! 

? Instead, the Lorp’s irn is his pleasure, 
and he murmurs his MN day and night? . 


The placement of Psalm 1 at the introduction to the Psalter suggests 
that the meaning of Tin in Ps 1,2 is crucial not only for how one under- 
stands this psalm, but also for how one understands the entire Book of 
Psalms. And yet the meaning of N remains unclear. Answers include 
God's salvific acts, the royal ANN of Deuteronomy 17, the Decalogue, 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch, the Psalter, an early form of 
the Hebrew Bible, and even “the entire expression of the will of God" ?. 
In fact, no single gloss for TN can encapsulate all that it entails. 


* For Choon Leong Seow on the occasion of his 65th birthday, August 4, 
2017. An earlier version of this essay was presented at the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature Annual Meeting in Baltimore, MD, 2013. I undertook further research and 
revision with the funding and support of the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation 
during a research stay at the University of Góttingen in 2014. I thank those in Bal- 
timore, the University of Göttingen, and the Katholische Privat-Universität Linz, 
whose comments on earlier versions of this essay greatly improved it. 

! All translations in this essay are mine, unless otherwise noted. 

? While 737 is often translated as “meditate” (KJV, NIV, NRSV, ESV), it must 
be underscored that this meditation is vocal and not merely mental. In its ten other 
occurrences in the Psalms, it is often associated with the tongue (35,28; 37,30; 
71,24), the mouth (37,30), and the throat (115,7). 731 denotes a low, murmured 
vocalizing as an act of recitation. See the helpful discussion of ancient meditatio 
of the Psalter in N. LOHFINK, “Der Psalter und die Meditation. Zur Gattung des 
Psalmenbuches", Im Schatten deiner Flügel. Große Bibeltexte neu erschlossen 
(Freiburg im Breisgau — Basel — Vienna 1999) 143-162, here 146-148. 

? B. WEBER, “Der Beitrag von Psalm 1 zu einer ‘Theologie der Schrift" ", JET 20 
(2006) 83-113, here 87: “Die implizite Verbindung von Schrift und “Tora / Weisung’ 
zeigt an, dass mit ‘der Tora (JHWHs)’ als determinierter Größe keine einzelne (Unter- 
bzw. Weg-)Weisung im Blick ist, sondern die Gesamtbekundung des Willens Gottes". 


BIBLICA 97.4 (2016) 537-551 
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The multiplicity of answers to the question of the meaning of mn 
in Psalm 1 arises in no small part from the fact that Psalm 1 is itself an 
unfolding and explication of the meanings of ANN in the Pentateuch 
and the Deuteronomistic History. The expression “he murmurs his day 
and night" in Ps 1,2 has obvious connections to Josh 1,8, which speaks 
of the Pentateuch as “the book of this N” and commands the people 
to “murmur it day and night”. Both envision 71T^n-meditation as the 
key to success ^. Each of these texts, however, also harks back to the 
earlier Deuteronomic injunction that “these words" (Deut 6,6) must be 
taken to heart with total religious commitment. Already in the twelfth 
century, Abraham ibn Ezra explained the three physical states in Ps 1,1 
— walk, stand, sit — as an echo of the four physical states in the Shema 
— sitting, walking, lying down, and rising (Deut 6,7) — in which 
Israelites were to recite the Decalogue ?. 

Psalm 1 is thus a critical part of the Wirkungsgeschichte of TN in 
the Hebrew Bible. As a response to the Pentateuch, Psalm 1 and the 
Psalter do not merely repeat or replace the 1315 of previous traditions, 
but rather they unfold it, making explicit and filling out what rn en- 
tails °. Through this unfolding, Psalm 1 devotionalizes and personalizes 
mmn in such a way that C. Newsom is justified in speaking of the psalm 
as “a new kind of language of the self at prayer [...] that articulates the 
self in relation to meditation on and delight in torah” 7. Psalm 1, there- 
fore, may be seen both as an extension of rn in the Pentateuchal and 
Deuteronomistic traditions and a transformation of it. Both extension 
and transformation are essential to the psalm’s conception of rn. 

And yet the same may be said for the earliest Wirkungsgeschichte of 
Psalm 1. The continual appropriation of MN in Ps 1,2 led to a series of 
further transformations as both Jews and Christians sought to flesh out 
its meaning in human life. The impulse in Psalm 1 to actualize and em- 
body Tn — to make the “Lorp’s TTN” (1,2a) into “his mn" (1,2b) ® 


^ See the helpful discussion in R. FELDMEIER — H. SPIECKERMANN, Der 
Gott der Lebendigen. Eine biblische Gotteslehre (TOBITH 1; Tübingen 2011) 
430-431. 

5 S. REIF, “Ibn Ezra on Psalm I 1-2", VT 34 (1984) 232-236. 

6 R. KRATZ, “Die Tora Davids. Psalm 1 und die doxologische Fünfteilung des 
Psalters", ZTK 93 (1996) 1-34, here 28. 

7 C. NEWSOM, “Torah, Knowledge, and Symbolic Power. Strategies of Discourse 
in Second Temple Judaism", The Self as Symbolic Space. Constructing Identity 
and Community at Qumran (STDJ 52; Leiden 2004) 23-75, here 27. 

* [ assume the validity of the midrash in b. ‘Abod. Zar. 19a, later expanded by 
Rashi, in which the 7?n-student personalizes rn through diligent study. 
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— is the same impulse that one finds in the interpretations of Psalm 1 
in Ben Sira, 4QInstruction, the Epistle of Barnabas, Clement of 
Alexandria's Stromateis, and Irenaeus of Lyons's Against Heresies. 
For Ben Sira, 7Y1N-meditation becomes a scholarly affair which is tied 
to the interpretation of proverb-collections, especially his own. In 
4QInstruction, N is replaced by a heavenly book containing divine 
visions, and the elect, by studying it, can understand the destinies of 
the righteous and the wicked. Barnabas, Clement, and Irenaeus focus 
not on books but on types of human behavior, and they emphasize the 
manner of interpretation. By weaving Ps 1,1-2 together with the Levit- 
ical food laws, they argue for the superiority of spiritual hermeneutics. 
According to them, the true sense of N may be understood only 
if book-meditation is accompanied by belief in Jesus Christ. 

This essay outlines the hermeneutics of ANN in each of these 
sources and argues that these early attempts to unfold N in Ps 1,2 
are inextricably connected to the meaning of N in Psalm 1 itself. 
Each of these traditions repeats the psalm's own impulse to extend and 
unfold 1 in relationship to their historical situation. Thus, these 
transformations of N in the ongoing tradition (traditio) may be con- 
sidered an essential aspect of the meaning of n in Psalm 1 (tradi- 
tum). The meaning of Tn in Ps 1,2 is not something that is static 
or abstract; rather, 771M is dynamic and embedded in living traditions 
that, like the psalm itself, seek to actualize 131, to personalize it, and 
to flesh out its benefits in human life ?. 


II. Ben Sira: Torah Student as Inspired Sage 


The Book of Sirach reverberates with the language and imagery of 
the Psalter. As K. Fullerton noted more than a century ago, “The con- 
nection between Ben Sira and the Psalter is of the closest possible de- 
scription. He is saturated with words and phrases found in Hebrew 
psalmody” °. The passage in Sir 14,20 — 15,10 seems to have been 


? Compare the comments of E. ZENGER on Psalm 119: “Tora ist keine statische, 
abgeschlossene, sondern eine dynamische, offene Größe” (“Torafrömmigkeit. 
Beobachtungen zum poetischen und theologischen Profil von Psalm 119”, Freiheit 
und Recht. Festschrift für Frank Crüsemann zum 65. Geburtstag [eds. C. HARD- 
MEIER — R. KESSLER — A. RuwE] [Gütersloh 2003] 380-396, here 387). 

10 K, FULLERTON, “Studies in the Psalter”, Biblical World 37 (1911) 128-136, 
here 128. See, more recently, H. SPIECKERMANN, “Der betende Weise. Jesus Sir- 
ach", Lebenskunst und Gotteslob in Israel. Anregungen aus Psalter und Weisheit 
für die Theologie (FAT 91; Tübingen 2014) 116-140. 
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inspired by Psalm 1. M. Reitemeyer suggests that the passage, or even 
the whole Book of Sirach, is a “Werbung” for the Psalter '', and J. Marbóck 
goes so far as to call it a “midraschartige Weiterführung” of Psalm 1 "^. 
As in Psalm 1, the tree is the basic metaphor, and its opening lines present 
the devoted student as an ideal type. Sir 14,20-21 in MS^ reads: 


? How fortunate (MWN) is the one who mutters (7377) wisdom 
and who dwells upon understanding, 

2! Who sets his heart on its ways 
and who turns his attention to its clever things '?! 


The verbal connections between Sir 14,20 and Ps 1,1-2 are clear, 
as Ben Sira repeats both the initial macarism, “WN, and the verb 737. 
But whereas Psalm 1 defines the fortunate person both negatively and 
positively, Sir 14,20-21 focus only on what the person does, not what 
the person avoids. 

The most obvious difference between the two texts is the object 
of study. Whereas Psalm 1 envisions the fortunate person reciting TN, 
Ben Sira speaks of reciting wisdom (mmn). This phrasing reflects 
the near identity of wisdom and Tn in the sage's thinking. For Ben 
Sira, N is the consummate source of wisdom, and therefore 77M 
is wisdom. Thus, the passage on reciting Elyon's MS? in Sir 6,37 (MS^) 
is not in fact different in focus from ch. 14, for these MIS produce 
wisdom. 


37 Reflect on the fear of Elyon, 
and <> always mutter his commandments (TAN ne onmia) 4. 
Then he will fix ? your heart fast, 
and what you desire will make you wise. 


So when Ben Sira speaks of reciting 22r and dwelling on nan 
in 14,20, he is simply making explicit what Psalm 1 leaves implicit: 
meditation on A is meditation on wisdom. 


! M. REITEMEYER, Weisheitslehre als Gotteslob. Psalmentheologie im Buch 
Jesus Sirach (BBB 127; Berlin 2000) 187. 

12 J, MARBOCK, “Sir 15,9f. — Ansätze zu einer Theologie des Gotteslobes bei 
Jesus Sirach”, Megor hajjim = Makor hayyim. Festschrift für Georg Molin zu 
seinem 65. Geburtstag (Hrsg. I. SEYBOLD) (Graz 1983) 267-276, here 267. 

13 Throughout this essay I cite the text of Ben Sira from P.C. BEENTIES, 
The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew (VTS 68; Leiden 2006) here 43. 

14 I understand the waw in r3 to be a dittograph from the preceding 13/2. 

5 Reading Z^ for P2 in MS“. Cf. LXX: ornpilw. 
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The textual development of the book led to further transformations. 
The Hebrew of Sir 14,21 (MS^) reads: manana» 125 monia Sy Dim 
11127”. On the basis of the translations in the Peshitta (‘7 'wrhth) and 
Vulgate (vias illius), as well as the parallelism of 055% and MMM in 
Prov 3,17, many think that the original Hebrew text was mmama 
(“on its paths”) rather than nana (“on its clever things”) as in MS? !6, 
Nonetheless, a reading much like that preserved in MS^ laid the 
groundwork for the LXX translation év totç dTokpùporg aùtfig 
(“on its obscurities"). With this translation, the Greek text of Ben Sira 
approaches a more esoteric model of knowledge that will be developed 
in an apocalyptic direction at Qumran. 

The apocryphal things of which Ben Sira speaks are scribal. They 
are subtleties, hidden meanings, and obscure parables and proverbs, as 
he says in Sir 39,2-3 (cf. Prov 1,5-6). This scholarly model is on full 
display in Sir 50,27-28. Like Sir 14,20, it proclaims the fortune of the 
one who mutters wisdom, but in Sir 50,27-28 wisdom is specifically 
wise teachings and fitting proverbs, especially contained in Ben Sira's 
own book. Sir 50,27-28 (MSP) reads: 


Wise teachings and skillful epigrams 
by Simeon ben Jesse ben Eleazar ben Sira. 
What he poured forth in the interpretation of his heart 
and what he gushed out in insight. 
2 How fortunate (Ws) is the one who mutters (7177) these things! 
And the one who takes them to heart will be wise. 


In Sir 24,25-34, nmn is a channel of wisdom which flows like 
water through the Jerusalem temple and then overflows to the whole 
world. Sir 50,27 shows that the sage also thought of himself as a foun- 
tain of wisdom and of his own book as a channel of insight. In Sir 39,6, 
he fulfills his vision of the ideal scribe, whom the Lord has filled with 
a spirit of understanding (LXX mvevpati ovuvéoeoc) so that he may 
pour forth wise words. 

Ben Sira's vision of 1TTn-meditation is a self-consciously elitist 
vision where wisdom is gained through pondering the proverbs and 
parables that embody N in its consummate form. This requires 
a kind of expertise and even leisure that is not available to artisans 
who must devote their days and nights to manual labor, as he reminds 
his audience in Sirach 38. While it is debatable just how open and 


16 See J. MARBOCK, Jesus Sirach 1-23 (HTKAT; Freiburg im Breisgau 2010) 
189. 
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accessible N is in Psalm 1 '’, that psalm certainly does not reflect 
Ben Sira's “acute consciousness of the book" !5, which essentially 
limits 771M to scholars, sages, and the social elite. 


III. 4QInstruction and the Study of Heavenly Books 


The Book of Psalms is the best attested biblical book among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The first undisputed citation of Psalm 1 is in 
4QMidrEschat (Midrash on Eschatology) "°, but a number of other 
texts from Qumran speak of rn as an object of meditation. 1 1 QPs^ 
reads: “Their meditation (Enr?) is on the 771M of Elyon” 7°. The 
phrase “N of Elyon” is particularly characteristic of Ben Sira ?!, but 
it is also attested in 4QBeatitudes, where it is identified with wisdom: 
“How fortunate (MWN) is the person who has obtained wisdom and 
walks in the N of Elyon and fixes his heart on its ways” ?. Two 
lines later, the text reads: “For he always meditates (7311) on it". 

What is remarkable, however, is that 771M is not a common object 
of meditation in the sapiential texts from Qumran. Though 4QBeati- 
tudes offers such a model, most ofthe wisdom texts from Qumran offer 
another model. The most important among these is 4QInstruction, the 
longest and best-preserved wisdom composition among the Dead Sea 


17 A. Ror£ claims, “The Torah is now accessible to everybody”; see 
“The Piety of the Torah-Disciples at the Winding-Up of the Hebrew Bible. Josh 
1:8; Ps 1:2; Isa 59:21", Bibel in jüdischer und christlicher Tradition. Festschrift 
für Johann Maier zum 60. Geburtstag (Hrsg. H. MERKLEIN — K. MÜLLER — 
G. STEMBERGER) (Frankfurt am Main 1993) 78-85, here 81. 

18 J, LEVENSON, “The Sources of the Torah: Psalm 119 and the Modes of 
Revelation in Second Temple Judaism", Ancient Israelite Religion. Essays 
in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (eds. P.D. MILLER, Jr. — P.D. HANSON — 
S.D. MCBRIDE) (Philadelphia, PA 1987) 559-574, here 568. 

12 For an edition of 40174, now thought to be one of two copies of an earlier 
“Midrash on Eschatology", see A. STEUDEL, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus 
der Qumrangemeinde (4QMidrEschat^^). Materielle Rekonstruktion, Textbestand, 
Gattung und traditionsgeschichtliche Einordnung des durch 4Q174 (»Flori- 
legium«) und 4Q177 (»Catena A«) reprásentierten Werkes aus den Qumranfunden 
(STDJ 13; Leiden 1994). For a recent analysis, see S. GILLINGHAM, A Journey of 
Two Psalms. The Reception of Psalms 1 and 2 in Jewish and Christian Tradition 
(Oxford 2013) 17-22. 

20 1105, col. xviii, line 14, in DJD IV, 64-64. The text is of Ps 154,3-19 = 
Syriac Psalm 2. 

?! Sir 9,15; 19,17; 23,23; 38,34; 41,8; 42,2; 44,20; 49,4; cf. 24,23. 

2 40525, frags. 2 col. ii + 3, lines 3-4 in DJD XXV, 127. 
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Scrolls. This pedagogical work is addressed to the "understanding 
ones” (212%). The 2 in this text is someone who has been initiated 
into wisdom instruction and who is now exhorted to participate in an 
active search for knowledge. 

The primary way that the 2/3 is to become wise is to meditate on 
the mm 17, which I translate as “the mystery that is to come” ?. Both 
in the Qumran texts and in the biblical literature, Y? denotes something 
secret which requires revelation ?*. Fragments in 40417 and 4Q418 
name this mystery as the object of the student's meditation in language 
that echoes Ps 1,2 and Josh 1,8: 


4Q417 frg. 1, col. 1, lines 6-7 


mon bun nan sun we Tran vu) map ma ma no av] 
n[^w] 


[And by day and by night meditate upon the mystery that is to] come 
and study (if) continually. And then thou shalt know truth and iniquity, 
wisdom and ’[foolish]ness...? 


The “mystery that is to come", however, is not something that lies 
only in the future. As J. Kampen states, “[i]t was present in the act 
of creation, is operative at the time of the writer, and is the key to 
understanding the future of the world and the fate of its inhabitants" *. 


2 Other translations are possible. See, e.g., A. LANGE, “Wisdom Literature 
and Thought in the Dead Sea Scrolls", The Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (eds. T. Lim — J. COLLINS) (Oxford 2010) 455-476, here 458 et passim, 
who translates it as “the mystery of being and becoming". I find such translations 
to be too evocative of modern existentialist philosophy. 

? [n the biblical literature, the term is especially concentrated in Daniel 2 (vv. 
18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 30, 47 [2x]), where the narrative repeatedly underscores that 
the 17 is something which must be “revealed” (1172) by God, who is the “revealer 
of mysteries" (N° N72, 2:29; cf. 2,47). For further attestations in Aramaic, see 
M. SOKOLOFF, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period 
(Ramat-Gan — Baltimore, MD ?2002) 520; and M. SOKOLOFF, A Dictionary of 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Geonic and Talmudic Periods (Ramat-Gan — 
Baltimore, MD 2002) 1067-1068. 

?5 Text and translation from DJD XXXIV, 151, 154 (// 4Q418 frgs. 43, 44, 
45, col. i, lines 4-5, in DJD XXXIV, 255). Cf. also 1QS vi, 6-7 and the discussion 
in C. HEMPEL, “The Social Matrix that Shaped the Hebrew Bible and Gave Us 
the Dead Sea Scrolls", Studies on the Texts and Versions of the Hebrew Bible in 
Honour of Robert Gordon (eds. G. KAHN — D. LiPTON) (Leiden 2012) 221-238. 

26 J. KAMPEN, Wisdom Literature (ECDSS; Grand Rapids, MI 2011) 37. In 
1 OMysteries the phrase is used both of “ancient matters" and of “what will come 
[...] [in the future]” (1027, frag. 1, col. i, lines 3-4). 
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The 7772 7? is the cosmological plan through which reality unfolds. 
By meditating on this divine plan, the 2/3 can uncover the fates 
of both good and evil deeds. 

Another passage in 4QInstruction speaks of the same plan as a 
vision, often referred to as the “vision of Hagu" or the “vision of Hagi”. 


4Q417 frg. 1, col. 1, lines 13-16 
ann? 
mean bo ppm new mn sal > mole nma nznovs wn ran 
Ti22 mw mz 2201 mw 22 [ ]y Fa > Dnb pein mon 55 
paar 2205 Mant mm mem was ass! 


PBut you, "+O understanding one, inherit your reward in remembrance 
of the re[tribution, for] it comes. Engraved is *° statute and decreed is 
all the punishment. ^For engraved is that which is ordained by God 
against all the ini[quities of] the children of Sheth. And written in His 
presence is a book of remembrance !‘for those who keep his word — 
that is, the vision of meditation in the book of remembrance ?". 


As the root 7377 in the name suggests, the “vision of Hagu” is some- 
thing that the "2/3 is to meditate upon, and it is associated with a heav- 
enly book called the “book of remembrance” ?*. This book, like 
the DY 780 in Mal 3,16, was written down in God's presence and is 
presented to those who keep his word. By studying the vision contained 
in it, the "2/5 can discern the fates of both spiritual people and people 
of the flesh. 

The Instruction literature dates to ca. 180 B.C.E. and is thus con- 
temporaneous with the Hebrew text of Ben Sira. Remarkably, these 
two different hermeneutical traditions flourished in early Judaism very 
close to the time that Psalm 1 was set as the prologue to the proto-Mas- 
oretic Psalter?”. As in Ben Sira, revelation in 4QInstruction is gleaned 
primarily through the study of books. But in contrast to Ben Sira, the 
focus in 4QInstruction is not on MN as it is embedded in proverbs, 
parables, and scribal literature. Rather, the Instruction literature pre- 
sents a different kind of esotericism in which a privileged group studies 


2 DID XXXIV, 151, 155, translation modified. 

28 On heavenly books in the ancient world, see A. LANGE, Weisheit und 
Prädestination. Weisheitliche Urordnung und Prädestination in den Textfunden 
von Qumran (STDJ 18; Leiden 1995) 69-90. 

? On the date for Psalm 1 and the proto-masoretic Psalter, see A. LANGE, “Die 
Endgestalt des protomasoretischen Psalters und die Toraweisheit", Der Psalter in 
Judentum und Christentum (Hrsg. E. ZENGER) (HBS 18; Freiburg im Breisgau 
1998) 101-136, here 105-108. 
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a divinely determined plan so as to gain knowledge of the past, present, 
and future. 

In contrast to the viewpoint presented here, A. Lange has argued 
that the “mystery that is to come" is a cipher for Israel's TN. On this 
basis, he claims that the frame of the proto-Masoretic Psalter and 4QIn- 
struction are actually quite close theologically *°. This view, however, 
assumes a hermeneutic much like that found in the Midrash Rabbah 
on Gen 1,1, where 7n is identified with the divine plan according to 
which the cosmos was constructed. As M. Goff and others have pointed 
out, this hermeneutic is too late to be operative in 4Q Instruction, and 
texts such as / Enoch provide better parallels ?!. 

The hermeneutics of N in 4QInstruction is a hermeneutics 
of replacement. Both the “mystery that is to come” and the “vision of 
Hagu” are objects of meditation that are different from rn in Psalm 
1. They are accessed differently, require different methods of study, 
and meditation on them produces different results. 4QInstruction 
portrays a privileged group which studies mysteries inscribed in a 
heavenly book in order to gain secret knowledge. 


IV. Early Patristic Interpretation: 
Psalm 1 as an Allegory of the Pentateuchal Torah 


One of the earliest citations of Psalm 1 in Christian literature is in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, dating roughly to the first quarter of the second 
century (ca. 125 C.E.) ?. In fact, Barnabas contains two streams of in- 
terpretation of Psalm 1. The first, in Barnabas 10, is an exposition of 
Ps 1,1-2. The second, in Barnabas 11, is an interpretation of Ps 1,3-6. 
It is the second reading in Barnabas 11 that has received the most 
scholarly attention to this point, and it is not hard to see why. In that 
passage, Barnabas draws upon the image of the tree in Ps 1,3 as a fore- 
shadowing of the cross, while the water is a foreshadowing of baptism. 
Thus, the one who hopes in the cross and has gone down into the waters 


? See especially LANGE, “Endgestalt”, 101-136. Lange asserts that while the 
mm 77 was revealed to Israel in the form of rrr, it was revealed to all humanity 
in the form of the “vision of Hagu” (cf. idem, Weisheit und Prädestination, 
57-58). 

?! M. GorF, 4Olnstruction (SBLWLAW 2; Atlanta, GA 2013) 160. 

? The earliest Christian reference to Psalm 1 is in Ignatius of Antioch's (35- 
107 C.E.) Letter to the Magnesians, 13,1. On the date of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
see M. HOLMES, The Apostolic Fathers. Greek Texts and English Translations 
(Grand Rapids, MI ?2007) 373. 
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of baptism is the one who will be fruitful, like the flourishing tree 
in the biblical poem. This reading would be repeated roughly three 
decades later in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 86,4 (ca. 
1I0CE)”. 

But it is the first and less familiar reading of Psalm 1 in Barnabas 
10 that paves the way for later interpretations in the works of Clement 
of Alexandria (ca. 150-215 C.E.) and Irenaeus of Lyons (ca. 130-200 
C.E.). Building on the foundation established by Barnabas’s reading, 
Clement and Irenaeus would develop interpretations with very serious 
ethical consequences. At their hands, ^n would become a standard 
used to divide true believers from “Jews” and “heretics”. Unlike Ben 
Sira and 4QInstruction, these interpretations do not highlight a partic- 
ular corpus for meditation; rather, 1n is a spiritual reality that must 
accompany the study of that corpus. 


1. Epistle of Barnabas 


As J.-L. Vesco has noted, Barnabas attempts a three-fold reading of 
the Psalter in order to show the supremacy of Christian hermeneutics **. 
The use of Ps 1,1 in Barn. 10,9-10 is an excellent example ofthe epistle's 
anti-Jewish polemic, as it sets the spiritual, Christian reading over 
against the literal, Jewish reading. At the beginning of the chapter 
(10,1-2), Barnabas cites Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14, which give 
the criteria for clean and unclean animals in three realms: land, sea, 
and sky. Barnabas claims in 10,2, however, that naming animals unfit for 
consumption was not the true intention of the text: “It is not God's com- 
mandment that they should not eat; rather Moses spoke spiritually” 5°. 
He then goes on in Barn. 10,3-8 to explain what each of these groups 
of animals symbolizes spiritually. From the land animals, Barnabas 
singles out pigs, saying that they symbolize those who forget the Lord. 
Birds of prey, on the other hand, symbolize those who spend their lives 
taking the goods of others by force. And finally, the eel, octopus, 


3 See D.-A. Koch, “Auslegung von Psalm 1 bei Justin und im Barnabas- 
brief”, Neue Wege der Psalmenforschung (ed. K. SEYBOLD) (HBS 1; Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1994) 223-242. For an edition of the text, see M. MARCOVICH, Justini 
Martyris Apologiae Pro Christianis. Iustini Martyris Dialogus cum Tryphone (PTS 
47; Berlin 1997) 220. 

34 J.-L. VESCO, “La lecture du Psautier selon l'épitre de Barnabé", RB 91 
(1986) 5-37, here 5. 

35 Text and translation of Barnabas 10-11 are from HOLMES, Apostolic Fathers, 
410-417. 
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and cuttlefish represent those who are condemned to the dark depths. 
By this allegorizing hermeneutic, Barnabas attempts to provide Gentiles 
a spiritual way into a text to which they have almost no literal relation- 
ship. 

However, in Barn. 10,10, the author goes further by arguing that 
David himself interpreted mn in the same way. According to Bar- 
nabas, Psalm 1 represents David's spiritual reflection on the same three 
precepts narrated by Moses in the Levitical food laws. The three types 
of people in Ps 1,1 are thus allegorical expressions of the three Mosaic 
precepts in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. The one who follows the coun- 
sel of the ungodly is the fish; the one who takes the path of sinners is 
the pig; and the ones who sit in the seat of pestilence are the birds of 
prey. With this reading, Barnabas tells his audience: *Now you have 
the full doctrine concerning the Mosaic food laws” (Exete veAetoc 
kal tepl THC Bpwoewg) ?*. In this way, David's spiritual interpretation 
trumps Moses's literal interpretation. 

Lev 11,13 and Deut 14,6 list two main criteria for land animals: 
they must have a fully divided hoof and must chew the cud. In Barn. 
10,11, Barnabas offers the spiritual meaning of these criteria, and his 
exposition would be crucial for later interpreters. The divided hoof 
symbolizes the righteous person who “not only lives in this world but 
also looks forward to the holy age to come", whereas the animal who 
chews the cud represents “those who know that meditation is a labor 
of joy and who ruminate on the word of the Lord". In this way, the 
righteous and the unrighteous are divided by (1) their meditation on 
scripture and (2) a life formed by eschatological expectation. 


2. Clement of Alexandria and Irenaeus of Lyons 


As in the Epistle of Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria also inter- 
weaves Ps 1,1 with the Levitical food laws. In Book II of his Stromateis, 
Clement cites the interpretation from Barnabas at length, and even 
refers to the work by name at the end of 67,3: “That is Barnabas" °”. 
But in Strom. II, 67,4, he takes things further by relating an additional 
interpretation that has come to his attention: “I personally heard a wise 
man say something like this in interpretation: “The counsel of the un- 


36 My translation. 

37 The text of Stromateis II, 67,1-4 is from O. STÄHLIN — L. FRÜCHTEL, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Zweiter Band. Stromata Buch I-VI (Berlin 31960) 148- 
149. The English translation cited here is from J. FERGUSON, Clement of Alexan- 
dria. Stromateis. Books One to Three (FC 85; Washington, DC 1991) 203-204. 
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godly refers to the Gentiles; the way of sinners is the understanding of 
the Jews, and the seat of pestilence is the heretics”” 38. This interpreta- 
tion associates the three behaviors in Ps 1,1 not with three types of 
animals — fish, pigs, and birds of prey — but with different races or 
classes: Gentiles, Jews, and heretics. If one were to combine these two 
interpretations, one is left with the shocking association of the Jews 
with pigs — the quintessentially taboo animal in Jewish dietary law. 

In Book V of his famous treatise, Against Heresies (ca. 180 C.E.), 
Irenaeus expands Clement's interpretation ??. First, he continues the 
stream of interpretation found in Barnabas 10, where the two criteria 
for clean land animals are interpreted as representing types of behavior. 
Also like Barnabas, Irenaeus interprets the ruminating animals as a 
symbol of one who meditates day and night on Scripture. But whereas 
Barnabas exposited the cleft hoof as a symbol of one who lives in two 
ages, Irenaeus focuses on the cleft hoof as a symbol of the stability of 
one's faith. Since it consists of two parts, it is thought to be more stable 
than an undivided hoof. He says in Adv. haer. V, 8,3: “Who, then, is 
clean? Those who make their way by faith steadily to the Father and 
the Son — for that is the firmness of those whose hooves are double 
[..]" “°. The double hoof, therefore, corresponds to two persons: not 
only faith in the Father, but also in the Son, Jesus Christ. Irenaeus goes 
on to combine this reading with the sort of racial focus found in 
Clement's Stromateis. The heathens have neither characteristic of the 
clean land animal: that is, meditation on Scripture and faith in the Fa- 
ther and Son. The Jews, on the other hand, only have one: they “do in- 
deed have the words of God in their mouth but no stable root takes 
hold of the Father or the Son". Thus, Irenaeus declares the Jews to be 
unclean and, without a double hoof, unsteady. As he concludes, “for 
this reason it is an unstable race". 

Remarkably, then, early Christian exegesis of Psalm 1 results in a 
series of interpretations that are quite different from what the psalm 
seems to say on the surface. While Ps 1,2 praises the prayerful study 


38 As FERGUSON, Stromateis, 203 n. 259, notes, this interpretation is often at- 
tributed to Clement's teacher, Pantaenus (d. ca. 190 C.E.). 

3° The full title is “Unmasking and Refutation of the False Gnosis” ("EAeyxoc 
kai dvatpom) THC wevswswbpov Yyvooecoc). Since the text is preserved only in a 
literal Latin translation, it is customarily referred to by its Latin title, Adversus 
haereses. 

4 For text and a German translation, see N. BROX, /rendus von Lyon: Adversus 
Haereses = Gegen die Häresien. Fünfter Teilband (FC 8/5; Freiburg im Breisgau 
2001) $8,3. I have modified Brox’s translation throughout. 
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of mn, Barnabas and Irenaeus introduce a second standard for 
the psalm's ideal meditative type by reading Ps 1,1 as an allegory of 
the Mosaic food laws in Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14. For these 
interpreters, Jews and Christians share the same object of meditation: 
"the word of the Lord" (Barn. 10,11). Both Barnabas and Irenaeus 
could have taken the opportunity to define this ^word" as the Christian 
canon of both the Old and New Testaments, but they do not. Rather, 
they divide Jews and Christians by different readings of the same 
corpus — the Mosaic rn. 

This focus on spiritualizing the Levitical food laws allows Irenaeus 
to introduce a second criterion — the divided hoof — which he adds 
to the criterion of meditation on the Mosaic 771M. In an ironic twist, 
Irenaeus declares the Jews to be unclean by appealing to the very food 
laws which the Jews observe. They are not double-hooved, since they 
believe in the Father but not in the Son. 

For Barnabas, Clement, and Irenaeus, therefore, the meaning of 
min in Ps 1,2 is not encompassed by identifying a corpus to which 
the term refers, for that corpus must be studied with a particular kind 
of faith. If one applies the same interpretation to 71 Yn in Psalm 1 that 
Psalm 1 applied to the Pentateuchal rn in Leviticus 11 and Deuteron- 
omy 14, one is left with the conclusion that one may do exactly as the 
psalm states by reciting the T nn (Ps 1,2) and yet still be unclean. 
The mm nmn of Psalm 1, therefore, bears its meaning inside of an 
allegorical interpretation of the Pentateuchal 723 NN, an interpreta- 
tion which, according to Barnabas, had its origins with David himself. 


V. Conclusion: The Living Torah 


It would be easy to explain away these readings as tendentious ac- 
cretions that must be swept away in order to uncover the so-called 
“original meaning” of 7710 in Psalm 1. Or perhaps one might think of 
them simply as a series of interesting adornments on the Psalm's pres- 
entation of 1n. To do so, however, would be to miss the essential po- 
tentiality of mn in the biblical traditions as well as the basic continuity 
of the Psalm's Wirkungsgeschichte with the Psalm's own transforma- 
tion of the Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic i1 D-traditions. In this 
light, the interpretations of Ben Sira, 4QInstruction, Barnabas, 
Clement, and Irenaeus are transformational; but these transformations 
are continuations of the biblical tradition of 7Y1N-transformation. 

The pioneer of Rezeptionsästhetik, H.R. Jauss, emphasized the di- 
mension of social reception in producing meaning as well as the degree 
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to which aesthetics depends upon continued efforts by later interpreters 
to keep the history of the work alive by drawing it into the present *!. 
He speaks of “die sukzessive Entfaltung eines im Werk angelegten, in 
seinem historischen Rezeptionsstufen aktualisierten Sinnpotentials, das 
sich dem verstehenden Urteil erschließt” ?. Each of the sources inves- 
tigated in this essay has in fact sought to do just this: to unfold the 
potential of rn in relation to their own historical situation. They 
represent the “perpetual labor of understanding" * that Psalm 1 itself 
commends and calls “meditation” (71371). 

Thus, the life of mn within the ongoing tradition may be consid- 
ered a part of the meaning N of itself, and not merely something 
secondary to it. Answering the question of the meaning of rn in 
Psalm 1 entails more than simply a reconstruction of an historical cor- 
pus or tradition which Israelite and Jewish students recited and prayed. 
In addition to asking what IN was, it is also necessary to ask what it 
became. Just as ANN was a living tradition in ancient Israel and early 
Judaism, so it continued as a living tradition beyond the bounds of the 
Hebrew Bible *. 


Covenant College Scott C. JONES 
Lookout Mountain, GA 
30750 (USA) 


41 H.R. Jauss, “Literaturgeschichte als Provokation der Literaturwissenschaft", 
Rezeptionsásthetik. Theorie und Praxis (ed. R. WARNING) (UTB 303; Paderborn 
?1979) 144: "eine literarische Vergangenheit also auch nur wiederkehren kann, 
wo eine neue Rezeption sie in die Gegenwart zurückholt [...]" (s.v. thesis 5). 

? JAUSS, “Literaturgeschichte als Provokation”, 138-139 (s.v. thesis 4). 

4 JAUSS, "Literary History as a Challenge to Literary Theory", Toward 
an Aesthetic of Reception (trans. T. Bahti) (Theory and History of Literature 2; 
Minneapolis, MN 1982) 15. 

^ For a recent theory of reception history that cogently questions the assump- 
tion that canon is an uncrossable “boundary”, see B. BREED, Nomadic Text. A 
Theory of Biblical Reception History (ISBL; Bloomington, IN 2014). 
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Summary 


man in Ps 1,2 attempts to unfold the meaning of rn in Deuteronomy and 
the Deuteronomistic History. In Psalm 1, 77M is a window into the potentiality 
of the term in relation to a living tradition. This essay outlines the further trans- 
formation of rmn in five early Jewish and Christian interpretations of Psalm 1: 
Ben Sira, 4QInstruction, the Epistle of Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria's Stro- 
mateis, and Irenaeus of Lyons's Against Heresies. It argues that the meaning 
of rmn in Ps 1,2 is dynamic and connected to ongoing attempts to appropriate it 
and to apply it to human life. 


The Syntax of John 13,1 Revisited ' 


John 13,1 is generally recognized as one of the most important 
verses in the overall structure ofthe Fourth Gospel. However, scholars 
have not yet undertaken a detailed syntactical analysis of the verse. 
There exists no consensus regarding its syntax. One of the reasons for 
the differing opinions is that the verse consists of a complex construc- 
tion with two participles and two subordinate clauses. Therefore, in 
this paper, we analyse John 13,1 through a syntactic reading. In the 
first part, we state the syntactic problems of John 13,1 which result in 
three different syntactic interpretations that understand this verse as 
one, two or three sentences. In the second part, we undertake an inquiry 
into previous scholarship on the text. In the third part, we defend the 
one-sentence interpretation. Then, we briefly explore how this one- 
sentence structure contributes to the ethical implications of the Gospel. 


I. Stating the Problem: John 13,1 in the W/V, RSV, and NRSV 


In our analysis, we base ourselves on the Greek text of John 13,1 
as it is found in NA” not taking into consideration the punctuation sug- 
gested by the editor: IIpó de tç Eopriig tod maoxa elöwg O "Inooüc Ot. 
MAdev adtod y dpa Lva etapi ék TOD kóoov TOUTOU mpóc TOV TATEPA 
dyammoag TOUS LÖLOUG TOs EV TG KOOUW eic TEAOG NYATNOEV adTOUG. 
The following chart highlights three different syntactic understandings 
ofthe Greek text (in a sense-line presentation) as reflected in the three 
different English translations: 


NIV NRSV RSV 
(three-sentence structure) | (two-sentence structure) | (one-sentence structure) 
13,1a It was just before 13,1a Now before the festival | 13,1a, Now before the feast 
the Passover Festival. of the Passover, Jesus knew | of the Passover, 
13,1b Jesus knew 13,1b when Jesus knew 


13,1c that the hour had come | 13,1b that His hour had come | 13,1c that his hour had come 
for him 


13,1d to leave this world | 13,1c to depart from this 13,1d to depart from this 
and go to the Father. world and go to the Father. | world and go to the Father, 


! This article was originally presented as a paper at the SBL Conference in Chicago, 
November 2012. I acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. Dr. Reimund Bieringer 
for his critical evaluations and guidance in the process of writing this article. 
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13,1e Having loved his own | 13,1d Having loved his own | 13,1e having loved his own 
who were in the world, who were in the world, who were in the world, 


13,1f he loved them to 13,1e he loved them to 13,1a; he loved them to the 
the end. the end. end. 


John 13,1 begins with the prepositional phrase mpò de tic €optñc 
tod m&oxo followed by two participles (SW: and &yatho«ç) and the finite 
verb ryarnoev. Theoretically, this text can be interpreted syntactically as 
one, two or three independent sentences. The key question for the syn- 
tactic interpretation of 13,1 is this: which verb is qualified by the prepo- 
sitional phrase mpo tç €optAs tod naoxa? If it is interpreted as qualifying 
the finite verb nyarnoev, 13,1 is read as one sentence (cf. RSV). If it is 
interpreted as qualifying eiówc, the syntactic structuring results in two 
sentences (cf. NRSV). If the prepositional phrase is not linked to any of 
these verbs but read as an independent sentence presupposing an omitted 
ñv, 13:1 is read as a construction with three sentences (cf. NIV). 


II. John 13,1 in Previous Research 


Some scholars hold that vpó tç opts tod maoxa qualifies both 
elöwg and nyatnocv. R. E. Brown holds that the prepositional phrase 
modifies both the participle and the main verb: “It [v. 1] is inserted to 
give a theological, as well as a chronological, setting to Jesus’ whole 
passion and not just to the meal” ?. He considers v. 1 as the “introduc- 
tion to the book of glory”. Brown contends that the participle &yamoac 
is a complexive aorist, pointing to the entire public ministry of Jesus, 
whereas the aorist indicative (Ayarnoev) points to a specific act °. It 
gives a clear exposition of the meaning of Jesus’ “hour” as “passion, 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension wherein Jesus is lifted up to 
the Father to the glory that he had with the Father before the world ex- 
isted (17,5)" *, and it intertwines the two “ideas of love": the love for 
his own and the love for the Father. These two “ideas of love" for him 
are the dominant recurring themes of the Book of Glory. 

According to some modern translations, the prepositional phrase 
TPO TAG COPTIC TOD Taxa is a chronological introduction which qualifies 
neither eiówWc nor hyatnoev. The NIV, the HRD („Es war vor dem 


? R.E. Brown, The Gospel according to John XIII-XXI (AB 29A; New 
Haven, CT 1970) 549. 

3 BROWN, John, II, 550. 

^ BROWN, John, II, 541, 563. 
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Paschafest^) © and the WV95 (,,Het paasfesst was ophanden“) translate 
this prepositional phrase as an independent sentence. In order to do 
this, they need to assume that a form of the verb cit is to be supplied. 
The reason behind this translation could be the understanding that the 
Evangelist wanted to set all the following events in the programmatic 
succession of the third Passover, to recall the closeness of the Passover 7, 
and to make a distinction between the “external framework” (the 
Jewish feast) and the “internal framework” (Jesus’ knowledge and 
love) $. 

The third possibility is to interpret the prepositional phrase as qual- 
ifying elówc. This position has received more attention in exegetical dis- 
cussions. W. Bauer opines that “mpò de tìg &oprfig tod raya belongs to 
elöwg, because: (i) early exegetes read the temporal phrase with elöwc 
(Chrysostom, Theodore, Cyril of Alexandria); (11) Jesus’ foreknowledge 
dominates the whole passion story; and (iii) the sentence functions as a 
heading to chapters 13—20 ?. Following Bauer, N. Geldenhuys argues 
that the chronological introduction, po de cfc Coptic tod xoxo, should 
be read with eiówWc and not as “an introductory note defining the chrono- 
logical setting for Jesus’ supreme act of love" !°. The reference to the feast 
is not aimed at dating the love, but rather at conveying Jesus’ foreknowl- 
edge of what awaits him at the Passover !!. The interpretation that the 
prepositional phrase qualifies eiöwg is proposed in the scholarly discus- 
sion to support the hypothesis that Jesus instituted the Eucharist on 
the day of the Passover, to emphasize a more natural flow of thought 
when the prepositional phrase is connected with eiéuc '?, and to avoid 
the difficulty of connecting a date with an expression of love. 

The final possibility is that mpó de Tñc Eoprfig tod maoxa qualifies 
nyamnoev. According to Blass-Debrunner, eic tédog nyarnoev «ùtoúç 


? Die Bibel: die Heilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Bundes (HRD) (Freiburg 2005). 

° De Bijbel. Uit de grondtekst vertaald. Willibrordvertaling (WV95) (*s-Her- 
togenbosch 2005). 

7 J.H. BERNARD, St. John (ICC; Edinburgh 1928) II, 454-455, does not connect 
the temporal indication to the participial construction or the finite verb. 

$ Cf. G.R. O’Day, The Gospel of John. Introduction, Commentary and Re- 
flections (NIB IX; Nashville, TN 1995) 719-721. 

? W. BAUER, Die Evangelien: Johannes (Tübingen 1912) 125. 

10 N. GELDENHUYS, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke (NLC; London 1950) 
6577-660. See also J. JEREMIAS, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (London 1966) 80. 

! Cf. H.N. RIDDERBOS, The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids, MI 
1997) 452. 

12 GELDENHUYS, Luke, 657-659. 
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should be translated as “he gave them the perfect love-token” ?. This 
translation inspired W. Grossouw to propose that if we can connect the 
prepositional phrase with nyarnoev, the difficulty of dating Jesus’ “love 
to the end" would disappear '*. Therefore, Grossouw translates the 
whole verse as follows: “On the eve of the Passover Jesus — because 
he realized that the hour had come for him to depart out of this world 
to the Father — having (always) loved his own who were in the world, 
gave them the perfect token of his love" !. In this translation, Grossouw 
holds that what is expressed is not a state of love, but rather an act of 
love. For Grossouw, vv. 1-3 function as a “minor prologue" that intro- 
duces the principal themes on which John builds his passion narrative. 
Likewise, I.H. Marshall highlights the temporal setting for the great 
expression of Jesus' love. Marshall opines that the first participle, 
"when Jesus knew" (RSV), refers to a time before the time of the main 
verb, but, in fact, the phrase more probably refers to the same time as 
the main verb (cf. John 13,3) and suggests that the great act of love 
took place before the Passover !°. Most modern scholars base them- 


B F, BLASS — A. DEBRUNNER, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL 1961, 31967) $ 207 (3). 

14 W.K. Grossouw, “A Note on John Xiii 1-3", NovT 8 (1966) 128. Grossouw 
also analyses the discussion of Boismard in “Le Lavement Des Pieds", RB 71 
(1964) 20. The man problem Boismard encountered in vv. 1 and 3 was the doublet 
(elöwg) which leads him to conclude that two different and successive traditions 
were combined to form the current text. Thus, while Bultmann finds a special 
written source behind the foot washing that has undergone editing by a redactor, 
Boismard argues for a combination of two written sources, which are combined 
together in the story of the foot washing. Moreover, the difficulty in considering 
v. l as a free-standing introduction to the Book of Glory prompted Boismard 
to make a reconstruction of two independent accounts based on v. 1 and v. 3. 
An elaborate discussion of Boismard's interpretation of the foot washing can also 
be found in BROWN, John, II, 560-561. 

15 Grossouw, “A Note on John Xiii 1-3”, 128. G.R. BEASLEY-MURRAY, John 
(WBC; Waco, TX 1999) 229, opines that Grossouw’s translation of yarnoev takes 
up only the meaning “to the limit" and discards the meaning “to the end". O. 
Horius, “Die Erzählung von der Fußwaschung Jesu. Joh 13,1-11 als narratives 
Christuszeugnis", ZTK 106 (2009) 156-176, interprets the principal verb as 
fiy&moev in v. 1 and both participles, eiöwg and dyamoac, as subordinated to this 
principal assertion. B. WITHERINGTON III, John s Wisdom. A Commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel (Louisville, KY 1995) 235-236, emphasises the importance of 
Jesus’ love in v. 1 and prefers the reading “unto the end" over “to the full extent” 
in the NIV. 

16 See H.I. MARSHALL, The Last Supper and the Lord s Supper (Grand Rapids, 
MI 1980) 69. 
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selves on either of the above explanations ofthe complex grammatical 
structure of John 13,1 ". 

The above-mentioned four possibilities point to the complexity of 
the verse '. However, as none of them gives a satisfactory explanation, 
we need to look for an alternative. 


III. A New Proposal for the Syntactic Structure of John 13,1 


A thorough analysis of the syntax is necessary for understanding 
the meaning of this verse and its function in the entire Gospel. There- 
fore, in order to highlight a significant action of love and in defence of 
the reading of the prepositional phrase as modifying the main clause 
of the sentence, we divide John 13,1 into the following subsections. 


13,1a;: mpo de tiG Eopriig TOD TOA 
13,1b: eiówe 6 "Inooüc 
13,1c: ött MAdev adtod f| dpa 
13,1d: va neraßt) ék tod kóopov TOUTOU TIPOG TOV TOTÉPO, 
13,1e: dyamnoac tobg LóLOUG touc EV TH kÓouoQ 
13,la;: eig tELOC HYATHOEV «coc. 


This division makes it clear that the prepositional phrase 13,1aı 
belongs to eig tédoc Ayamnoev adtovc (13,1a;), where as 13,1b, 13,1c, 
13,1d, and 13,1e play explanatory roles. This implies that the temporal 
indication 13,1a, is syntactically connected to nyarnoev, the finite verb 
of the entire verse. 


17 Modern readers of John have been more and more interested in the narrative 
aspect of the Gospel, and they appreciate its narrative unity. For a counter argu- 
ment regarding the different sources, layers and authors of 13,1, see S. VAN 
TILBORG, /maginative Love in John (Leiden 1993) 131, where he argues that 13,1, 
from a narrative and chronological perspective, fits well into the preceding sec- 
tions. However, a very recent commentary, based on a study of composition theory, 
argues in favour of a multi-layered present state of the Gospel. See U.C. von 
WAHLDE, The Gospel and Letters of John (Grand Rapids, MI 2010) IL, 583-590. 

18 R, BULTMANN, The Gospel of John. A Commentary (Oxford 1971) 463. 
Bultmann's interpretation of 13,1 disagrees with all the above arguments: (1) the 
temporal phrase mpò 6€ tç &oprfig tod maoxa cannot relate to the whole sentence 
as it ends up in dating &yoemjooc, (ii) the temporal reading of eióWe does not make 
any sense as it ends up in dating the verb nyarnoev, (iii) pò ôk TAG Eoprfig tod 
toya as a “chronological statement" without any grammatical connection is a 
strange proposition. Bultmann's “disordered text" argument does not provide 
an adequate reason to understand the verse. In addition to these observations, the 
repetition ofeLöwg in v. 3 led him to conclude that eióws . . . Nyarnoev adTOUs is an 
insertion into an existing text. 
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1. Arguments against the Three-Sentence Structure 


As already seen, one of the three possibilities for interpreting the 
syntax of 13,1 is to see mpo de xfj Coptic tod toya as qualifying neither 
elöwg nor nyarmoev. There are five instances in which John uses a per- 
fect participle construction with eióws (6,61; 13,1; 13,3; 18,4; 19,28). 
Among them, 6,61 (elöwg de 6 "Inooüc) and 18,4 ("Inooüc odv eiówc) 
function as the beginning of the sentences in which they appear. Each 
time when it is used to begin a sentence, the flow of thought from the 
previous sentence is obvious from the use of conjunctions (dé in 6,61 
and oiv in 18,4). The conjunction dé connects Jesus” awareness in 6,61 
with 6,60 where many of his disciples stumble over his teaching on the 
Bread of Life. Similarly, though with a different meaning, obv connects 
Jesus’ knowledge of what is going to happen when Judas came along 
with soldiers and officials (18,3). 

The remaining three occurrences of eiówWc in 13,1, 13,3 and 19,28 
present three instances where they appear in connection with temporal 
clauses, where the eiöwg construction is clearly not at the beginning of 
a sentence, and where it lacks a conjunction that would link it to the 
preceding context. 


a) John 13,2-5 


13,2a;: ko Seitvov yıvonevou, [...] 
13,3a: [...] 
13,3b: eiöwg [0 "Incoóc] 
13,3c: ÓtL m&vca. Eöwkev AUTO 6 marnp eic Tag Yeipac 
13,3d: ko Ot. &TO Oeod &EfjA0ev 
13,3e: kat mpOc TOV Heov Ümayeı, 
13,4(2-5)ay: Eyelpetoar ék tod deltvov [...]. 


John 13,2-5 starts with a temporal indication, kal SeLtvov 
yıvouevou, followed by another temporal reference (ón). The first tem- 
poral indication, ko öelmvov yivopévov, is continued in v. 4, which in 
turn is interrupted by a participial clause in v. 3 before reaching the 
main verb, éyetpevou ék tod Seitvov. The foreknowledge of Jesus func- 
tions as the cause of the action. This very long construction maintains 
a structural pattern: a participle (elöwc), the subject (ô Inootc), and the 
object of the participle (ót. clause). Moreover, we note that the elöwg 
construction is not linked with the preceding context by a conjunction. 
It is quite clear that the genitive absolute which contains a temporal 
phrase, óe(mvou ywopévov, goes better with the main verb &yeiperau 
rather than with the participle referring to Jesus’ “knowing”. 
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b) John 19,28 


19,28a,: Metà todto, 
19,28b: ciac ó Inoodg 
19,28c: ÓtL Hn TAVTA TETÉLEOTOL, 
19,28d: (va. veAevo0fj f] ypadn, 
19,28a,: A€yev: Supe. 


In John 19,28, the temporal prepositional phrase (petà todro) is fol- 
lowed by a participial construction beginning with eiówc. It presents a 
parallel structure as in 13,2-5, where petà todro is interrupted by a par- 
ticipial clause with eióóc and two subordinate clauses (see örı and (vo 
clauses) before reaching the main verb A&yeı. Whenever John uses elöwg 
without a conjunction and not at the beginning of a sentence, he follows 
the same syntactic structure: elöwg + Orı clause. 

The above analysis of these two instances (13,2-5 and 19,28) helps 
to better understand the syntactic structuring of John 13,1 as it follows 
the same structure. 


c) John 13,1 


13,1a,: mpo 6€ tiG €optfjg TOD maoyxa, 
13,1b: eiówe 6 "Inooüc 
13,1c: ött ñABev adtod f| dpa 
13,1d: va perapf ék tod kóopov TOUTOU TIPOG TOV TOTÉPO, 
13,1e: dyamnoac todo iõlovç touc EV TH kÓóouoQ 
13,la>: eig tELOC Myammoev «coc. 


The temporal reference in 13,1, mpo de tig €optic tod moy, is dis- 
tanced from the main verb by two adverbial participial constructions. 
Furthermore, the first participial clause again poses an interruption with 
two subordinate clauses (Ot. and iva clauses). The temporal reference 
again is interrupted by another participial construction («yammoac). Fi- 
nally, the interruption is heightened by the adverbial phrase eig t&Aog 
before reaching the main verb nyarnoev. We see that John 13,1 also 
follows the same syntactic structure of 13,2-5 and 19,28. 

These three instances (13,1; 13,2-5; 19,28) follow a similar pattern: 
a temporal indication, a participial construction (eióWc) used with asyn- 
deton, the object of the participle with eiöwg expressed in a Ot. clause 
and a second Ot. clause (13:3) or a‘tva clause (13:1 and 19:28), and the 
finite verb. In 6,61 and in 18,4, however, the syntactic ordering is not 
asyndetic. In these instances, John uses conjunctions to establish a link 
with a previous idea as they begin a new sentence (elöwg 0 ’Inooüg and 
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’Inooög ovv elöwc). Hence, ifelöwg was intended to mark the beginning 
of a new sentence in 13,1, John would have used a conjunction. Since 
13,1 does not follow the pattern of 6,61 and 18,4, this would imply that 
the intended function of eióws in this instance is not to begin a new sen- 
tence. Therefore, as eióWc in 13,1 does not begin a new sentence, the 
three-sentence reading cannot be defended. 


2. Arguments against the Two-Sentence Construction 


In the N/V translation we have the three-sentence structuring: 
13,1a, 13,1b-1d, and 13,1e-1f. The above analysis excludes the possi- 
bility of considering 13,1b-1d as an independent sentence, as eLöwg can- 
not be considered as the beginning of a new sentence. Moreover, 70 
de tG Eoprfig tod maoxa cannot be considered as a sentence, because 
John makes use of the verb whenever he wants to provide a temporal 
reference in a sentence structure. This is proven by the following in- 
stances: John 2,13, kot éyybc fjv tò moya tv "ovóatov; John 4,6, 
Opa fjv Gc extn; John 5,1, petà tata nv Eoprn àv ’Tovéatwv; John 
6,4, fjv de éyyuc TO maoxa, fj €opti] TOV "Iovóatov; John 7,2, tjv. de 
€yyUc f| Eoprn av Tovdalwv n oknvonnyia (see also 10,22; 11,55; 
12,20; 13,30; 18,28; 19,31). Therefore, the missing verb in 13,1 could 
be an indication that 13,1a is not an independent sentence. Thus, the 
two-sentence structuring is not convincing either. 


3. Arguments in Favour of a One-sentence Construction 


The RSV translates John 13,1 as one single sentence in which the 
temporal reference qualifies the finite verb. The above analyses (III.1 
and III.2) give indirect support to this position. Moreover, if the em- 
ployment of eióó is an interruption, the construction with elöwg and 
dyommoac °? most likely operates as causes of the action of the main 
verb. It is not unusual in John to find the causal use of participles 7°. 
That is, these participles function as the circumstances for the principal 


19 Brown, John, II, 550, opines that &yamnoag can be a complexive aorist 
as it covers the public ministry of Jesus. See also C. SPICQ, Agape in the New 
Testament III (St. Louis, MO 1963) 33; W.K. Grossouw, “A Note on John xiii 1-3”, 
128; R.J. MICHAELS, The Gospel of John (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2010) 722. 

? E.A. ABBOTT, A Johannine Grammar (London 1906) $ 2271, notes some 
examples, such as John 4,6.9.39.45. He opines that the introductory circumstantial 
participles “prepare the reader for some especially solemn utterance or act of 
Christ's" and John 13,1-4 amplifies an excellent use of the prefatory participles 
(cf. 1,38; 5,6; 6,5; 6,61; 19,28-30) $ 2279a. 
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verb ?!. Consequently, in v. 1 eióóc and &yamoac refer to the cause of 
the main verb and can be translated as *because/since he knew” (know- 
ing/loving). The participle &yammoag in 13,1e, like elöwc, points to a 
motivating factor for this particular act of love in 13,1a;. 

The two participial constructions without a conjunction show the 
Johannine use of asyndeton ”. The linguistic connection between these 
two participial constructions is further confirmed by the contrast ex- 
pressed in ék tod kóopov (13,1d) and ev xà Koouw (13,16). As the hour 
for going to the Father is already described as a movement ék tod 
x6opov (cf. 7,33), John points out that “the hour” is also the hour for 
leaving the disciples ¿v tà k6ouw (cf. 13,33). John 13,1a, is also con- 
nected with 13,1e in two ways: first, the personal pronoun aùtovg in 
13,1a; refers back to touc iótouc in 13,1e, and second, both clauses are 
further connected by the use of the verb cyom&o in the aorist. 

The evangelist repeats the references to the Passover and calls the 
reader's attention to its closeness. References to the immediacy of the 
Passover and the references to the death of Jesus in 13,1 actually start 
their countdown from 11,55-57. This is obvious from the temporal in- 
dicators: fjv de éyydc tò maoxa tv Tovdaiwv (11,55); TPO EE nuepóv 
tod meoya (12,1); eis thv nuépav tod évtapraouoî pou tnprjon aùtò 
(12,7); TOÙG TTWXOLG yàp TOVTOTE €xeve ped” exutóv, eue de OU TALVTOTE 
éxete (12,8); and the references to topt (11,56; 12,12.20; 13,1.29), 
th Emabpıov (12,12-17), tó TpGtov ... öte, and tote (12,16) ?. In 13,1, 
the conjunction dé functions as a connective, which links the previous 
references of the Passover to the immediacy of the Passover. Thus, “be- 
fore the feast of the Passover" implies “just before”, as it is recalling 
the earlier references in 11,55; 12,1; and 12,12. These factors prepare 
the reader to expect some significant action in the new reference to the 


2! A. T. ROBERTSON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in Light of 
Historical Research (New York, NY 1914) 1125, explains that only the context 
can give the exact meaning of a participle. He writes: “Does a given circumstantial 
participle bear the notion of ‘because’ or ‘although’? Only the context can tell, 
and men do not always interpret the context correctly". 

? BLASS — DEBRUNNER, A Greek Grammar $ 460. 

23 J, OwANGA-WELO, “The Function and the Meaning of the Footwashing 
in the Johannine Passion Narrative: A Structural Approach" (PhD diss. Emory Uni- 
versity 1980) 21, observes that “these three verses [11,55-57] contain in outline 
form what is narrated thereafter". See also G. MLAKUZHYIL, The Christocentric Lit- 
erary Structure of the Fourth Gospel (AnBib 117; Rome 1987) 239-241. However, 
the former regards it as the introduction to the second half of the Gospel, while the 
latter contends that it is a transitional passage in the form of a conclusion. 
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Passover in 13,1. This question of a “significant action” before the 
Passover points to the final clause, eig téXog nyarmnoev «ùtoúç, and 
what stands out in the final clause is eig reXoc. 

In the NT, the Greek expression eic teAog has different meanings. 
The noun téAoc means achievement, completion and perfection ”, and 
the cognate verbs teAew / tedeLów * denote fulfilment and completion 
in non-biblical and biblical sources °°. The phrase eic téAoc, in general, 
refers to completeness with regard to purpose or result, which can be 
translated as “completely, totally, entirely, wholly" etc. ?". Bauer notes 
the use of eic téàoç in local, temporal meanings and further as an 
idiomatic expression involving a degree of completeness (completely, 
fully, and absolutely)?*. W. Oepke categorizes John 13,1 under the modal 
use where eig téAoc is used to denote intensity, and so may be translated 
as “to the utmost" without undermining the temporal sense ?. 

Although various nuanced meanings can be attributed to eig teXog *°, 
a consideration of the immediate context would support both the tem- 
poral and modal use of the term as proposed by these authors. More- 


2 A. OEPKE, "eic" in TDNT 2 (Grand Rapids, MI 1972) 426-427. 

25 teàéw and its cognates appear 7 times (4,34; 5,36; 13,1; 17,4-23; 19,28.30). In 
all these seven instances, the word is associated with the completion of Jesus' work. 

26 G. DELLING, “eig tédoc” in TDNT 8 (Grand Rapids, MI 1972) 79-83. 

27 J.P. Louw — E.A. NIDA, Greek-English Lexicon (New York 71988) 692. 

28 W, BAUER — W.F. ARNDT — F.W. GINGRICH — F.W. DANKER, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL 
1957,?1979) 228. 

22 R, SCHNACKENBURG, The Gospel According to St. John. Commentary on 
Chapters 13-21, (HTKNT 3; London 1982) 16, opines that eic téAoc can be taken 
qualitatively: “perfectly” or “completely”. C.K. BARRETT, The Gospel According 
to St. John. An Introduction with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text (Lon- 
don ?1972) 438-439, holds for the temporal meaning of eic té2oc. Brown, John, 
II, 550, and B. Linpars, The Gopsel of John (NCBC; Grand Rapids, MI 1987) 
448, contend that both meanings are implied. 

30 ABBOTT, A Johannine Grammar $$ 2320, 2321, in his analysis of eic téloc, 
maintains the view that John might have known the various meanings that are em- 
ployed in the LXX and in the Synoptics. Accordingly, he opines that it is possible 
to assume that John might have known the first-century use of eic téXoc. He notes 
five points regarding the use of eic tézoc in John 13,1: (i) meaning “to the utter- 
most" and “to the end”; (ii) meaning the final salvation after ordeals; (iii) the mean- 
ing as found in Matthew, Mark and Luke, where it is said that human persons will 
be saved if they endure “to the end”; (iv) the meaning implied in references to the 
steadfast, enduring and constant love of the Son of God for his disciples “till the 
end"; (v) the meaning implicit in the verb nyamnoev as used in the Pauline epistles 
to show “the love expressed in action, and especially to the love of God for man 
expressed in the act of redemption". Considering these points, Abbott translated 
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over, from a syntactic point of view, the unexpected position of eic 
teAog in front ofnyarnoev in 13,1 serves to emphasize the verb preced- 
ing an indirect object or a prepositional phrase, giving emphatic quality 
to the phrase (1,46; cf. 1,1; 6,42) ?!. Therefore, the function of eic teAog 
suggests that it intensifies the verb Ayarnoev and that it points to a 
historical manifestation of a specific act. Considering the foot washing 
as the symbolic expression of Jesus' death on the cross and the subse- 
quent bestowal of the spirit, eig TeAog ryye&rmoev can be demonstrated 
as the complete expression of Jesus' love before the Jewish temporal 
framework of the Passover (cf. 19,28.30). 


x x 
* 


The purpose of this paper was to understand the complex syntax 
of John 13,1 and subsequently its meaning. The prominent question is: 
which of these verbs (elöwg and fyamnoev) is qualified by the preposi- 
tional phrase? Three translations explain the verse in three different 
ways. We have argued that two approaches, namely, the two-sentence 
reading and the three-sentence reading, are less probable solutions 
based on literary evidence. Thus, the function of both participles 1s cir- 
cumstantial, providing the necessary background to the finite verb. 
Moreover, the content of the subordinate clauses reminds the reader of 
the main themes, which the reader has to keep in mind to get the full 
tenor of this verse. The adverbial use of the prepositional phrase eic 
téloc and its emphatic position in front of the main verb further affirm 
the possibility of linking the first prepositional phrase (mpo de tñc 
€optfic TOD m&oxa) to the finite verb. The arrangement of several par- 
ticiples and the prepositional phrases, on the one hand, and the remote- 
ness of the main verb from the beginning of the sentence, on the other 
hand, might, at first sight, imply a less elegant style. It is, however, an 
artistic ploy ofthe narrator, whereby the literary text 1s intended to have 


John 13,1 as “having loved them before, he now loved them to the last, in a last 
and crowning act of victorious love". The cognate term tetéXeotar that appears in 
19,30 (“it is finished / it is accomplished"), when set in comparison with 19,28, 
explains that all that the Father had entrusted to Jesus has been completed on the 
cross. This is where the complete identification of the mission and the person of 
Jesus, which is clearly expressed in 4,34 and 5,36, gets its concrete realization. 

?! D.A. BLACK, Learn to Read New Testament Greek (Nashville, TN 2009) 
183. Concerning eig tédoc, B. M. NEWMAN — E.A. NIDA, A Translator s Handbook 
on the Gospel of John (London 1980) 427, rightly emphasise that eig t&Xog is in 
an emphatic position. 
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a dramatic effect on the reader, inviting him/her to make a tapestry of 
the entire narrative. The dramatic suspense created in v. 1 by the syn- 
tactic interruption helps the reader to understand the conscious choice 
Jesus makes: eic téloc nyarnoev. Thus, it further functions as a point 
of enquiry for the reader to see how Jesus loved “his own” until the 
end, or completely. 

Coming back to the three translations of John 13,1 (RSV, NIV and 
NRSV) as discussed at the beginning of this paper, the analyses we have 
made point out that the RSV is closer to the meaning conveyed (al- 
though not completely!) than the NRSV and the NIV, since it asserts 
Myamnoev as the main verb of the sentence and maintains the creativity 
of its narrator. Finally, we propose the following division and transla- 
tion of John 13,1 according to the above analyses: 


NA? adapted Our translation 


13,1a,: IIpó de tc &opriig tod Taoxa, 13,1a,: Before the feast of the Passover, 


n 


13,1b: elöwg 6 "Inooüc 13,1b: Jesus knowing 


13,1b,: that his hour had come 


13,1b,: Ot rjA6ev adtod 7 dpa 


13,1b,: to depart from this world to the 


13,1b,: iva neraßt ék tod kóouou tovtov 
Father, 


mpóc TOV TOTÉPO, 


13,1c: loving his own who were in the 
world, 


13,1c: &yamnoag tods löloug tobs év TA 
KOOL, 


13,1a,: he loved them to the end/completely/ 


13,1a,: eig «éAoc Mydamoev adtovc. 
to the utmost. 


SH Nirmala Provincial House Bincy MATHEW 
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Summary 


John 13,1 is generally recognized as one ofthe most important verses in the overall 
structure of the Fourth Gospel. However, its syntax is very difficult and disputed 
among interpreters. The complex nature of this verse resulted in different ways 
of translating it (for instance, the N/V, RSV and NRSV). The main problem of 
this verse is determining which verb is qualified by the prepositional phrase, 
mpò de tig €oprfjc tod Taca. This study investigates the complex syntax of John 
13,1, defending the reading of the prepositional phrase with rjy&mmoev and 
understanding the participial constructions (eióW and dyamoac) as circumstantial 
participles. 


Exegesis of the Ecclesiology of the Pauline Letters in the XX" Century 
A Status Quaestionis and a Changing Paradigm 


I. Preliminary Observations 


1. Two Exegeses of Pauline Ecclesiology 


Even a quick glance at the monographs and articles published 
in the XX century on the ecclesiology of the Pauline Letters allows 
one to see two distinct approaches: one that, in a previous essay !, 
I called theological, and the other, sociohistorical. Indeed, the same 
passage, such as 1 Corinthians 11 on the “Lord’s Supper", can be the 
subject of: (1) a theological interpretation that would investigate 1f, for 
Paul, the Lord's Supper is constitutive of the Church ?, and (ii) a so- 
ciohistorical study that would pose a different set of questions: Where, 
when, and how did this meal take place? Who presided over it? Was 
it Gaius, in whose home all the church met ?? Does the difficulty of 
which Paul is speaking come from the gap between rich and poor 
Christians? Etc. The history of exegesis shows that the two approaches 
are complementary but should remain separate. 


2. The Increasing Popularity of the Sociohistorical Approach 


Whoever has followed the exegetical publications on the ecclesio- 
logy of the Pauline Letters cannot but notice a real evolution: while at 
the beginning of the XX" century studies principally considered theo- 
logical ecclesiology, at a later point sociohistorical exegesis progres- 
sively took precedence. And if the sociohistorical approach owed 
much to Harnack and Loisy, they, nevertheless, remained very much 
influenced by their respective confessional affiliations. One can cer- 
tainly say that the de-confessionalization of exegesis, which beginning 
in the 1970s, has become progressively more prevalent, and this has 


! J.N. ALETTI, Essai sur l'ecclésiologie des lettres de Saint Paul (EB NS 60; 
Pendé 2009). 

? Or, using other categories, if the Eucharist makes the Church, as expressed 
in the formula that became famous thanks to H. DE LUBAC, in Corpus Mysticum 
(1944) and in Meditation sur l'Église (1953), repeating an expression from the III 
century: “The Eucharist makes the Church, and the Church makes the Eucharist". 

? Cf. Rom 16,23: Paul is at Corinth when he is writing Romans. 
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promoted and precipitated the transition from the theological to the 
sociohistorical. 

As for Pauline ecclesiology, two works intensified this trend. 
First, Paul and Palestinian Judaism by E.P. Sanders, published in 
1977 by Fortress, compelled exegetes to revise radically the ideas that 
they had on the Judaism of that period * — in particular on the respec- 
tive roles ofthe Temple of Jerusalem and the synagogal institution — 
and thus to examine anew the relationship of the first Christian com- 
munities to the synagogue. Then in 1983 appeared W. Meek's The 
First Urban Christians, which was one of the first studies to present 
the organization of the first Pauline communities in terms of models °. 
The study by Meeks has had numerous emulators. Other approaches 
have since arisen, such as the exegesis called postcolonial — to which 
one can connect feminist exegesis °. These approaches give priority 
to questions concerning the exercise of power in the Church. Without 
dwelling on these latter studies, let us here only note that their per- 
spective is itself also historical. 


3. Openness to and Contributions from Other Sciences 


As a consequence of its project, the sociohistorical approach was 
not satisfied with studying only writings from the NT. It was consid- 
ered necessary to consult the evidence from the period: the social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious data from the world of that time. This 
task involved taking into consideration — circumspectly, for specialists 
are far from being in agreement among themselves — archeology, nu- 
mismatics, and Greek and Roman inscriptions. In order to determine, 
for example, where the whole church of Corinth was able to meet for 
the agape meals and the major celebrations, it is indeed important to 


^ This included also the revision of earlier conceptions of Judaism in general, 
beginning with E. Kásemann's claim that Judaism was one of the most perverse 
religions, for it made God dependent upon the merits of its faithful. 

5 Unmistakably, the first to have reasoned systematically in terms of models 
was E. JUDGE, “Contemporary Political Models for the Interpretation of the New 
Testament Churches", RTAR 22 (1963) 65-75. Before W. MEEKS, The First Urban 
Christians. The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven, CT 1983), 
G. Theissen had already examined the composition of the Pauline communities 
by principally studying the social status and economic level of their members (per- 
centage of rich/poor, etc.); see G. THEISSEN, Studien zur Soziologie des Urchris- 
tentums (WUNT 19; Tübingen 1979). 

€ The feminist approach to New Testament writings, today so widely used, 
would require a long discussion. As its scope extends well beyond the Pauline 
writings, it will not be presented here. 
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know how many members this local church had, who would be able to 
provide hospitality for the group, etc. In order to provide a relatively 
reliable answer, it was clearly necessary to be informed about the types 
of dwellings in use, the possibility ofrenting spaces, and the social and 
economic situation of the inhabitants of the city during that era, and 
then, further, to compare these data with the facts provided by Paul's 
letters. As one can note, the sociohistorical approach to Pauline eccle- 
siology is neither specifically religious nor a fortiori theological. 


4. Proposed Models and Perceived Models 


Let us conclude with a methodological observation. In order not 
to interpret the facts of the Pauline Letters erroneously, historians 
necessarily have to distinguish between the model or models of the 
church — theological and social — that Paul proposes to the commu- 
nities, and the way — at least in 1-2 Corinthians — in which the com- 
munities perceive themselves on many of the points that diverge from 
Paul's idea of them ’. This means that historians themselves must also 
pay attention to the different levels of language, in short to become 
exegetes or to keep up with their writings assiduously. 


II. At the Beginning of the XX" Century: Harnack and Loisy 


The exegesis of Pauline ecclesiology in the XX" century had a 
spectacular start. Harnack's What is Christianity? appeared in 1900 
and indeed caused a considerable sensation. Three factors contributed 
to the work's success: the author's renown, the questions studied, the 
way of treating them. 


1. The Questions 


Can there be a Christianity without church(es); in other words, 
does the Church essentially belong to Christianity? Is the Church the 
necessary showcase for Christianity, or is it an obstacle to it? Was the 
Church founded by Jesus or by his disciples, and does its organization 
reflect the disciples’ fidelity to their master? Only modernity has 
allowed these questions to be raised directly and publicly; the secular- 
ization that accompanied it has made religion's connection to culture 
and science problematic. 


7 An observation that one will find, e.g., in Th. SCHMELLER, Hierarchie und 
Egalitát. Eine sozialgeschichtliche Untersuchung paulinischer Gemeinden und 
griechisch-rómischer Vereine (SBS 162; Stuttgart 1995) 54. 
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2. The Answers 


For Harnack, Christianity is clearly and preeminently the gospel, 
that is to say, Jesus and his preaching, but it is also the way in which 
this gospel was understood and lived by the different churches. The 
German scholar thus expresses his view of the relationship between 
these two components ®: 


“The self-consciousness and strength of the Christian movement was 
displayed in the creation of a Church which knew itself to be the true 
Israel. But the founding of churches and the Church on earth brought 
an entirely new interest into the field; what came from within was joined 
by something that came from without; law, discipline, regulations for 
ritual and doctrine, were developed, and began to assert a position by 
a logic of their own. The measure of value applicable to religion itself 
no longer remained the only measure, and with a hundred invisible 
threads religion was insensibly worked into the net of history”. 


This passage is quite intriguing. In it, Harnack indeed makes 
the distinction between theological ecclesiology — the “within” — 
and sociohistorical ecclesiology — the “from without”, i.e., the organ- 
ization, discipline, liturgies, services, etc. He adds that, in principle, 
this external dimension functions as representing the other internal di- 
mension. But while the believer is able to have access to the “internal 
realities”, the historian himself cannot; only the sociohistorical reali- 
ties or the “externals” are within his reach. 


3. The Way of Treating the Ouestions 


Harnack wanted to do the work of a historian, in other words to 
avoid apologetics and to rely solely on the objective analysis of the 
documents and the facts, as much as one can know and/or reconstruct 
them. But he also wished to remain a believer, even to unite faith and 
science, thus achieving the ideal of liberal Protestantism. Was this pos- 
sible? Is there not a separation between internal and external realities, 
and does this not force the research(er) to become schizophrenic? 

As one knows, Loisy's little red book, L'Évangile et l'Église, was 
written in reaction to Harnack's. Whereas Harnack had claimed to be 
doing the objective work of a historian, Loisy reproached him many 
times throughout the book for having Protestant positions on the 
Church, in other words, far having put aside his role as an historian. 
But in reproaching Harnack for having declared that the Church does 


8 A. VON HARNACK, What is Christianity? (New York — London 1902) 196. 
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not belong to the essence of Christianity ?, Loisy himself also provided 
reasons often more confessional than historical. In short, if, with these 
two men, the project became explicitly historical, methodologically it 
still left much to be desired. 

The sociohistorical approach initiated by these two researchers, 
unfortunately, was not taken up immediately. This was the case for 
two reasons: (1) Loisy was suspected of being heterodox, and his ap- 
proach was considered suspect on similar grounds; (ii) the sociohis- 
torical approach became methodologically effective only in the last 
quarter of the XX" century. One can note, on the other hand, that, 
while the theological approach to Pauline ecclesiology had more sup- 
port up until the 1980s, it is now practiced by exegetes to a much lesser 
extent. And this has occurred for an obvious reason: theologians are 
much rarer than they were fifty years ago. 


III. The Theological Exegesis of Pauline Ecclesiology 


Before the arrival of sociohistorical studies, four questions princi- 
pally received the attention of the theological approach: (1) Why does 
Paul designate the communities almost exclusively with the term 
&kkAnoto? (ii) What is the Church's connection to Israel? (iii) Which 
metaphor is, for Paul, the most capable of describing the Church and 
her role? (1v) Is the status of the Church the same in the Proto- and the 
Deutero-Pauline Letters !°? Having already, and at length, addressed 
these questions in the essay mentioned above (note 1), here I will limit 
myself to indicating the reasons for which these points, rather than 
others, were studied. 


1. The Origin and Meaning of the Term éxkAnoía " 


Exegetes, without exception, accept that the communities created 
by Paul were called ékkAnotat, even while they continue to wonder 
why Paul favored this appellation and not ouvaywyr) or some other 
term. But since the first decades of the XX" century, a second question 


? A. Loisy, L’Evangile et l'Église, 83. 

10 The connection of the Church to Jesus — in particular, the influence that 
Jesus would have had on Pauline ecclesiology — has hardly been treated (and if 
so, only indirectly) by the examination of what others say about the relationships 
between disciples/Christians (humility, reciprocal love, etc.). 

!! There is an almost exhaustive status quaestionis in Y.H. PARK, Paul's Ekklesia 
as a Civic Assembly. Understanding the People of God in their Politico-Social 
World (WUNT 2/393; Tübingen 2015) cc. 1 and 2. 
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has arisen with the study of the Pauline Letters: Did the term €kkAnota 
originally designate the local communities, or did it at first have a uni- 
versal extension? Exegetes remain equally divided on the origin 
of the term €kkAnota: biblical (the Israelite gahal), or extra-biblical 
(the Greek and Roman “assemblies”). In their very recent studies, both 
Y.H. Park and G.K. Beale have clearly decided for a biblical origin ??. 
However, the claim that the appellation was borrowed from biblical 
writings does not necessarily imply that the churches were a substitu- 
tion for Israel. Clearly for Paul, the churches came into existence with 
the death/resurrection of Jesus, and so they are not of the same nature 
as other historical entities. In the scholarship of the XX" century, dis- 
cussions of the origin of the term ékkAnoto — biblical or otherwise 
— became especially prominent for reasons of identity. Beyond 
the historical origin of the term, what was at stake was the Church's 
relationship to Israel. 


2. The Church $ Relationship with Israel 


Exegetes indeed have investigated Paul's understanding of the 
Church's relationship with Israel: Did he think that the churches had 
replaced Israel to form the new people of God? Or did he think that 
the churches were a part of the "people of God" that is still Israel. The 
responses have been far from uniform. Von Harnack's position was 
clearly expressed: “[B]y rejecting Jesus, the Jewish people themselves 
were given the coup de grace; in its place a new people of Christians 
came forward" P?. Since his time, the opinion of exegetes has progres- 
sively changed over the course of the decades that followed. If one 
keeps in mind that biblical exegesis is itself also influenced by events, 
one will admit that the persecution of the Jews in the XX century was 
in the long run decisive for the different ways in which the relationship 
between the Judaism of the Second Temple and the early Christian 
churches was perceived. 

Moreover, it was towards the end of the XX" century that the 
question of the separation between the two groups gained importance. 
From The Parting of the Ways '* one went on to The Ways that Never 


12 It suffices to cite G.K. BEALE’s article, “The Background of ékkAnota 
Revisited", JSNT 38 (2015) 151-168. 

P A. VON HARNACK, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in der 
ersten drei Jahrunderten, vol. 1 (Leipzig 1906) 61. 

14 J.D.G. DUNN, The Partings of the Ways. Between Christianity and Judaism 
and Their Significance for the Character of Christianity (London 1991). 
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Parted '°. On the historical level, no position on the actual separation 
— either at the end of the I“ century or very much later — can be im- 
posed, because the arguments in favor of each position can be over- 
turned. All things considered, researchers today have come to the con- 
clusion that the separation between Jews and Christians did not take 
place everywhere in the same way, nor at the same time. As for the 
adherents of the theological approach, even if they accept that for a 
long time the Christian group remained influenced, socially and cul- 
turally, by its Jewish origins, they continue to think that by describing 
the Church as a new creation and an eschatological reality Paul was 
emphasizing the original discontinuity existing between the Church 
and all other existing historical entities. 


3. The Ecclesial Metaphors and Paul's Preferences 


Designating the communities as ékkAnotat, of course, left aside 
the whole question of the identity of these communities in relation 
to other Jewish and pagan religious group of the era. One must not 
be surprised that at Antioch those from the outside called them 
YpLotLavot ': the appellation &xkAnolaı did not suffice to distin- 
guish the Christian group from others. It is frustrating to note that the 
Letters of Paul do not use an appellation to designate the communities 
ad extra; itis in addressing Christian communities that the apostle uses 
the substantive ékkAnotat. On the other hand, when he is describing ad 
intra the identity of the communities, he uses metaphors that come from 
biblical writings and are thus theological: the field of God, the building 
of God, the temple of God. In addition, he sometimes uses non-biblical 
topoi, like “the body of Christ", a metaphor that is used more than the 
others and will take precedence in the Letters to the Colossians and to 
the Ephesians. Exegetes have asked, of course, why Paul chose these 
metaphors and not others, e.g., “the people” (ò Awöc), and they have 
given different answers to this question, as one would predict. 

In recent decades, another metaphor, that of oîkog ®eoö in 1 Tim 
3,15, has been the subject of frontal critiques on the part of feminist 
exegetes. By referring to the Church as the oîkog Oeo, 1 Timothy 


!5 A. YosKIKo REED — A.H. BECKER, The Ways that Never Parted. Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (TSAJ 95; Tübingen 
2003). 

16 Acts 11,26. This represents a typically associative designation because the 
group is characterized on the basis of the one who is considered to be its founder 
or venerated hero. 
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seems to make the domestic church (often called the “house church” 
by English speakers), the sole model, with the paterfamilias of the 
house thus becoming the leader of the community and so, in conse- 
quence, excluding any leadership by women '”. But, on the whole, 
these exegetes have not seen that, unlike the ecclesiology of the Proto- 
and Deutero-Pauline Letters, the ecclesiology of the Pastoral Letters 
is sociohistorical — and not theological —, and that it is important to 
determine whether or not it had the same epistemological status. 


4. Is the Ecclesiology of the Deutero-Pauline Letters Drifting Apart? 


XX" century exegesis was interested in the vocabulary of the 
Deutero-Pauline Letters, in particular the term pvotijprov. Many ex- 
egetes claimed that this term came from the mystery religions and for 
this reason had a gnostic origin. This interpretation, historically 
groundless, has progressively lost its influence and today is practically 
abandoned !*. For several decades, the focus of study has shifted to the 
ecclesiology of the Deutero-Pauline Letters. While apparently influ- 
enced by the Proto-Pauline Letters, the ecclesiology of the Deutero- 
Pauline Letters is very different, and, for this reason, many came to 
doubt that it was Paul's. The Church of which Colossians and Ephe- 
sians speaks is universal — neither local nor domestic — and is in- 
separable from Christ, who is its head and for whom it is the body. The 
Christ-Head being resurrected, his ecclesial body and all its members 
are also ?. Some exegetes — and I am one — accept the validity of 
the double ecclesial metaphor ?, but also insist that it must be neither 
forced nor trivially understood. Many, however, think that the 
metaphor errs from excess, since it obscures the fact that the Church 
is also a historical reality, with its misfortunes and its mistakes. The 
sociohistorical approach calls into question the theological ecclesiology 
expressed in Colossians and Ephesians because it seems to lack realism. 
One thus faces again the question of the relationship between the two 
approaches and their respective pertinence. 


17 As indicated above, these critiques are also found in the exegesis called 
“postcolonial”. 

18 The work of K.M. FISCHER, Tendenz und Absicht des Epheserbriefes 
(FRLANT 111; Göttingen 1973) is one of the last examples of this approach. 

19 Cf. the statement of Eph 2,6: “(God) raised us up with him (= Christ), and 
made us sit with him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus" (trans. RSV). 

? The Christ-Head and the Church-Body. 
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5. What are the Essential Components of the Church? 


Let us conclude this part on the theological approach to Pauline ec- 
clesiology by asking: What essential components does Paul recognize 
in the Church ?!? For Paul, is the status and identity of the Church founded 
by the communion of the unique bread? Are the realities that today 
we call sacraments, ministries, and leaders essential to the Church? 

While some exegetes have maintained that a charismatic equality 
ruled in the churches at the beginning ”, and that the creation of min- 
istries of leadership came later, others contend that the existence of 
these ministries was contemporary with the foundation of the churches. 
Without taking a position on the matter, let us vigorously recall that, 
in order not to be mistaken, it is important to make a clear distinction 
between Paul's theological ecclesiology and the sociohistorical organ- 
ization of the churches, of which his Letters offer us only a glimpse. A 
verse like Gal 3,28 denotes a theological ecclesiology, whereas those 
that mention bishops, elders and deacons disclose a sociohistorical ec- 
clesiology *. It should also be said that the Proto- and Deutero-Pauline 
Letters develop only a theological ecclesiology, whereas in the 
Pastoral Letters a sociohistorical ecclesiology is predominant. Since 
the identity of the Churches is at stake, questions about the essential 
components of the Church are very important, but they have been 
treated less carefully than sociohistorical questions. This results from 
exegetes not being, until recently, accustomed to distinguish between 
organization and structure. 


2! If the sociohistorical approach asks the same questions, the subject of its 
research remains that ofthe concrete organization of the churches: were there, for 
example, leaders in all the Pauline communities, and what were their respective 
roles? Were they elected or appointed, and by whom, etc.? What was the type of 
the communities’ organization: synagogal, associative, etc.? 

2 The monograph of Th. SCHMELLER, Hierarchie und Egalität, emphasizes 
the charismatic and egalitarian aspect of the first Christian communities and con- 
trasts this with the hierarchical organization of other associative groups. 

23 The contribution of R. LAST, The Pauline Church and the Corinthian ekkle- 
sia. Greco-Roman Associations in Comparative Context (SNTS MS 164; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press 2015) is, on this point, important. According 
to this author, 1 Corinthians 12 is of importance in that it shows the existence of 
an ecclesial structure that was hierarchical. Let us add that the list of spiritual gifts 
in 1 Corinthians 12 belongs to Paul's theological (and not sociohistorical) eccle- 
siology. In 12,7 the charism of governance (kuBépunoLc) is a theological factor, 
and so it does not indicate anything concerning the sociohistorical model accord- 
ing to which this governance is exercised (elders or priests, bishops, etc.). 
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What is to be learned from these theological approaches? One can 
note a true evolution, limited up until the 1960s and then, in many re- 
spects, developing rapidly. The Christologization of the ecclesiology 
in the Pauline Letters became recognized more and more. Further- 
more, an increasing number of exegetes came to the conclusion that 
for Paul the Church was not a substitute for Israel, and that his eccle- 
siology was not based on the notion of Auöc. This being said, it is also 
necessary to note that this research on the theological ecclesiology of 
the Pauline Letters is more and more rare. 

We have begun our review by distinguishing two types of exegetical 
approaches — theological and sociohistorical — in the XX" century, 
and we have shown the importance of recognizing that this distinction 
must be applied to Pauline ecclesiology itself. By not perceiving this 
distinction in Paul's writings and in his interpreters in the XX century, 
and by surreptitiously passing from one level to the other, some mono- 
graphs and articles written from a theological perspective have 
erroneously interpreted the ecclesiological data in the Letters of Paul. 


IV. The Increasing Popularity of Sociohistorical Analysis 


As was pointed out above, it was W. Meeks’ monograph, First Urban 
Christians, that in some way crystallized sociohistorical studies, up to 
then inchoate, of the organization of the first Christian communities. 
Meeks took up four models that had been previously proposed ?*, 
and demonstrated how these models leave some traces in the Pauline 
Letters: (i) domestic communities %, to be distinguished from larger 
local churches ?5; (ii) voluntary associations; (iii) synagogal commu- 
nities; and lastly (iv) communities that have several of the traits of 
philosophical schools. As this last organizational model has resulted 
in few studies ?", I will leave it aside, recalling only the principle stated 


2 W., MEEKS, First Urban Christians, pp. 75f£. 

25 Cf. the expression ù kat’ otkov adróv [adrig/oou] ékkAnote. (Rom 16,5; 
] Cor 16,19; Phlm 2; Col 4,15) 

26 Cf. the expression 6An 1) ékkAnota (Rom 16,23; 1 Cor 14,23). MEEKS, 
First Urban Christians, 75-76. If for Meeks and, more recently, Park the expres- 
sion designates the plenary assembly of the domestic churches of a given city, for 
others, it designates the universal Church. 

?' See also: E.A. JUDGE, “The Early Christians as a Scholastic Community”, The 
First Christians in the Roman World (WUNT 2/229; Tübingen 2008) 4-15; R. WILKEN, 
“Collegia, Philosophical Schools, and Theology", The Catacombs and the Colosseum. 
The Roman Empire as the Setting of Primitive Christianity (eds. S. BENKO — J.J. 
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above: it is not because Paul’s manner of proceeding resembles (or is 
inspired by) that of popular philosophers that the first Christian com- 
munities were organized like philosophical schools of the time ?*. 

This being said, if over the course of the XX" century historians 
of Christian origins favored one model or another, it is important 
to note that, after several decades of research, exegetes today are 
generally aware that the Pauline communities had traits in common 
with the different models mentioned in the preceding paragraph and 
not with just one or the other ?. 

This raises a further question: What reasons are given by those 
exegetes and historians who see the Pauline communities conforming 
to one of these models? 


1. Domestic Church and Local Church 


Since Paul uses two different expressions to designate the churches *, 
some historians think that these designations refer to two different models: 
*[I]n recent research scholars tend to agree that the early Christian 
movement was characterized by the coexistence of two church forms: 
the house church and the whole church at any given location" ?!. 


O’Rourke) (Valley Forge, PA 1971) 268-291; and C.E. GLAD, Paul and Philodemus. 
Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy (NovT Sup. Series 81; 
Brill 1995). The study of L. ALEXANDER (Paul and the Hellenistic Schools" Paul in 
his Hellenistic Context [ed. T. ENGBERG-PEDERSEN] [Minneapolis, MN 1995] 60-83) 
owes much to the earlier work of A.D. Nock (Conversion. The Old and the New in 
Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo [Oxford 1933]). In addition 
to Acts 19,9, the apostle's letters provide several clues along these lines: like 
philosophers, he uses dialogue and diatribe; he gives some orientations; and 
he reproaches his audience but also indicates virtues to practice and vices to avoid. 

28 This remains valid even if certain non-Christians viewed the Christian com- 
munities as “philosophic schools". In the article cited in n. 27, L. Alexander con- 
cludes: “In this essay I have tried to show two things: (1) that Christians could 
probably be seen as the adherents of a school by an outsider like Galen; and (2) 
that the Hellenistic schools were in many aspects of structure and behavior re- 
markably like the early church. That is not to argue that everything in early Chris- 
tianity can be explained on the model of the school" (p. 82). 

22 J.W. THOMPSON, The Church According to Paul. Rediscovering the Com- 
munity Conformed to Christ (Grand Rapids, MI 2014) 18-19. 

30 Domestic ( kac 'otkov ékkAnota), in Rom 16,5; 1 Cor 16,19; Phim 2; 
Col 4,15. Local (öAn f] ékkAnota), in Rom 16,23. In 1 Cor 14,23, the expression 
is not necessarily a designation for the entire local church; it is much more likely 
a reference to the assembly of all believers gathered together in prayer. 

3! R.W. GEHRING, House Church and Mission. The Importance of Household 
Structures in Early Christianity (Peabody, MA 2004) 157 n. 222. 
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While accepting this basic distinction, Park sees a complex relationship be- 
tween the domestic church and the plenary assembly of the community: 


“In all probability, there were two levels of worshipping groups in Cor- 
inth: the whole ékkAnote and the house churches. However, we 
should scrutinize what is meant by the coexistence of the plenary as- 
sembly and the house groups. This idea has been considered so solid 
that some scholars enumerate six or more house churches in Corinth 
during Paul's time. If focus is limited to the Corinthian church, how- 
ever, evidence for the coexistence of two forms of church in that city 
comprises only the following three points: 1) Paul's expression for the 
whole church (f| éxkAnota öAn, 1 Cor 14,23, Rom 16,23), which pre- 
supposes the existence of smaller, partial groups; 2) the size of domes- 
tic spaces and the inconvenience of frequently gathering all together; 
3) Paul's expression, 1) kat’ olkov ékkAnota (Rom 16,5 etc.). Above 
all, we should note that | kat’oîkov EkkAnola was never used for 
more than one group in a given city, and that — more significantly 
— no Corinthian group was addressed by this title. The first two 
points are not direct evidence that prove the existence of regularly 
gathering house churches in Corinth. I do not deny the existence of 
small groups other than the plenary assembly; what is to be correc- 
ted 1s the assumption that the whole church was neatly organized 
into several house churches and that every member belonged to both 
of these two groups” ??. 


Without denying the pertinence of the distinction between a do- 
mestic Church and a plenary assembly, one must recognize, neverthe- 
less, that the Pauline Letters are extremely laconic on the relationship 
existing between these two forms of community. The elements identi- 
fied by this historian do not provide a sufficient basis for speaking 
about models. Such is the recurrent difficulty confronted by those 
who attempt to determine the sociohistorical organization of Pauline 
communities: while Paul does not hesitate to develop his theological 
ecclesiology, he has very little to say on the concrete organization 
of communities. This paucity of evidence explains the wide range of 
hypotheses — not all compatible — put forward by historians, even 
those advanced before the book by Meeks. 


2. Churches and Associations 


The hypothesis that Pauline communities had been organized as 
associative groups, so numerous and thriving at the time, had been 
advanced even before the end of the XIX" century. In an article pub- 


32 PARK, Paul Ekklesia, 169. 
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lished in 1876, C.F.G. Heinrici noted numerous analogies between 
voluntary associations of the time and early Christian churches, in 
particular the church of Corinth, but the author did not take a position 
in favor of positing any sort of borrowing or dependence. 

Since then, several monographs *, many based on the evidence of 
inscriptions and archeology, have firmly stated that the organization 
of Pauline communities was that of voluntary associations, all the 
while recognizing that there was no uniformity, as Thompson summar- 
ily and correctly describes ?*: 


“Numerous types of voluntary associations provide the background 
for the converts' understanding of community. Some of the voluntary 
associations incorporated persons who shared the same craft or trade. 
Rituals and communal meals were common among their activities. 
These voluntary associations frequently functioned as burial societies *, 
Pythagorean communities were characterized by a community of 
goods, a required daily regimen, and strict taboos on diet and clothing ?6. 
Although thiasos (Latin collegium) was the most common designation 
for these voluntary associations, a few inscriptions indicate that some 
designated themselves as ekklesia ?". In some instances, the leadership 
structure involved overseers (episkopoi) and servants (diakonoi) ?*. 
Some voluntary associations, like Paul's churches, imposed strict reg- 
ulations for moral purity" *. 


The Pauline communities that are said to be of the associative type 
were principally those of Thessalonica and Philippi ?. Other exegetes, 


33 See in particular: J.S. KLoPPENBORG, "Collegia and Thiasoi. Issues in Func- 
tion, Taxonomy and Membership", Voluntary Associations in the Graeco-Roman 
World (eds. J.S. KLOPPENBORG — S.G. WiLsoN) (London — New York 1996) 16- 
30; R.S. ASCOUGH, “Voluntary Associations and the Formation of Pauline Christian 
Communities. Overcoming the Objections", Vereine, Synagogen und Gemeinden 
im kaiserzeitlichen Kleinasien (eds. A. GUTSFELD — D.A. Koch) (Studien und Texte 
zu Antike und Christentum 25; Tübingen 2006) and his thesis on the communities 
of Thessalonica and Philippi; P.A. HARLAND, Associations, Synagogues, and Con- 
gregations. Claiming a Place in Ancient Mediterranean Society (Minneapolis, MN 
2003); and R. Lasr, The Pauline Church. 

34 THOMPSON, The Church according to Paul, 19. 

35 MEEKS, First Urban Christians, 74. 

36 DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Vitae philosophorum 21.95-100, cited by MEEKS, First 
Urban Christians, 83. 

37 ASCOUGH, “Voluntary Associations”, 159. 

38 ASCOUGH, “Voluntary Associations”, 165-196. 

32 ASCOUGH, “Voluntary Associations”, 179. 

40 See, in particular: R.S. ASCOUGH, Pauls Macedonian Associations. The So- 
cial Context of Philippians and 1 Thessalonians (WUNT 2/161; Tübingen 2003); 
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however, deny that the associative model is sufficient for explaining 
the organization of Pauline communities. In fact, when describing his 
relations with the communities, Paul never uses language that would 
make him the patron and them his clients *!. Similarly, in Rom 16,1-2, 
Paul recommends Phoebe, and this indicates that she could not be a 
patrona since it would be superfluous to recommend patrons who 
were recognized by their associations. Most recently, Y.H. Park has 
proposed that the organization of the Christian church would be that 
of civic associations: by naming the communities from pagan origins 
as &kkAnolaı, Paul would have created a symbolic universe in which 
those who venerated Christ could see themselves as honorable citizens 
representing the city before God. 

While it is clear that all the components of the associative model 
cannot be found in all the Pauline Letters, it is important to recall that: 
(i) the facts in our possession do not warrant the claim that all 
the Pauline Churches had the same organization Y; and (ii) if the as- 
sociative model is the one that has the most components in common 
with the Macedonian communities, it does not, however, thoroughly 
account for their organization. Flexibility is thus required. 


3. Church and Synagogue 


The synagogal model was for a long time favored by historians, in 
particular by W. Meeks whose influence cannot be minimized. Meeks 
relied upon the fact that the apostles and the members of the first com- 
munities were all Jews, and that the Jews of the first century knew a 
single form of community organization, that of the synagogue, in 
which there were three positions: president, elders (TpeoBútepoL), and 
assistant. In the opinion of many historians, these positions would 
have been more or less taken up by the Christian communities. It is 
true that the mention of elders in the Pastoral Letters Y seems to sup- 
port this reading. On the other hand, the Proto-Pauline Letters do not 
speak of elders and so seem to be closer to the other models: house- 


and L. BORMANN, Philippi. Staat und Christengemeinde zur Zeit des Paulus 
(NovTSup 78; Leiden 1995). 

^! As observed by SCHMELLER, Hierarchie, 56; cf. BORMANN, Philippi. 

? See AscoUGH, Paul s Macedonian Associations, 105, citing Kloppenborg's opinion 
that the organization of the communities of Galatia and Corinth were not the same. 

4 1 Tim 4,14, “the presbyterate" (mpeofutépLov); 5,17, “presbyters who pre- 
side” (ol TpocotHtec mpeopbtepor); Titus 1,5, “appoint presbyters in every town” 
(kataotmone Kara TOALY mpeopucépouc). 
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hold and associations. For this reason, historians today are less in 
favor of the syngogal model. 


4. A Critical Status Quaestionis 


With the XXI" century came the time for assessments. Let us recall, with 
E. Adams, some of the distinctions that today are difficult to underestimate ^: 


“Scholarly discussion of analogies to Paul's churches has often been 
based on a generalized view of “Pauline Christianity" 9, and it seems to 
me that more careful distinctions need to be made when handling the 
Pauline evidence. It is important to distinguish between the ekklesiai as 
Paul would like them to be and the ekklesiai as they really were (though 
our access to the latter is only through Paul's letters) *, and also be- 
tween the ekklesiai as their members viewed and understood them and 
the ekklesiai as they were perceived and categorized by outside observers. 
Furthermore, one should be prepared to recognize variation at each le- 
vel. Thus, the Corinthian Christian community might have been viewed 
by outsiders as a harmless domestic cult, whereas the Thessalonian 
church might have been seen as a dangerous haeresis [...]". 


Even though we still do not know about the economic conditions 
of the Pauline communities, the places where they gathered, the selec- 
tion and role of leaders, etc., we can nevertheless notice a real metho- 
dological advance as well as better knowledge of the social and reli- 
gious models by which the communities could have been inspired. Of 
course, there is not a consensus on how to interpret the facts, but the 
analyses have become more perceptive. Today all exegetes accept: (1) 
the traits held in common by the voluntary religious associations of 
the day and the Pauline communities of Macedonia, and (i1) the ana- 
logies that exist between the church of Corinth and the dual 
house/whole church model. These results are incomplete, and so they 
do not warrant the conclusion that the Pauline churches all had the 
same organization. They can, nevertheless, be considered as sound. 


^ See E. ADAMS, “First-Century Models for Paul's Churches. Selected Scholarly 
Developments Since Meeks", in After the First Urban Christians. The Social- 
Scientific Study of Pauline Christianity Twenty-Five Years Later (eds. T.D. STILL 
— D.G. HORRELL) (London — New York 2009) 60-78, here 77. 

45 See J BARCLAY, "Thessalonica and Corinth. Social Contrasts in Pauline 
Christianity”, JSNT 47 (1992) 49-74. 

^5 D.G. HORRELL, “Pauline Churches or Early Christian Churches? Unity, Dis- 
agreement, and the Eucharist”, Einheit der Kirche im Neuen Testament (ed. A. ALE- 
XEEV) (WUNT 218; Tiibingen 2008) 185-203, questions the appropriateness of call- 
ing the churches to which Paul wrote “Pauline communities”. He views this desig- 
nation as invalid, "since they evidently did not see themselves as ‘Pauline’. (196) 
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How does Paul make the connection between the theological and 
sociohistorical levels? For him, just as much as the theology of the 
cross, theological ecclesiology has a critical authority, as one sees in 
most of the sections of 1 Corinthians. But if he criticizes the way in 
which the Corinthians are living out the relationship between the do- 
mestic churches, he does not propose to them another sociohistorical 
model, synagogal or associative; he only asks them to purify, indeed 
to eliminate, what goes against the gospel of the cross and against the 
theological ecclesiology that results from it. 


Conclusion 


While it is true that Paul himself placed more emphasis on theolog- 
ical ecclesiology because it allowed him to respond, at a distance and 
with detachment, to the concrete questions of organization and intra- 
ecclesial relationships, it 1s also true that today historians have at their 
disposal, thanks to archeology, numismatics, and numerous inscriptions 
— systematically published and studied —, more reliable facts for bet- 
ter knowing and interpreting the concrete life of Pauline communities. 

In the Proto-Pauline Letters, Paul's theological ecclesiology func- 
tions in both a critical and heuristic way. In this manner of proceeding, 
one must recognize the famous Pauline distancing: to concrete prob- 
lems of organization the apostle responds not by resorting to sociohis- 
torical models but by proposing a fundamental ecclesiology *. For the 
Pastoral Letters, it goes without saying that both historians and ex- 
egetes must examine the epistemological status of the sociohistorical 
models that they adopt ^5, in other words, to ask if these models have 
the same permanent value as those of the Proto- and Deutero-Pauline 
Letters that are theological. 
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47 See, e.g., 1 Cor 3,5-17; 9; 11; 12-13. 

‘8 [f he does not explicitly distinguish theological and sociohistorical ecclesi- 
ology in Paul, the work of J. BARENTSEN, Emerging Leadership in the Pauline Mis- 
sion. A Social Identity Perspective on Local Leadership Development in Corinth 
and Ephesus (Princeton Theological Monograph Series 168; Eugene, OR 2011) 
shows, nevertheless, how, for the apostle, the organizational models are valid only 
if they allow members of the church to adopt a theological ecclesiology. 
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Summary 


The goal of this article is not to repeat in detail the exegesis of texts, but rather to 
reflect on the two types of approaches — theological and sociohistorical — used 
to study the ecclesiology of the Letters attributed to Paul. Along the way, we note 
that the distinction between the theological and the sociohistorical also governed 
the ecclesiology of these Letters, and that the research on the connections 
between equality and hierarchy in the churches founded by the apostle, on the 
ecclesiology of the Pastoral Letters, and, in particular, on the otkoc ecclesial mod- 
el of the Pastoral Letters, must no longer ignore this fundamental distinction. 
Greater awareness of the importance of methodology will certainly help the 
exegesis of the Pauline Letters to make further progress in the XXI" century. 


The Apostolic Fathers in Codex Sinaiticus 
and Codex Alexandrinus ! 


Is there any canonical significance to the presence of the works of 
the Apostolic Fathers ? in Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Alexandrinus? 
To state the facts briefly, there are today only four codices from Late 
Antiquity that put together the Greek Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament: Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraemi Rescriptus, 
all on parchment, spanning from the mid fourth to the fifth century. Up 
to this time, biblical books seem to have circulated individually or in 
partial collections and on papyrus, and it is not until several centuries 
later that we start having surviving Greek biblical pandects ?. 

Two of the four codices include writings which later were clearly 
non-biblical. This raises the question of whether they would have been 
regarded as canonical by those who ordered the codices. This question 
— which has proved to be recurrent in modern scholarship, although 
it has been answered in quite different ways — 1s addressed here by 
focusing on the four Apostolic Fathers (AF) found at the end of two of 
the great codices: the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas 
in Codex Sinaiticus, and / and 2 Clement in Codex Alexandrinus. We 
do not know whether there were other texts at the end of Sinaiticus. 
The later index attached to Alexandrinus, however, mentions that 
2 Clement was followed by the Psalms of Solomon, which is now lost. 
It is sometimes suggested that Codex Vaticanus might have had at the 
end the Didache *, but this remains a speculation. 


'T would like to thank Joseph Verheyden, Tobias Nicklas, Matthew Crawford 
and the reviewer of Biblica for their comments and suggestions on earlier versions 
of this article. This research was made possible through the generous help of a 
FLOF grant from the Faculty of Theology and Religious Studies at KU Leuven. 

? This designation is used here for the sake of convenience, and it is not in- 
tended to imply that the whole collection was known under this name (or another) 
in antiquity. As it stands today, it is a modern construct; see D. LINCICUM, *The 
Paratextual Invention of the Term ‘Apostolic Fathers", JTS 66.1 (2015) 139-148. 

3 So G.R. PARAPULOV, “Bibles of the Christian East”, The New Cambridge 
History of the Bible. Volume 2: From 600 to 1450 (eds. R. MARDSEN — E.A. MAT- 
TER) (Cambridge 2012) 309-324, esp. 321-322. 

^ See, e.g., C.-B. AMPHOUX, “Codex Vaticanus B: les points diacritiques des 
marges de Marc”, JTS 58 (2007) 440-466, here 441 n. 7. 
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A straight answer is hindered primarily by uncertainties regarding 
their provenance (and, to a lesser extent, their dating), which remain a 
matter of dispute 5. Following a generally well-received argument for 
the Caesarean provenance of Sinaiticus and Vaticanus 5, T.C. Skeat fa- 
mously proposed, in a somewhat more speculative vein, that they were 
produced by Eusebius in response to Constantine's order of fifty copies 
of the Bible. This proposal did not gain acceptance ’. In fact, the alter- 
native provenance — Egypt, probably Alexandria — seems to be still 
on the table £. As far as dating goes, their current dating is established 
on palaeographical grounds by G. Cavallo: around 350 for Vaticanus, 
around 360 for Sinaticus ?. Alexandrinus is dated palaeographically to 
the first half of the fifth century; the provenance, however, is even less 
clear, with various theories favouring Alexandria (the traditional view), 
Caesarea, Constantinople, or Ephesus '”. 


I. Past Solutions, Terminological Considerations, 
and the Present Proposal 


What, then, are we to make of the presence of the AF in the two 
codices? Even a brief survey of past research not only confirms that 


5 S. MCKENDRICK, “The Codex Alexandrinus or the Dangers of Being a 
Named Manuscript", The Bible as a Book. The Transmission of the Greek Text 
(eds. S. MCKENDRICK — O.A. O'SULLIVAN) (London 2003) 1-16; P. ANDRIST — 
E. NORELLI — F. AMSLER, “Introduction: Les enigmas scientifiques du Codex 
Vaticanus," Manuscrit B de la Bible (ed. P. ANDRIST) (Laussane 2009) 5-12; 
D. JONGKIND, “Date and Provenance", in his Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus 
(T&T 5; Pascataway, NJ 2007) 18-21. 

$ T.C. SKEAT, “The Codex Sinaiticus, the Codex Vaticanus and Constantine”, 
JTS 50 (1999) 583-625, reprinted in J.K. ELLIOTT, ed., The Collected Biblical Writ- 
ings of T. C. Skeat (SNT 113; Leiden — Boston, MA 2004) 193-237; see also J.K. 
ELLIOTT, “T.C. Skeat on the Dating and Origin of Codex Vaticanus," in the same 
volume, 281-294, 

7 E.g. H.Y. GAMBLE, “The New Testament Canon: Recent Research and the 
Status Quaestionis”, The Canon Debate (eds. L.M. MCDONALD — J.A. SANDERS) 
(Peabody, MA 2002) 267-294, here 294; D.C. PARKER, Codex Sinaticus. The Story 
of the World's Oldest Bible (London 2010) 20-23; J. VERHEYDEN, “Read, Write, 
and Correct. The Scribe and the Perfect Text”, Lire demain. Des manuscrits 
antiques à l’ère digitale / Reading Tomorrow. From Ancient Manuscripts to the 
Digital Era (eds. C. CLIVAZ et al.) (Lausanne 2012) 445-472. 

8 PARKER, Codex Sinaiticus, 7. 

? G. CAVALLO, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica (STP 2; Florence 1967) 
52-56 and 60-61. 

10 MCKENDRICK, “Codex Alexandrinus", 1-16. 
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this remains a germane and persistent question but also shows that 
modern scholarship tends to oscillate between two opposing answers 
to this question. 


1. Lines of Interpretation 


A line of prominent scholars maintains that the presence in Codex 
Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus indicates in some way a canonical standing 
for the AF they contain. A recent example would be C. Tuckett, who, 
in a note to his presidential address at the 2013 meeting of the Studio- 
rum Novi Testamenti Societas, writes: “Some of these were evidently 
regarded as canonical by some by being included within biblical/NT 
codices [...] as are Barnabas and Hermas in Sinaiticus” !!. Similar 
views are held by J.K. Elliott ? and B. Ehrman *. This position seems 
to follow a rather venerable tradition. F. Madden records its existence 
a whole century before the authors cited above: “In the opinion of 
Bishop Beveridge, indeed, the latter statement [viz. that from the Apos- 
tolic Canons it would appear that / and 2 Clement were reckoned 
among the canonical books] receives some confirmation from the fact 
of their being found annexed to the books of the New Testament in so 
ancient and authentic a manuscript as the Codex Alexandrinus" '*. It is 
also the view held by Tischendorf, who seems to consider Codex 
Sinaiticus to be an actual canon and not merely a collection of author- 
itative texts 5^. 

A second line of authors no less prominent, however, regards these 
texts as mere appendices to the NT instead. This stance, too, stands on 


! C.M. TUCKETT, “What is ‘New Testament Study’? The New Testament and 
Early Christianity", NTS 60 (2014) 157-184, here 172 n. 51. 

12 J K. ELLIOT, “Manuscripts, the Codex and the Canon”, JSNT 63 (1996) 105- 
123, here 111. 

5 B.D. EHRMAN, The Apostolic Fathers IT (LCL 25; Cambridge, MS — London 
2003) 169; B.D. EHRMAN, Lost Christianities. The Battles for Scripture and 
the Faiths We Never Knew (Oxford 2003) 245. Of a similar opinion seems to be 
D.E. AuNE, The Westminster Dictionary of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature and Rhetoric (Louisville, KY 2003) 55, and, regarding / Clement, T.J. 
HERRON, Clement and the Early Church of Rome. On the Dating of Clement's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Steubenville, OH 2008) 5. 

14 F. MADDEN, Photographic Facsimiles of the Remains of the Epistles of 
Clement of Rome Made from the Unique Copy Preserved in the Codex Alexandrinus 
(London 1856) iii. 

15 C. VON TISCHENDORF, Die Sinaibibel. Ihre Entdeckung, Herausgabe und 
Erwerbung (Leipzig 1871) 67. 
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an old tradition: J.B. Lightfoot speaks of “the famous Alexandrinus [...] 
to which it [1 Clement] is added as a sort of appendix together with the 
spurious so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians" '*, 
and he speaks elsewhere in similar terms of Barnabas and Hermas in 
Sinaiticus '”. F. Madden should probably also be added here, since his 
quote above is rather disapproving of the view he is reporting. This is 
also the view of C.H. Turner, of H.J. Milne and T.C. Skeat '°, and, some 
decades later, of L.W. Barnard ?. One should add here also authors 
who do not use the word appendix, yet nonetheless regard the AF 
as separate from the NT. Such a group includes B. Metzger: “In codex 
Sinaiticus ... the Shepherd (with the Epistle of Barnabas) stands 
after the close of the New Testament” ?. N. Brox considers Hermas” 
presence in Sinaiticus as indicative of the authority of the book, yet he 
does not think that this evidence is enough to indicate that it is thereby 
part of the NT ?!; similarly, sceptical considerations are offered by 
J. Carleton Paget regarding Barnabas ?. 

This polarisation invites further investigation, especially since the 
one thing the positions cited above have in common is that they tend 
to be expressed in an assertive manner rather than as the result of 
an argument. 


16 J.B. LIGHTFOOT, The Apostolic Fathers. With short introductions and English 
translations. Edited and completed by J.R. Harmer (London 1891) 3. 

17 LIGHTFOOT, Apostolic Fathers, 242. 

18 C.H. TURNER, “Is Hermas also among the Prophets?”, JTS 14 (1913) 404- 
407, here 406; H.J. MILNE — T.C. SKEAT, The Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex 
Alexandrinus with Seven Illustrations (London 1955) 12 and 35. The same thing 
is suggested by the title of Lake's important facsimile: H. LAKE — K. LAKE, Codex 
Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. The New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Oxford 1911). The corresponding facsimile is entitled Fac- 
simile of Codex Alexandrinus. New Testament and Clementine Epistles. Published 
by the Order of the Trustees (London 1879). 

19 L.W. BARNARD, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background (Ox- 
ford 1966) 118. 

20 B.M. METZGER, The Canon of the New Testament. Its Origin, Development, 
and Significance (Oxford 1987) 65. Similarly, B. M. METZGER, Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible. An Introduction to Palaeography (Oxford 1981) 86. The same posi- 
tion is also implied in C. Osiek, The Shepherd of Hermas. A Commentary 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis 1999) 5-6. 

2! N. BRox, Der Hirt des Hermas (KAV 7; Göttingen 1991) 71. 

22 J. CARLETON PAGET, The Epistle of Barnabas. Outlook and Background 
(WUNT 2/64; Tübingen 1994) 252-253. 
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2. Terminological Considerations 


The question as to whether the AF were considered canonical by 
those who decided to include them in the codices depends, of course, 
on how strictly one defines canonical. It is important, therefore, to place 
the present discussion within the ongoing conversation on the termi- 
nology regarding the biblical canon ?. There are several proposals 
available that aim to classify books that seem to have been associated 
with the biblical canon. Probably the best known is A. Sundberg's cat- 
egory of "scripture", denoting “writings regarded as in some sense au- 
thoritative”, which is to be distinguished from “canon”, denoting “a 
closed collection of scripture to which nothing can be added, nothing 
subtracted” ?*. If one understands “canonical” to denote Sundberg's 
"scripture", then it is clear that the AF are made canonical by the mere 
inclusion in the codices, since they are not explicitly signaled as some- 
thing else. The same would apply when working within the framework 
of an *open canon", to which books are still added and from which 
books can still be taken out. Yet the notion of an open canon tends 
to be used in relation to authors who were earlier than our codices — 
for instance, in accounting for references to early Christian books as 
"authoritative" by Clement of Alexandria (who does not offer explicit 
lists) ?. But both these views run the risk of oversimplifying matters. 
The question is how we can further qualify and better understand the 
data in a meaningful way that allows us to go beyond the obvious fact 
that the four AF are included in the codices. What is needed is a way 
of understanding the evidence that allows us to verify whether or not 
they can be construed as, in some way, secondary. 

Seeking to refine Sundberg's distinction, G.T. Sheppard proposes 
two distinct categories: “Canon 1”, used “to refer to a rule, standard, 


23 A helpful survey is found in GAMBLE, “Status Quaestionis”, and more 
recently in T. BOKEDAL, “Dimensions of the Concept of Canon as Applied to the 
Biblical Writings," in his The Formation and Significance of the Christian Biblical 
Canon. A Study in Text, Ritual and Interpretation (London — New York 2014) 64- 
70. See also J. VERHEYDEN, “The New Testament Canon”, The New Cambridge 
History of the Bible. From the Beginnings to 600 (eds. J. CARLETON PAGET — 
J. ScHAPPER) (Cambridge 2013) 389-411. 

24 A.C. SUNDBERG, Jr., "Toward a Revised History of the New Testament 
Canon", SE 4 (1968) 452-561, here 452-454. 

25 See METZGER, Canon of the NT, 153, 271-275. For a critique of this concept, 
see E. ULRICH, “The Notion and Definition of Canon”, The Canon Debate (eds. 
L.M. MCDONALD — J.A. SANDERS) (Peabody, MA 2002) 21-35. 
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ideal, norm, or authoritative office or literature" that displays "internal 
signs of elevated status”; and “Canon 2", used “to signify a temporary 
or perpetual fixation, standardization, enumeration, listing, chronology, 
register, or catalogue of exemplary or normative persons, places or 
things” 2°. K.W. Folkert retains the terminology of “Canon 1” and 
"Canon 2", but he re-sets it on a more functional level, emphasizing 
the dual way in which scripture works in a community: “Canon I's 
place in a tradition is largely due to its ‘being carried’ by some other 
form of religious activity," and its significance "cannot be grasped fully 
without reference to its carrier and to the relationship between the two 
[...] Canon II most commonly serves as a vector of religious authority;” 
of the two, only the latter is “normative, true, and binding" ?". 

Categories such as "scripture" or “Canon 1" go a long way to ac- 
commodate books that seem to be on the fringes ofthe canon. The scrip- 
ture/canon terminology seems particularly suggestive, given that these 
terms do convey by themselves the open character of the former, as well 
as the closed character of the latter. The question about the status the 
AF in Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus would then translate into the question 
of whether the two codices are meant to offer a scriptural collection, or 
a canonical one. Yet the scripture/canon distinction is arguably less help- 
ful in addressing the status of a selection of books within the same col- 
lection (as this article does), as it is not meant to assess such differences. 
The least we can say, however, is that the inclusion in the two codices 
indicates at least scriptural status for the four AF. 

Mostly without interaction with previous terminological efforts 
in the field, F. Bovon notably proposed the category of “books useful 
for the soul", as distinguished from "canonical books" (and from 
completely rejected ones). The four AF are mentioned as possible ex- 
amples of this category ?*. This manner of indicating what is, in fact, a 
secondary class of books finds a parallel in some ancient testimonies. 


26 G.T. SHEPPARD, “Canon”, Encyclopedia of Religion 3. Second Edition (ed. 
L. JONES) (Detroit, MI 2005 [1987]) 1405-1411, here 1407. The same terminology 
is found in L.M. MCDONALD, “The Integrity of the Biblical Canon in Light of Its 
Historical Development", BBR 6 (1996) 95-132, esp. 101-103, or, more recently, his 
Formation of the Bible. The Story of the Church's Canon (Peabody, MA 2012) 32. 

27 K.W. FOLKERT, “The ‘Canons’ of Scripture", Rethinking Scripture. Essays 
from a Comparative Perspective (ed. M. LEvERING) (Albany, NY 1989) 170-179, 
here 173 and 176. 

?* F, Bovon, “Beyond the Canonical and the Apocryphal Books, the Presence 
of a Third Category: The Books Useful for the Soul”, ATR 105 (2012) 125-137, 
here 127. Previously, F. BovoN, “Beyond the Book of Acts: Stephen, the First 
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Bovon mentions Origen, Eusebius and Athanasius, among others. 
However, it would be inexact to equate Eusebius’ secondary books 
(avtLAeyoueva) with “books useful for the soul”, since they are cate- 
gories of a different nature: the primary function and meaning of the 
term &vcLAeyóueva. is to describe books according to their status as 
writings rejected from the first tier of books (0uoAoyovpeva). They 
may well be useful for the soul, but that is not how Eusebius describes 
them primarily. In any event, the category is not necessarily a novelty 
in modern scholarship. Since his first category of books would cer- 
tainly overlap with that of canon, the same would be true, at least to 
some extent, for his category of “books useful for the soul”, as paral- 
leled in the scripture of other authors, or perhaps whatever remains 
when subtracting the books in the canon from the scriptural books. The 
question would be, in this case, whether the four AF are included in 
the two codices as canonical or as “books useful for the soul”, and this 
designation may seem to make sense of non-canonical yet authoritative 
works. It is, however, equally problematic when inquiring into whether 
a selection of books is distinguishable in this way from other books in 
the same manuscript, if only for the inherent ambiguity in such a des- 
ignation: canonical books would certainly be “books useful for the 
soul” as well. Bovon does present several characteristics of “books use- 
ful for the soul", but they are rather general and are not meant — and 
nor would they work — as clear-cut criteria for establishing whether 
any one book is canonical or just “useful for the soul” in any given 
context ”. In fact, to produce his description, he offers as examples for 
the latter category only works which are clearly non-canonical. At any 
rate, just as with the scripture designation, the AF are clearly at least 
“books useful for the soul” in the two codices, but it is still to be deter- 
mined whether they are canonical as well. The problem would be then 
to see whether the available evidence — beyond the mere inclusion in 
the codices, which by itself is indicative of at least a scriptural, or “useful 
for the soul", status for the four AF — suggests canonical status as well. 

Even though scholars sometimes use canon and scripture inter- 
changeably, the distinction will be maintained here in view of the ter- 
minological scholarship mentioned above: “scriptural” designates the 
writings which are authoritative in some way, and so should be regarded 


Christian Martyr, in Traditions Outside the New Testament Canon of Scripture", 
PRS 32 (2005) 93-107. 
2 F, Bovon, “Books Useful for the Soul”, 133-135. 
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as a more inclusive category than “canonical”, which in turn can only 
describe a limited (and normally explicit) list of writings. In establishing 
whether the AF are canonical or just scriptural in this context, the ques- 
tion remains: how can we verify 1f the evidence points in any way to 
the AF being secondary in the two codices. Finally, in applying this ter- 
minology to the survey of past solutions sketched above, I wish to point 
out — at the risk of being presumptuous — that I take the affirmations 
ofthe first group of scholars above to mean that they would see the four 
AF in the two codices as, in some way, canonical. Conversely, I would 
take the statements of the latter group of scholars to mean that they 
would see them as scriptural or “useful for the soul", but not canonical. 


3. Present Proposal 


We can now turn to the outline of the present proposal. In the fol- 
lowing, I will first revisit the larger context of the reception of these 
AF, arguing that the hypothesis that they are canonical here fails to 
have any clear external support in the rest of their reception history. I 
will show that in some cases it is not possible to ascertain that they are 
canonical as opposed to scriptural, whereas in the remaining instances 
— the majority — they clearly have a secondary status. As such, the 
indirect evidence rather points in the other direction. Indeed, they can 
be commended for reading — and implicitly for being copied — for 
one reason or another (hence not being completely rejected as danger- 
ous), while at the same time not being included explicitly in the first 
class of books. 

I will then turn to the manuscripts themselves, giving due attention 
to the fact that the two codices are the only direct evidence available. 
The analysis will show that the AF are treated like other books in these 
manuscripts in all respects except two: they are placed, in both cases, 
toward the end of the codex, and they are not grouped with the books 
of the same genre. Barnabas and 1 and 2 Clement are conspicuously 
not grouped with the rest of the letters; and neither is Hermas grouped 
with Revelation. They are clearly worthy of inclusion and circulation 
with the rest of the books in the two codices, but there is also reason to 
regard them as, in some way, secondary. I argue that the fact that they 
are treated in the same manner as other books supports the possibility 
that they are recommended, secondary books (as are, for instance, 
the Apocalypse of Peter and especially the Shepherd in the so-called 
Muratorian Fragment), even without excluding the possibility that they 
are canonical. The mentioned separation, however, points more to the 
former than to the latter. 
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Summing up, while recognizing that the available evidence does 
not preclude the possibility that the AF are included in Codex Sinaiticus 
and Alexandrinus as canonical, it can be argued nonetheless cumula- 
tively that, so far as the evidence allows it, it is more likely that they 
are secondary. 


II. A Context for the Two Codices 


In that they gather the OT and the NT, these codices are paralleled 
by a number of canonical lists from late Antiquity °°, such as those 
found in the Muratorian Fragment, Eusebius of Caesarea (Historia eccle- 
siastica 3.25.1-7), Athanasius of Alexandria (Festal Letter 39), Rufinus 
of Aquileia (Exposition of the Creed 37-38), and Pseudo-Athanasius 
(Synopsis scripturae sacrae 74-76). Such lists have in common the fact 
that they seem to account for, and organise, the whole of Christian lit- 
erature with the help of three basic categories: generally accepted 
books, then books that are secondary to, or rejected from, the first 
group but which are still useful for one reason or another, and finally 
writings completely rejected as dangerous or heretical. 

The Muratorian Fragment °', for instance, after listing accepted (OT 
and NT) books, mentions completely rejected books (the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans and the Epistle to the Alexandrians), and then two other 
early Christian books, the Apocalypse of Peter and the Shepherd, which 
belong to neither of the two previous categories. The former is ac- 
cepted, even though some (quidam) would not read it in the church 
(legi in ecclesia nolunt). Concerning the latter, the Fragment says that 
it cannot be proclaimed to the people in the church (se publicare uero 


30 For further discussion of these lists, see E. JunoD, “D’Eusebe de Césarée 
à Athanase D’ Alexandrie en passant par Cyrille de Jérusalem: De la construction 
savante du Nouveau Testament à la clóture ecclésiastique du canon," Le canon 
du Nouveau Testament. Regards nouveaux sur l'histoire de sa formation (eds. 
G. ARAGIONE — E. JUNOD — E. NORELLI) (MB 54; Geneva 2005) 169-195, esp. 
169-172. 

3! Text in G. M. HAHNEMAN, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development 
of the Canon (Oxford 1992) 6-7. The traditional dating — the late second or early 
third century — was famously challenged in A.C. SUNDBERG, “Canon Muratori: 
A Fourth-Century List", HTR 66 (1973) 1-41 and G.M. HAHNEMAN, The Murato- 
rian Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford 1992). See also GAM- 
BLE, “Status Quaestionis”, 269-270, and especially J. VERHEYDEN, “The Canon 
Muratori: A Matter of Dispute”, The Biblical Canons (eds. J.-M. AUWERS — H.J. 
DE JONGE) (BETL 163; Leuven 2003) 487-556, who mainly argues that Sundberg 
and Hahneman's arguments do not withstand close scrutiny. 
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in ecclesia populo neque ... potest) ?, but also interestingly that it must 
be read nonetheless (/egi eum oportet). In any event, the implication is 
that the Shepherd is not rejected in the same way (or on the same level) 
as the Epistle to the Laodiceans is (quite the contrary, since it is “to be 
read"). This implies some sort of a hierarchy regarding the authority 
of these writings, with the Apocalypse of Peter and the Shepherd 
having a secondary status, somewhere between the accepted (or not 
disputed) writings and the clearly rejected ones. 

In Historia ecclesiastica 3.25.1-7, Eusebius of Caesarea notably 
presents his views about which books are to be accepted and which are 
to be rejected ?. Having presented the generally accepted books (the 
opoAdoyovpeva), he lists the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, Barnabas, and 
the Didache as «vrıAeyöneva vóOa, a designation that separates them 
from the first category. Other early Christian books, in contrast, are 
completely rejected as dangerous: e.g., the Gospel of Peter, the Gospel 
of Thomas, and the Acts of John. The second group is described as “not 
canonical but disputed, yet familiar to most churchmen", and as not to 
be confused with the third group, containing books which are pro- 
claimed or published (mpopepopévac) by the heretics under the names 
of the apostles (3.25.6). Even ifthe exact shape of the secondary group 
of book is interpreted in various ways, it is generally acknowledged 
that writings such as the Shepherd and Barnabas are not rejected in the 
same way as “heretical books" are rejected 34. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, in his famous Festal Letter 39 *, also 
presents the literature used by Christians on three levels: the canonized 


32 At least not as part of the prophets or the apostles; cf. R. ROUKEMA, “La 
tradition apostolique et le canon du Nouveau Testament", The Apostolic Age in 
Patristic Thought (ed. A. HILHORST) (VCS 70; Leiden 2004) 86-103, at 97. 

3 Greek text in G. BARDY, Eusébe de Césarée: Histoire ecclésiastique I-IV 
(SC 31; Paris 1952) 134. 

34 E.g. A.D. BAUM, “Der neutestamentliche Kanon bei Eusebios (Hist. eccl. 
IIL25,1-7) im Kontext seiner literaturgeschichtlichen Arbeit”, ETL 73 (1997) 307- 
348 ; A. Le BouLLUEC, “Écrits « contestés », « inauthentiques » ou « impies »? 
(Eusébe de Césarée, Histoire Ecclésiastique, III, 25)”, Apocryphite : Histoire d'un 
concept transversal aux religions du livre. En hommage à Pierre Geoltrain (ed. 
S.C. MIMOUNI) (BEHESR 113; Turnhout 2002) 153-165; and JunoD, “D’Eusèbe 
à Athanase", 169-195. 

35 A. CAMPLANI, Atanasio di Alessandria: Lettere festali. Anonimo: Indice 
delle lettere festali (LCPM 34; Milan 2003) 498—518. See also E. JUNOD, 
“D’Eusebe à Athanase", 184, and D. BRAKKE, “Canon Formation and Social Con- 
flict in Fourth-Century Egypt: Athanasius of Alexandria's Thirty-Ninth ‘Festal 
Letter", HTR 87 (1994) 395-419. 
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books (kavovıLöneve) of the Old and New Testament, presented as 
"the spring of salvation"; a secondary category of books — including 
the Shepherd and the Didache — which have been used for instruction; 
and finally apocryphal books (tà Aeyöueva &mókpudo), understood 
as writings that bear names similar to those of genuine books. These 
have been written and published “as if they were ancient", but, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, they are to be completely rejected. Therefore, the 
secondary category, containing books that to Athanasius are unambigu- 
ously not canonized (od Kavovılöueve), is destined for catechetical 
use. E. Junod suggests that these books are added to the list as a 
concession, which would presuppose that such secondary books are 
already in use around him °°. While it is set in contrast with the 
kavovılönevo, this group is mentioned again in Festal Letter 39.20 
not only “for the sake of greater accuracy", but also “by necessity" 
(avayKatwc), and, what is more, these books are said to be prescribed 
(vecumopeva) by the ancestors (Tapa TV TATEPWV) to be read. Some 
scholars suggest that, despite this distinction, in practice there is no dif- 
ference between Athanasius’ use of dvayivwokdpeva books and that 
ofkavovıZöueve. For instance, J. Leemans argues that this is the case 
for Zopia XoAouQvtoc, mentioned by Athanasius in the second cate- 
gory. A. Camplani agrees with Leemans’ assessment, but he notes that 
Athanasius is noticeably cautious when quoting from the Shepherd, re- 
flecting therefore that the secondary status is still preserved ?7. 
Rufinus of Aquileia also presents a general list, describing in the 
Exposition of the Creed?! the OT and the NT, after which he mentions 
(37-38) the Shepherd, and possibly the Didache and the Apocalypse of 
Peter *? as ecclesiastical books. These are clearly not canonical, but 
past authorities wanted them to be read in churches (/egi in ecclesiis 
voluerunt), even though not for the purpose of discussing matters of 
faith. Then a third group is mentioned, namely apocryphal books, 
which are not to be read in churches (quas in Ecclesiis legi noluerunt). 
A final example is drawn from Pseudo-Athanasius, Synopsis scripturae 
sacrae 74-76 *, where, after the list of OT and NT writings, the author 


36 JUNOD, “D’Eusebe à Athanase", 195. 

37 J, LEEMANS, “Athanasius and the Book of Wisdom", ETL 73 (1997) 349- 
368; A. CAMPLANI, Lettere festali, 501. 

38 Latin text in M. SIMONETTI, Tyrannius Rufinus. Opera (CCSL 20; Turnhout 1961). 

?? On the ambiguities of the text see R.E. ALDRIDGE, “Peter and the “Two 
Ways””, VC 53 (1999) 233-264. 

40 Greek text in PG 28, 432. 
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lists the &vcLAeyóueva of the latter: the Journeys of Peter, the Journeys 
of John, the Journeys of Thomas, the Gospel of Thomas, the Teaching 
of the Apostles, and the Clementines. These writings are clearly not in 
the New Testament, but they are at least in part divinely inspired 
(0cómvevoO0o), read (kvory vvoookópevo), and approved by the ancients; 
they are different from the completely rejected @TOKpupa, which 
should be thrown away. 

Returning now to our codices, the question remains: are they sim- 
ilar to such lists, hence containing canonical or universally accepted 
books followed by select recommended secondary books, or, on the 
contrary, do they display collections of writings which are all OwoAo- 
yoùpeva or kuvovičópeva? That the former is possible is indicated by 
the fact that in the lists presented above — except for that of Eusebius, 
which is unclear in this regard — the secondary books are not just 
tolerated; on the contrary, their reading is prescribed. This 1s expressed 
in various ways: legi eum oportet in the Muratorian Fragment; 
TETUTWHEVA, de TAPA TOV TATEPWV avayvwokeodat in Athanasius? 
Festal letter 39.20; legi in ecclesiis voluerunt in Rufinus' account; and 
deórvevoda and &voyvvookóueva. in that of Pseudo-Athanasius. Eu- 
sebius simply notes that they are known and used by ancient authors. 
They are to be read, and thus a hypothetical pandect codex containing, 
after the New Testament, the Shepherd and the Didache would have 
been congruent with Athanasius' account, just as one with the Shepherd 
and the Apocalypse of Peter after the New Testament would have been 
a way of putting into practice what the Muratorian Fragment seems to 
prescribe. This matter will be picked up in the next section ofthe paper. 

The other possibility — that all books in the two codices are ÓLo- 
Aoyovpeva or Kavovılöleva for those who ordered them — raises the 
question of whether there are other instances in the reception history 
of the four AF where they are clearly canonical and not secondary. 
In the remainder of this section, I will argue that in all cases where 
the four AF are treated as authoritative writings, either they are clearly 
secondary, or it is impossible to establish with certainty that they are 
canonical and not secondary; hence, such instances do not support the 
hypothesis that they are canonical in the two codices. 
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III. Insights from the Reception History 
of the Four Apostolic Fathers 


The authoritative reception of Barnabas by Patristic authors seems 
to have started — and to have reached a peak — with Clement of 
Alexandria. From Eusebius we know that Clement's now lost Hypoty- 
poseis included abridged accounts of the Scripture and also of the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse of Peter; this fact by itself suggests 
that the epistle is in some way authoritative for Clement. The other 
apparent indicator of Barnabas' authority in Clement — which might 
account for its inclusion in the biblical commentary that may have been 
offered in the Hypotyposeis — 1s the fact that the Alexandrian considers 
it an apostolic writing. Several quotations from the latter (e.g. in Strom. 
2.6.31) are explicitly attributed to Bapvapîic 6 &1ó0x0Aoc. Even more 
explicitly, in Strom. 2.20.116.3, one quotation is introduced as belong- 
ing to the “apostolic” (atootoALK6c) Barnabas, “who was one of the 
seventy and a fellow-worker of Paul” *. 

According to J. Carleton Paget, Zahn held that Barnabas was 
canonical to Clement (“i.e. placed the letter in class 1”), whereas Light- 
foot held the opposite view, presumably on the grounds that in Paed. 
2.84:3 Clement seems to disagree with an interpretation found in Barn- 
abas (without an explicit reference to the latter). From this evidence, 
Lightfoot concludes: “notwithstanding his profuse and deferential quo- 
tations he (Clement) does not treat the book as final and authoritative". 
While suggesting that “in the final analysis we must suspend judge- 
ment," the author eventually holds that for Clement — as well as for 
other Egyptian witnesses, such as Origen and Codex Sinaiticus — 
Barnabas “seems to have had the status of a group 2 book (on the 
fringes of the canon)” ?. Indeed, when using any variant of the 
canon/scripture — or canon 1/canon 2 — distinction, it becomes clear 
that the data only point to scriptural status, given that Clement does 
not offer a closed list, which alone would have pointed to canon in a 
clear manner. 


^! Greek text in P.T. CAMELOT — C. MONDÉSERT, Clément d Alexandrie. Les 
stromates II (SC 38; Paris 1954) 122. 

2 Quotations from J. CARLETON PAGET, Barnabas, 249, 250, 256. Pace J.A. 
Brooks, “Clement of Alexandria as a Witness to the Development of the New 
Testament Canon,” Second Century 9 (1992) 41-55, who notes at 47: “The fact 
that Clement included the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse of Peter in a 
biblical commentary may indicate that he regarded them as scripture". 
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Origen is also of interest here, since in De principiis 3.2.4 he quotes 
from the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Paul, again the Psalms, again Paul, the 
Shepherd, and finally Barnabas to illustrate his theory about the 
sources of thoughts, and he starts by saying that it is confirmed by the 
*holy scripture" (scripturae divinae). It is, of course, unclear whether 
Origen's expression “holy scripture" extends to include the last two 
texts; indeed, he introduces the Shepherd quotation in a somewhat ad- 
versative way (sed et Pastoris liber declarat: "but also the Shepherd 
book says"). It is also unclear whether scripturae divinae is a term 
synonymous with canonical, as opposed to scriptural 9. In Contra 
Celsum 1.63, Origen mentions *the catholic epistle of Barnabas" 
(vj Bapvof& Kadorıkn EmioroAfi), but again it is unclear whether 
we can understand this as a canonical designation. 

The difficulty is that Barnabas does not seem to appear in any of 
the extant lists in Origen (nor do Hermas or 1 Clement), such as the 
one in his Homily on Joshua 7.1 *. Nor is it mentioned in Origen's 
canonical list as preserved by Eusebius in H.E. 6.25.1-13 ^, although 
I would also point out that the former does not seem to avoid mention- 
ing opinions different from his own, as is the case with the status of 
the Shepherd in Irenaeus’ works. The first two instances above, how- 
ever, show clearly enough that Barnabas is authoritative for Origen, 
but its absence from the extant lists would suggest that the former is 
considered scriptural and the latter canonical. This is perhaps not un- 
expected 1f one considers J. Barton's observation that “the *canon' peo- 
ple use when not attending to questions about scriptural authority is 
hardly ever the same as the ‘canon’ they explicitly acknowledge when 
answering a question about it" 46. 

The authority of the Shepherd 1s also reflected in its use by subse- 
quent Christian authors. Any survey on the matter Y characteristically 
notes that it was highly regarded by a number of prominent Patristic 
authors, as it was considered to be at least scriptural in the case of Ire- 


# See also CARLETON PAGET, Barnabas, 250-251. 

4 Latin text in A. JAUBERT, Origene. Homélies sur Josué (SC 71; Paris 1960) 
194-196. 

4 Greek text in G. BARDY, Eusebe de Cesaree. Histoire ecclésiastique V-VII 
(SC 41; Paris 1955) 125-128. 

46 J. BARTON, Holy Writings, Sacred Text. The Canon in Early Christianity 
(Louisville, KY 1997) 23. 

# An extended survey of testimonies of the Shepherd up to the sixth century 
can be found in BROX, Der Hirt, 55-71. See also OSIEK, The Shepherd, 4-7; R.M. 
GRANT, “Apostolic Fathers First Thousand Years”, CH 31 (1962) 421-429. 
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naeus of Lyon 5, Clement of Alexandria *, and, as seen above, Origen. 
H. Gamble notes that in Tertullian's De oratione 16 the Shepherd is 
“fully acknowledged as scripture" °°, but such reading may be a bit op- 
timistic since all that Or. 16 seems to indicate is that the Shepherd has 
some authority. Tertullian only says that Hermas' practice of lying 
on his bed after praying should not be followed. The precise nature of 
Hermas” authority — whether in any way scriptural — remains unclear. 

Perhaps the most vigorous claim is that the Shepherd was canonical 
for Didymus the Blind: 


*Not only does he use it to validate his interpretation of Scripture 
(a *canonical verification"), but also, in so doing, he presents it as a 
canonical equal to 2 Corinthians by placing the two elements in a parallel 
construction — one for the validation ofan element of his interpretation, 
the other as a Scriptural amplification of a different element" ?!. 


This is argued along the same lines for Barnabas and 1 Clement as 
well, but it should be noted that B. Ehrman uses scriptural and canon- 
ical interchangeably. If one applies the scripture/canon distinction to 
Ehrman's findings, they are more likely to indicate that to Didymus 
the Shepherd is scripture rather than canon. Given that Didymus is not 
in any way clear on this matter and does not provide an explicit list 
elsewhere, Ehrman's analysis shows indeed that Hermas is authorita- 
tive, hence scriptural, but also that there is nothing to indicate that it 
would be also canonical; in fact, Ehrman himself allows for this qual- 
ification: “It must be reaffirmed that these are tentative conclusions 
based on fragmentary evidence" (p. 8). Indeed, there is no basis to dis- 
tinguish between primary and secondary writings in this case. The same 
goes for Didymus' view of Barnabas and 1 Clement. It should be 


^5 The discussion revolves around a quotation of the Shepherd in Adv. haer. 
4.20.2 which is introduced by f| ypaph n A€yovoa.. Starting from this introductory 
formula, a number of authors argue that for Irenaeus the Shepherd was scriptural, 
while other authors argue that this is not the case; a recent survey of these stances 
is available in D. BATOVICI, *Hermas ' Authority in Irenaeus’ Works: A Reassess- 
ment", Aug 55 (2015) 5-31. 

? D. BATOVICI, “Hermas in Clement of Alexandria", in Studia Patristica LXVI 
(ed. M. VINZENT) (Leuven 2013) 41-51, arguing that Clement regards Hermas' 
visions as genuine revelations. See also BROOKS, “Clement of Alexandria as a 
Witness", 41-55. 

50 GAMBLE, “Status Quaestionis”, 289. 

51 B.D. EHRMAN, “The New Testament Canon of Didymus the Blind,” VC 37 
(1983) 1-21, here 11-12. See also BROOKS, “Clement as Witness”, 46; Grant, “First 
Thousand Years”, 423 
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noted, however, that 2 Clement does not appear in the material exam- 
ined by Ehrman. 

So far as 2 Clement 1s concerned, it does not seem to have left 
traces of its own, but it is mentioned only in connection with / Clement. 
There are Syriac versions of / and 2 Clement in a Syriac NT manuscript 
of the 12" century. / Clement was also translated — with no traces of 
2 Clement — into Latin (apparently again a rather early translation), 
as well as Coptic (Akhmimic), the latter surviving in two Coptic papyri. 
Apart from the Syriac, / and 2 Clement are found together in Greek in 
Codex Hierosolymitanus and Codex Alexandrinus. 

As he did for Barnabas, so Clement of Alexandria also introduces 
a number of quotations from / Clement in Strom. 4.17 as coming from 
the apostle Clement ?. However, as in the case of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd, so also in this instance there is no clear evidence indicating 
that Clement of Alexandria considered / Clement as canonical. The 
same goes for Origen 5? and, as seen above, for Didymus the Blind. 
None of the Patristic authors mentioned here seems to quote or mention 
2 Clement in a similar manner. C. Tuckett discusses possible references 
to 2 Clement in Irenaeus and Origen, both of which are unclear. For 
the former, if it were indeed a reference to 2 Clement, it would show 
an early association with / Clement, but it remains uncertain whether 
it 1s a reference to this text at all. The earliest authors to explicitly 
acknowledge this writing are Eusebius and Jerome; both present it as 
a writing rejected from the first class of books *. 


Further Discussion 


Conversely, for all these texts there are late antique testimonies 
that state clearly that they are not received in the first level of books, 
as is the case with the already mentioned lists and other points of their 
reception. Eusebius explicitly rejects 2 Clement, as well, from the gen- 
erally accepted books in Hist. eccl. 3.38.4, but he accepts it as a sec- 
ondary book and not one to be rejected as dangerous or heretical. 
Jerome, too, mentions all four Apostolic Fathers as rejected from the 
canon °°. Such instances are sometimes taken to indicate a counter-re- 


32 JAUBERT, Clément de Rome, 15, lists the 1 Clement quotations in Clement 
of Alexandria's works. 

5 GRANT, “First Thousand Years”, 423. 

34 C.M. TUCKETT, 2 Clement. Introduction, Text, and Commentary (OAF; 
Oxford 2012) 7-13. 

55 CARLETON PAGET, Barnabas, 252; OSIEK, The Shepherd, 6-7; TUCKETT, 
2 Clement, 9. 
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action to those who might have regarded such texts as canonical 5°. 
Yet such mirroring is bound to be speculative, as there is no way to 
establish whether in the alleged mirrored views such texts imply an 
early form of a canon or only a loose form of scripture. In the Shep- 
herd's case Eusebius provides an example of an ancient author who 
held this text as scriptural (Irenaeus), while in the case of 2 Clement 
he does not, stating that “we do not even know if the primitive writers 
used it" (C. Tuckett's translation of Hist. eccl. 3.38.4). What would he 
be reacting to, then, in the latter case? Does he mean his contempo- 
raries who might consider 2 Clement as scriptural or canonical, or 
rather those who only “use it"? In his actual text Eusebius simply re- 
ports the existence of a second letter ascribed to Clement, saying that 
he does not know whether it is as recognised as the other, for he does 
not know if the primitive authors used it at all (Hist. eccl. 3.38.4); he 
seems more concerned with the attribution to Clement than with any 
alleged canonicity. All this goes to show that such mirroring is wobbly 
at best when there are no explicit reports of the status of a work (as 
there are in the Shepherd's case, e.g. in Irenaeus as reported by Euse- 
bius), and also that any claim of even scriptural status for 2 Clement 
before the time of the two codices simply falls short of the available 
evidence. 

A possible counterexample — however, from the times of 
the codices, not earlier — is the testimony of the Apostolic Canons, 
normally dated to the end of the fourth century, where / and 2 Clement 
appear to be included in the NT (ch. 85) 5. In order to explain this 
inclusion, B. Metzger, noting that the Apostolic Canons were decreed 
by the "authorities who were to make law in the Church" at the Trullan 
Council of 691 and 692, proposes that “such an extraordinary situation 
can be accounted for only on the supposition that the members of 
the council had not even read the texts thus sanctioned" 58. For his 
part, J.B. Lightfoot, doubts that the version ratified at that council men- 
tions the two Clementine letters, suggesting then that this would be a 
later interpolation in the transmission of the Apostolic Canons. The SC 
edition of the Greek text and its apparatus, however, offer no support 


56 So, for instance, with respect to 2 Clement (which is the most interesting 
text for our argument) TUCKETT, 2 Clement, 9 and 12, and P. PARVIS, “2 Clement 
and the Meaning of Christian Homily", ExpT 117 (2006) 265-270, here 265. 

37 Greek text in M. METZGER, ed., Les Constitutiones apostoliques III (SC 
336; Paris 1987) 308. 

58 METZGER, Canon of the NT, 216. 
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for this hypothesis °°. Moreover, Metzger's presupposition is far from 
certain. A further peculiarity of this list prompts a simpler explanation: 
the fact that this New Testament list (which does not mention Revela- 
tion) also includes the Apostolic Constitutions, of which the Apostolic 
Canons are, in fact, the last part %. To the extent that they include them- 
selves in the canon they posit, it is obvious that what the Apostolic 
Canons offer is not an actual canonical list, such as the one in Athana- 
sius’ Festal letter 39. In all probability, the aim of the Apostolic 
Canons is not to assemble a definite list of the biblical books, but more 
to put forward an ecclesial regulation — the Apostolic Constitutions 
— preceded, perhaps for the purpose of self-legitimization, by a list of 
biblical books. From this perspective, the Apostolic Canons cease to 
be evidence for / and 2 Clement as clearly canonical in the strict sense; 
instead they are evidence for them being scriptural, or Canon 1, or in- 
deed Folkert's more functional Canon I. In turn, this indicates that, at 
least for 2 Clement, there is no clear instance of it being regarded as 
canonical, either before or during the times of the codices. 

What we do know from the available data, however — so far as the 
Patristic strand of reception is concerned — is that the four AF appear 
to have enjoyed authority to various degrees, with the Shepherd at one 
end of the spectrum (with most potent claims to being scriptural) and 
2 Clement at the other end (with virtually no claim prior to the codices) *!, 
Moreover, this spectrum distribution is matched in the other two strands 
of reception: manuscripts and versions. And what is more, by the time 
Codex Sinaiticus was written, Patristic authors seem to have stopped 
mentioning the Shepherd, and for that matter also Barnabas, as being 
scriptural in any way 9, and this is even more so in the case of / Clement 
in Codex Alexandrinus a century later. D. Stókl Ben Ezra argues 
that the “the strong attestation to at least Hermas among the papyri" may 
well indicate that its presence in Sinaiticus indicates canonicity 9. 


32 J.B. LIGHTFOOT, S. Clement of Rome, The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
A Revised Text with Introduction and Notes (London 1869) 374-376. 

60 Pace Parvis and Tuckett who both take Alexandrinus and the Apostolic 
Canons together as evidence for 2 Clement’s canonicity: TUCKETT, 2 Clement, 9; 
PARVIS, “2 Clement”, 265. 

61 On this see also LIGHTFOOT, Clement of Rome, 13. 

€ As noted by H. CHADWICK, “The New Edition of Hermas", JTS 8 (1957) 
274-280, here 279. 

$ D. STOKL BEN EZRA, “Canonization — a Non-Linear Process? Observing 
the Process of Canonization through the Christian (and Jewish) Papyri from 
Egypt”, ZAC/JAC 12 (2008) 229-250, here 213. 
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His proposal might have some weight in the Shepherd's case, but the 
author seems to feel less secure about Barnabas on this matter, as it gets 
left aside; surely nothing of such a nature could be argued regarding / 
and 2 Clement in Alexandrinus. 

To conclude, there are no clear instances in which any of the four 
AF are clearly canonical (as opposed to just scriptural), either before 
Codex Sinaiticus was written, or up to the time in which the Codex 
Alexandrinus is usually dated. This is not to say that it is impossible, 
for this very reason, that they were canonical in the eyes of those who 
ordered two codices, but only that the rest of their reception does not 
provide indirect evidence for the argument that they were canonical. 
Virtually all such evidence points to scriptural status, reflecting their 
circulation and transmission as authoritative, recommended secondary 
books during Late Antiquity. 


IV. Looking for Evidence of Assigning Status 
of the AF in the Manuscripts 


In the absence of any historical testimonies for why these works 
are included, the only sources are the manuscripts themselves. The first 
thing that needs emphasizing is that these texts are not included because 
some leafs of the last quire remained blank when everything was done 
and had to be filled with something: Barnabas extends over two quires, 
and the Shepherd over at least three others. And if Sinaiticus initially 
contained the whole of the Shepherd, the number of quires covered by 
the AF would be increased by one. The preserved leaves contain most 
of the following chapters in continuous numbering: 1-31 on its first 
quire which only lacks its last leaf, and 65-68, respectively 91-95 ona 
second quire of which only the first and the last leaf survive. The num- 
bering of the latter quire indicates that a whole quire was lost between 
them (which would have contained chapters 32-64). The ending is lost, 
so we cannot be sure whether the initial manuscript also contained the 
remaining 95-114 chapters as well, but it is not unthinkable that it did, 
given that the writings in the manuscript tend to be complete. At the 
very least, this goes to show that the decision regarding the inclusion 
of these texts cannot be explained as filling-up empty space. The other 
important thing is the lack of any marker before these texts to distin- 
guish them from the NT texts they follow. It would seem that no effort 
was made to mark any sort of difference, i.e., nothing by way of an 
explicit title, note, or separation marker. 
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A closer look at the AF in the two manuscripts can substantiate this 
claim on codicological and palaeographical grounds, by taking into ac- 
count the way these texts are treated as compared to other books that 
are undisputedly biblical — especially those written by the same hands 
— on various levels: the relationship between quire structure, number- 
ing and the distribution of scribal tasks, the disposition of titles and 
colophons, the use of nomina sacra, and the various elements involved 
in paragraphing throughout the four books 9. 

For instance, in Sinaiticus the text of the Shepherd is written by 
scribe B 9 and begins on the first page of a new quire, after the end of 
Barnabas (written by scribe A), leaving approximately one and a half 
columns empty. Throughout Sinaiticus there are seven books which 
start on the beginning of a new quire, with similar empty space left in 
the previous quire: 4 Maccabees, Isaiah, Joel, Psalms, Matthew, John 
and Romans, and in four of these cases the scribe of the previous quire 
is different; it seems that such an event is not unusual when the scribe 
is changing $5. 

The various sections of the Shepherd are marked in Sinaiticus using 
column-centred, above-and-below-dashed subtitles. They are quite 
similar in form to the titles of the Minor Prophets, written by the same 
scribe as the Shepherd (B) — Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, and Malachi — although they all start at the very 
top of a column, often with several blank lines in the previous column 
where needed, unlike the subtitles of the Shepherd which are included 
in the column in a continuous manner. The difference is seemingly in- 
herent to the written text: the titles (1n the case of the Minor Prophets) 


64 An assessment of the available data is available in D. BATOVICI, “The Less- 
Expected Books in Codex Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus: Codicological and Palaeo- 
graphical Considerations", Comment le Livre s'est fait livre (eds. C. RUZZIER — 
X. HERNAND) (Bib 40; Turnhout 2015) 39-50. 

6 Since the time of Tischendorf, the scribe of Hermas has been designated 
with the letter “B”. More recently, A. MYSHRALL, “The Presence of a Fourth 
Scribe?”, Codex Sinaiticus. New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript 
(eds. S. MCKENDRICK — D. PARKER — A. MYSHRALL) (London 2015) 139-148, ex- 
plores the possibility of distinguishing between B2 who would have copied the 
Minor Prophets and Hermas, and Bl who was responsible for all the other work 
attributed to B. However, since the validity of this proposed distinction does not 
affect the argument presented here, the traditional designation B is used throughout 
for the sake of simplicity. 

% For a discussion of the distribution of the scribes and the struggle with space 
in Codex Sinaiticus, and of its relevance for the production of the manuscript, see 
JONGKIND, Scribal Habits, 39-59. 
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receive a slightly greater emphasis than the subtitles (of the Shepherd 's 
various sections), even though otherwise they are similarly executed. 
There is also a technique of paragraphing in the text of the Shepherd 
in Codex Sinaiticus: a rather small ekthesis, usually accompanied by 
unused space in the previous line, having the function of marking either 
a shift of focus or a general movement from antecedent to consequent 
in the narrative. But this has a rather uneven distribution throughout 
the text. Similarly, such a paragraphing technique appears in other 
books written by scribe B with a similarly uneven distribution 9". 

Therefore, if we pick the Shepherd as an example, it can be argued 
that its treatment in the codex is similar, on all levels, to the treatment 
of the biblical books that were written by the same scribe B: in the case 
of the Shepherd the B scribe aims to present a clear, readable text 
— without particular adornment, but with a sense of paragraphing — 
in the very same format in which he writes the rest of his work in 
the codex “8. 

The situation is clearly similar in the case of the other three AF in 
the two manuscripts. For instance, with regard to the quire placement 
of the beginning of the text, Barnabas starts in the next column on the 
same page with the ending of Revelation (both are written by scribe 
A), as is the case for most of the other biblical books in the codex, save 
for the eight mentioned above, which start at the beginning of a new 
quire. In Codex Alexandrinus, / Clement starts on a new recto (a new 
scribe's work as well, just as in the case of the Shepherd), Revelation 
having finished on the first column (of two) of the previous verso, quite 
similar to the way Acts follows John, or to the way Romans follows 
Jude in the same manuscript. 2 Clement starts on the same page where 
1 Clement ends, only on the top of the second column, being similar to 
James in that sense, which starts on the top of the second column on 
the same page that the book of Acts ends. The same appears to be the 


67 On this, see BATOVICI, *Less-Expected Books", 47. 

68 One further insight potentially relevant for understanding the treatment re- 
ceived by the AF texts in Codex Sinaiticus as compared to the rest of the texts in 
the manuscript is provided by the corrections made in the scriptorium: if the Old 
Testament books — which “remain virtually uncorrected" (JONGKIND, Scribal 
Habits, 58; see also 48) — do stand in contrast with the New Testament books in 
that the latter group receives extensive correction in the scriptorium, the Shepherd 
together with Barnabas stand — at least in this regard — on the par with what we 
now call the New Testament. For a full treatment of Hermas' correctors in Sinaiti- 
cus, see D. Barovici “Textual Revisions of the Shepherd of Hermas in Codex 
Sinaiticus," ZAC/JAC 18 (2014) 443-470. 
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case with 1 Peter after James, and so on. So far as the execution of 
titles is concerned, while the ending ofthe Shepherd is no longer extant, 
and therefore a comparison of it with other endings of the same scribe 
is out of the question, the text of Barnabas is complete, and its 
colophon is clearly similar, in several ways, to that of Revelation (writ- 
ten by the same scribe). There is ample space before each colophon 
(six empty lines before it in the case of Revelation, four in the case of 
Barnabas); both titles are of two words and are column-centred yet 
stretched over three lines (one word being written on two), with addi- 
tional horizontal spaces of about a line each, with the result that both 
titles measure about five lines in height). In both cases, there are above- 
and-below dashes at both ends of a line. Finally, a similarly executed 
coronis marks the end of the two works on the left side of and under 
their last line. The scribe clearly missed a good opportunity — in fact 
four — to hint at any sort of difference between the two texts. The same 
goes for Codex Alexandrinus: we do not have the last page of 2 
Clement, but we do have that of / Clement which is very elaborate and 
morphologically similar to those of Kings and Chronicles, and indeed 
to those of all OT books written by the same scribe *. 

It seems that in none of these cases is there a formal marker to dif- 
ferentiate the four AF from the rest of the biblical books in the two 
codices, and also that many opportunities were missed to mark a dif- 
ference. Not only did the scribes not write anything to say they are dif- 
ferent from the rest (e.g. a title or explanation), but they seemed to have 
made the effort to ensure that these works are treated the same as oth- 
ers, as shown by the execution of titles and, more clearly, by the rather 
elaborate colophons. 

The main implication ofthe codicological and palaeographical data 
is that the “appendix” terminology is, in fact, inaccurate, given that vir- 
tually any addition to a collection becomes part of that collection unless 
it is marked as an appendix. The four AF are therefore very much part 
of these collections, clearly worthy of inclusion and circulation with 
the rest of the books in the two codices, either as canonical or as rec- 
ommended secondary books. Indeed, I would argue that the possibility 
that they appear in the two codices as secondary is (at least) equal to 
the possibility that they are canonical. My argument is based on two 
facts: (1) that they are seen in other points of their reception as recom- 
mended secondary books; and (2) that some of them appear in lists of 


$? For more details see BATOVICI, “Less-Expected Books", 38-50. 
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books, such as in Athanasius’ Festal letter 39 and the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, where they follow the OT and the NT. This would presuppose 
that in their milieu their secondary status would have been known from 
such lists, so that no special marking was needed. It would make the 
two codices scriptural collections, and not strictly canonical ones. In 
this regard, it is relevant that, at least in the case of Alexandrinus, it is 
fairly clear that 1t can include extra-canonical writings, unless one 
wishes to consider that the inclusion of Athanasius’ Epistle to Marcelli- 
nus and Eusebius’ Hypothesis of Psalms before the Psalms 7 makes 
these Patristic writings canonical "'. 

Also pointing in this direction is the second implication of the 
above analysis, namely that only two elements remain to indicate —in 
the manuscripts— a clear separation: the fact that they are, in both 
codices, placed toward the end of the manuscript, and the fact that 
Barnabas 1 and 2 Clement are clearly separated from the other letters 
in the two codices, as is the Shepherd from the other apocalyptic text, 
Revelation. Perhaps different explanations could be proposed for such 
a separation, for instance that the exemplars used by the scribes for 
transcription were smaller collections, perhaps one of the NT and an- 
other with the AF, whose order they kept while still transcribing them 
as canonical 7. Indeed, it needs to be recognized that there is nothing 
in the available — direct or indirect — evidence to rule out such spec- 
ulations, but also that they are precisely that. As shown here, the hy- 
pothesis that they are canonical does not have support in their reception 
history (which points in fact in the opposite direction) beyond their 
simple inclusion in the codices; and at least for Alexandrinus, it is fairly 
clear that it can include books that are scriptural at best. The contrary 
hypothesis — that the two codices are scriptural collections that include 


70 The full list of contents in Alexandrinus is available in W.A. SMITH, A Study 
of the Gospels in Codex Alexandrinus. Codicology, Palaeography, and Scribal 
Hands (NTTSD 48; Leiden 2014) 60. 

71 This is not to say that it is impossible that they were canonical in the strict 
sense; in the absence of clear evidence that this is the case, it is, however, more 
likely that this is a scriptural or else a Canon 1 type of collection due to that. 

? Some may also object that the placement of a writing at the end of a com- 
posite codex does not indicate that the writing is secondary as compared to those 
that precede it: the Gospel of John, for example, is placed at the end of a four- 
gospel manuscript. I would, however, make the point precisely that the structure 
which is common to the two codices is a more complex one, paralleled not by a 
four-gospel or a Pauline letters manuscript, but indeed by tripartite canonical lists 
like that of Athanasius. 
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AF as secondary books — 1s allowed by their placement at the end of 
the codices and not with the other letters, since this arrangement finds 
a parallel in the tripartite lists that organise and describe Christian 
literature all throughout Late Antiquity. 

If the present proposal be accepted, then various parallel instances 
emerge where the AF are included in biblical or NT manuscripts, 
suggesting that their presence in Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus is not 
an isolated event. This fact argues against the possibility that these 
codices present these writings, in a bold and perhaps subversive way, 
as canonical. For instance, the Shepherd still appears at the end of bib- 
lical manuscripts in Latin as late as the ninth century and even into 
the fifteenth ?, and one may suspect that in those manuscripts Hermas 
is not canonical, while the other books are “. Similarly, / Clement ap- 
pears in a Syriac NT manuscript of the twelfth century ”°. Granted, 
these are quite late examples, but there may be some examples closer 
to the time of the two codices. In the Bibliothéque Nationale de Stras- 
bourg there are papyrus fragments of the Epistle of James in Coptic, 
the Gospel of John in both Coptic and Greek, and / Clement in Coptic, 
which might have belonged to the same codex 76. Potentially even more 
interesting in this respect are the Akhmimic Coptic papyrus fragments 
in the Centrale Bibliotheek of KU Leuven which preserve several frag- 
mentary leaves of Genesis, Luke and Hermas which also might have 
belonged to the same codex ". 


® Par.lat.1153 (Sangermanensis) of Codex Dresden A47; see C. TORNAU — 
P. CECCONI, eds., The Shepherd of Hermas in Latin. Critical Edition of the Oldest 
Translation Vulgata (TU 173; Berlin 2014) 13 and 16. 

74 Again, this is not to say that it is impossible that the Shepherd could be 
canonical in those manuscripts, only that at that time it is more likely that it was, 
in some way, scriptural. 

75 Add. MSS 1700, University Library, Cambridge. TUCKETT, 2 Clement, 5, 
observes that they are “placed (without any obvious break) after the Catholic 
epistles (which appear here before the Pauline corpus)". 

76 These are P. k. 362, 379, 382 and 384 (LDAB 2806). The Coptic is 
Akhmimic, and the manuscript was recently re-dated — based on the Greek frag- 
ments of John (P6) — to 400-450, in P. ORSINI — W. CLARYSSE, “Early New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts and Their Dates: A Critique of Theological Palaeography", 
ETL 88 (2012) 443-474, here 469. 

77 This is dated to the fourth century, but that might be problematic, given the 
known difficulties in dating Coptic manuscripts. On this issue, see B. LAYTON, 
"Towards a New Coptic Palaeography", Acts of the Second International Congress 
of Coptic Studies, Roma 22-26 September 1980 (eds. T. ORLANDI — F. WISSE) 
(Rome 1985) 149-158. 
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To conclude, Codex Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus, as scriptural col- 
lections, would indeed provide two examples of how a rule like the 
one in the Muratorian Fragment could have been put into practice. All 
texts are to be read, and nothing apparently prevents them from being 
included within an authoritative collection, since the different levels 
of authority involved can still be observed. They illustrate the circula- 
tion of secondary books in Late Antiquity as unproblematic. In turn, 
lists such as the Muratorian Fragment or the one in Athanasius’ Festal 
letter 39 provide examples of how the implied audience of the codices 
might come to know that such texts are in fact of the second category, 
further explaining why there was no need for signalling their secondary 
character in the manuscript other than by grouping them at the end, as 
opposed to being grouped with writings of the same genre. 
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Summary 


The article offers a discussion of the significance of the presence of the Apostolic 
Fathers in two of our earliest biblical manuscripts: the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas in Codex Sinaiticus, and / and 2 Clement in Codex 
Alexandrinus. It will be argued that the reception of these works does not provide 
support for the hypothesis that they were canonical for those who ordered 
the codices, and that it is more likely that they were included as recommended 
secondary books. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Thomas HIEKE (übersetzt und ausgelegt von), Levitikus 1-15 (Herders 
theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament). Freiburg — Basel 
— Wien, Herder, 2014. 556 p. 18 x 24 


Thomas HIEKE (übersetzt und ausgelegt von), Levitikus 16-27 (Herders 
theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament). Freiburg — Basel 
— Wien, Herder, 2014. xiii, 557-1165 p. 18 x 24 


E noto che la lettura dell' Antico Testamento non & agevole, ma quella del Le- 
vitico é notoriamente irta di difficoltà e soltanto gli appassionati di religione 
ebraica trovano l'energia necessaria per leggerlo interamente. Naturalmente 
non basta, per attenuare le difficoltà, mettere in evidenza che 1 bambini ebrei 
si familiarizzano con il testo del Levitico fin dai primi anni dell'infanzia poi- 
ché si esercitano sul Levitico per imparare a leggere! Resta peró una contrad- 
dizione di fondo: se da una parte esso funge da libro di esercizi nei primi anni 
scolastici, per un altro verso è anche la torat hak-koh°nîm “istruzione per i 
sacerdoti", ossia un libro riservato ad una categoria religiosa che non esiste 
più; da quando, infatti, nel 70 d.C. fu distrutto il tempio di Gerusalemme, 
l’unico della religione giudaica, la classe sacerdotale perse la sua ragione 
d’essere, e, di conseguenza, cessato l’interesse professionale, oggi chi studia 
il Levitico e più in generale i testi cultuali dell’ AT lo fa per pura passione! 

I due volumi di Thomas Hieke sono quindi un avvenimento editoriale 
particolarmente sorprendente. Le motivazioni che hanno spinto l'A. a dedi- 
carsi a questa faticosa impresa si ritrovano nell'introduzione (41). Infatti, se 
per un verso é vero che nella tradizione giudaica 1 primi destinatari del testo 
del Levitico erano 1 sacerdoti, non si deve dimenticare che nelle intenzioni 
divine le istruzioni cultuali comunicate a Mosè, non sono destinate ai sacer- 
doti ma a tutto il popolo di Israele (“Parla agli Israeliti dicendo”, Lv 1,2); e 
ancora in Lv 18,5 all’osservanza di quelle norme é condizionata la stessa esi- 
stenza del popolo ebraico: “Osserverete dunque le mie leggi e le mie prescri- 
zioni, mediante le quali chiunque le metterà in pratica vivrà". L'idea di fondo 
€ che il culto non é una dimensione marginale dell'esistenza umana ma 
ne rappresenta un momento essenziale. Per tale motivo il Levitico é posto 
al centro del Pentateuco. L'opera di Hieke, composta di due volumi, per un 
totale di ben 1165 pagine, si apre con un repertorio bibliografico che, senza 
essere particolarmente corposo (19-39), contiene le opere recenti più signifi- 
cative. Segue un'introduzione (41-140) nella quale, oltre che affrontare 
le questioni tipiche di questa parte (nome, struttura del libro e sua origine), 
si presenta un glossario dei termini tecnici propri dell'argomento (79-140). 
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Ritengo tale scelta particolarmente felice in quanto spesso si danno per ac- 
quisite nozioni che esulano dal linguaggio comune. Segnalo in particolare la 
trattazione del termine "isse/ di cui l'autore affronta il problema etimologico 
in modo lucido e convincente (92-93); per lui la possibilità che il vocabolo 
derivi dall'ugaritico é linguisticamente giustificata, ma certamente quando 
esso e entrato a far parte del lessico sacerdotale, patrimonio anche dei laici 
che dovevano offrire 1 sacrifici (cf. Levitico 1), l'etimologia originaria ha 
ceduto il posto a quella popolare ossia la derivazione da 'es “fuoco” (93). 

Il commentario vero e proprio inizia a pagina 142 con l'analisi della prima 
sezione destinata alle regole per lo svolgimento delle offerte (Levitikus 1—7: 
Opferbestimmungen). Tutta la trattazione esegetica (142-330) é preceduta da 
un' introduzione di carattere storico religioso (142-143) che aiuta il lettore a 
inquadrare il fenomeno delle offerte in un panorama più ampio; in altre parole, 
il culto di Israele, per essere compreso appieno, deve essere inserito nel con- 
testo piü ampio del fenomeno religioso mediorientale. 

Naturalmente la prima unità (Levitico 1—7) è divisa in due parti: la prima 
comprende l'analisi dei capitoli 1-5, destinata a tutti 1 fedeli, l'altra (cc. 6-7) 
e rivolta ai soli sacerdoti. L'A. analizza il testo minuziosamente dal punto di 
vista lessicale, morfologico e sintattico. L'A. mette in evidenza il ruolo attivo 
dei laici nell’azione sacrificale: su nove fasi che caratterizzano il rito, ben cin- 
que sono svolte dall’offerente e soltanto quattro dal sacerdote (178). In esso, 
un momento importante è rappresentato dall’imposizione delle mani sulla vit- 
tima; a tal proposito l’autore elenca i diversi significati che gli esegeti hanno 
attribuito a questo gesto e per prima cosa distingue tra l’imposizione delle 
due mani (che indica il trasferimento di qualcosa sulla vittima, come avviene 
per i peccati trasferiti sul capro emissario in Lv 16,21), dall’imposizione di 
una sola mano; la precisazione è quanto mai opportuna, proprio perché il si- 
gnificato di quest’ultimo gesto è piuttosto controverso. A questo riguardo, 
PA., dopo aver menzionato il significato del “possesso” (l’offerente attraver- 
so l’imposizione della mano indicherebbe il possesso; tale significato per il 
nostro A. sarebbe “banale”) preferisce, seguendo la proposta di Knierim, con- 
siderarlo un gesto “in enger Verbindung mit der Tötung” della vittima e quin- 
di con tale gesto l’offerente consegna la vittima alla morte rituale (167). Ci 
sono due motivi che mi lasciano perplesso su tale interpretazione. Nel sacri- 
ficio ebraico la morte della vittima non costituisce il momento centrale del 
rito; questo, invece, è costituito dalle aspersioni col sangue. Che l’uccisione 
delle vittime sia un aspetto secondario e particolarmente evidente dalla sua 
attribuzione ai Leviti: mentre, infatti, sono riservati al sacerdote figli di Sadoq 
il bruciare il grasso e le aspersioni col sangue (cf. Ez 44,15), lo sgozzare le 
vittime (Sahat) è assegnato ai Leviti come punizione per le loro colpe cultuali 
(44,11). Del resto è quanto rileva lo stesso Hieke (264-265): né lo sgozzare, 
né la morte della vittima sono la chiave per il significato del rituale. Inoltre 
la vittima del hatta t, nel cui rito l’imposizione della mano svolge una fun- 
zione fondamentale (cf. Lv 4,4 et passim), non viene neanche offerta sull’al- 
tare, ma bruciata in un luogo puro (4,12) o consumata dai sacerdoti (Lv 6,19). 
A mio avviso il significato dell’imposizione della mano da parte del fedele 
indica possesso della vittima da parte del medesimo e questo mi sembra più 
in sintonia con il senso del sacrificio. Per quanto attiene al significato teolo- 
gico del sacrificio ebraico, l'A. gli attribuisce una doppia funzione: da una 
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parte esso ha il compito di ristabilire la comunicazione tra Dio e l'uomo (“die 
Wiederherstellung der Kommunikation zwischen Mensch und Gott", 168), 
dall'altra elimina ció che separa l'uomo da Dio, ossia il peccato; il lessico 
ebraico esprime questo effetto del sacrificio attraverso il verbo kipper (piel). 
In altre parole, l'azione sacrificale non agisce su Dio ma sull'uomo. Questa 
interpretazione proposta dall’ A. merita di essere rilevata in quanto spesso 
l'azione sacrificale viene considerata destinata a placare l' ira divina! Ma que- 
sto aspetto è soltanto la fase preliminare alla piena teologia del sacrificio: es- 
so costituisce una via a disposizione dell'uomo per arrivare a Dio (“ein Weg 
zu Gott", 191). In altre parole, l'altare e il sacrificio offerto su di esso media- 
no la presenza di Dio. Certo, come giustamente osserva lA. (191-192), il sa- 
crificio non è l'esclusivo ponte a disposizione dell'uomo per arrivare a Dio, 
ma rappresenta senza dubbio un canale privilegiato garantito dalla rivelazio- 
ne. Forse sarebbe stato utile rilevare che sotto questo aspetto Levitico 1 è in 
perfetta sintonia con la prescrizione di Es 20,24: “Farai per me un altare di 
terra e sopra di esso offrirai i tuoi olocausti e i tuoi sacrifici di comunione... 
in ogni luogo dove io vorrò far ricordare il mio nome, verrò a te e ti benedi- 
rò”. Il sacrificio anche in Esodo è una teofania a livello individuale. 

Al sacrificio hafta te 'asam, resi rispettivamente con “Entsündigungsopfer” 
e “Entschuldigungsopfer” è dedicata la seconda sezione della trattazione sui 
sacrifici (228-293). La prima categoria tenuta ad offrire il sacrificio di espia- 
zione è costituita dal sommo sacerdote (Lv 4,3), che l’ebraico indica con hak- 
kohen ham-mastah “il sacerdote unto” (“der gesalbte Priester”); come è noto 
questo modo di indicare il “sommo sacerdote” pone problemi complessi per 
il rapporto tra l’unzione dei re e quella dei sacerdoti. Nella storia deuterono- 
mistica, infatti, l’unzione, ad iniziare da quella di Saul (1 Sam 10,1), eseguita 
da Samuele, è sempre riservata ai re e non viene mai menzionata l’unzione 
dei sacerdoti. Tale unzione è indicata con il vocabolario riconducibile alla ra- 
dice msh “ungere”; i testi sacerdotali invece trasferiscono tale lessico al sa- 
cerdozio (Lv 8,10). Quando si è verificato questo trasferimento e ad opera di 
chi? Da notare che in Zc 4,14 in cui si parla dei due “unti” si usa l’espressione 
“i due figli dell’olio (s*né b*né haj-jishär)”, inoltre per l'olio non si usa Semen, 
come fa la storia deuteronomistica, ma jishar “olio appena spremuto”; questa 
variante lessicale è comprensibile solo se al tempo della composizione del te- 
sto di Zaccaria ancora non era stato formato il lessico dell’unzione legato alla 
radice msh e semen. Certamente il lettore avrebbe desiderato trovare qualche 
risposta un po’ più ampia a questi problemi oltre al rapido accenno contenuto 
a pagina 114. Anche a proposito dell’unzione di Aronne per mano di Mosè 
(Lv 8,12) sarebbe stato quanto mai opportuno spendere qualche parola di com- 
mento: mentre, infatti, l’unzione del re è sempre compiuta da un personaggio 
munito di carisma profetico (Samuele unge Saul, 1 Sam 10,1, e Davide, 
1 Sam 16,13) o in situazioni straordinarie (1 Re 1,39 per Salomone; 2 Re 
11,12 per Ioas; 2 Re 23,30 per Ioacaz; 2 Re 9,3.6 per Ieu), Aronne è consacrato 
direttamente da Mosè e in modo specifico su ordine di YHWH (8,2). A propo- 
sito dell’inaugurazione del culto, opportunamente l' A. fa notare (365) che la 
vittima offerta non è il par ma un ‘egel “un vitello" (Lv 9,2); sarebbe stato 
utile ricordare che il termine & il medesimo adoperato in Es 32,4 a proposito 
della costruzione del vitello d'oro per mano di Aronne, un comportamento 
sanzionato da Mosé come causa del peccato del popolo. 
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Oltre al vocabolo ‘ége/ anche la presenza della particella b*'ad (Lv 
9,7//Es 32,30) in entrambi i testi suggerisce una connessione (367) tra Levi- 
tico 8-9 ed Es 32,30. 

Passando ora al secondo volume, dedicato all’analisi dei capitoli 16-27, 
esso si apre con il commento al testo di Levitico 16 che rappresenta la magna 
carta dello jom hak-kippürím, incentrato sul tema dell’espiazione e compren- 
dente una cinquantina di pagine (557-611); l’attuale testo sarebbe il risultato 
di una fusione di due blocchi letterari formati rispettivamente dai vv. 2-28 e 
29-34, quest’ultima parte letterariamente affine ad H, tradizionalmente cono- 
sciuto come Codice di Santità, che lA. considera più recente della prima par- 
te (vv. 2-28) attribuita a P (569). L’aggiunta dei vv. 29-34 sarebbe stata fina- 
lizzata alla necessità di eliminare il privilegio attribuito al sommo sacerdote 
di decidere quando era necessario purificare il tempio come sembra stabilire 
Lv 16,2 (“non entri in qualunque tempo”). Con la norma del v. 29 (“il 10 del 
mese settimo") il rito, fin allora lasciato all’esclusiva discrezione del Sommo 
Sacerdote, è trasformato in un rito annuale. Sempre al redattore H sarebbero 
da attribuire gli interventi finalizzati a trasformare il rito da una semplice pu- 
rificazione del tempio (568) in un rito espiatorio dei peccati morali; questo 
naturalmente significa assegnare ad H anche i vv. 16 e 21 in cui il rito libera 
il popolo dai peccati di carattere morale (570). Ma questo pone la questione 
del rapporto tra Levitico 16 e Lv 23,26-32 in cui sono contenute ulteriori pre- 
scrizioni relative allo jom hak-kippürim completamente diverse da quelle di 
Lv 16,2-28. Mentre, infatti, in Levitico 16 viene descritto essenzialmente un 
rito basato sull’uso del sangue (oltre al rito del capro emissario, vv. 20-22), 
in Levitico 23 tutto è caratterizzato dalla mortificazione ( ‘anah, vv. 27, 29) e 
dal riposo assoluto (vv. 28, 30-32); la parte sacrificale non è ignorata, ma è 
ridotta ad un sacrificio ’isseh (v. 27) che, per quanto è a mia conoscenza, non 
ha mai una funzione espiatoria (cf. in proposito A. Marx, Les systemes sacri- 
ficiels de l’Ancien Testament. Formes et fonctions du culte sacrificielà Yhwh 
[VTS 105; Leiden 2005] 33). Sorprende quindi, che in Lv 23,27-32 non com- 
paia alcuna connessione con l’aspetto sacrificale di Lv 16,2-28, specialmente 
se si tiene conto che in 23,19, in occasione della festa delle Settimane, si pre- 
scrive un capro in espiazione. A mio avviso il rapporto tra Lv 16,2-28 e 
16,29-34 necessita di una trattazione più approfondita e certamente l’affer- 
mazione che Lv 16,2-28 sia anteriore ai vv. 29-34 avrebbe bisogno di una 
qualche ulteriore giustificazione. In altre parole, quanto descritto in Lv 23,26- 
32 difficilmente può rispecchiare la celebrazione prescritta in Lv 16,2-28 in 
cui domina la funzione espiatoria del rito. 

Anche il rapporto tra Levitico 16 e 17, ritenuti dall’ A. strettamente uniti 
(558), lascia un po’ perplessi; non a caso tradizionalmente si faceva iniziare 
il Codice di Santità al capitolo 17 e non al 16. E vero che il capitolo 17, spe- 
cialmente con i vv. 11-12, fornisce un fondamento al rito espiatorio attraverso 
il sangue posto sull’altare (v. 11), ma in realtà non si prescrive alcun rito. 
L'elemento che più lascia perplessi è che in Levitico 16 il termine sa ‘ir (v. 7 
e passim) indica animali appartenenti alla famiglia dei caprini (è un termine 
assente nelle altre lingue semitiche!), mentre in Lv 17,7 il medesimo voca- 
bolo indica, senza alcun dubbio, una categoria di esseri divini: Hieke traduce 
il vocabolo con “Bocksdämon” e lo associa ai Satiri della tradizione greca 
(626), strettamente legati ai culti di Dioniso! Probabilmente molti lettori 
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avrebbero voluto che l’autore non evitasse il problema del rapporto tra il ca- 
pro e le divinità denominate con lo stesso nome! Da notare che il rito del ca- 
pro emissario (vv. 20-22) segue immediatamente il rito espiatorio, attraverso 
il sangue, compiuto in favore del sacerdote e del popolo (vv. 14-19). Ora, se 
1 peccati erano stati eliminati attraverso 1l rito espiatorio, ossia attraverso le 
aspersioni, quale è la funzione del capro emissario che è inviato nel deserto 
carico dei peccati (già eliminati in precedenza!)? Sarebbe stato utile affron- 
tare anche questo problema. 

Per il significato delle aspersioni con il sangue, l'A. ripete nel commento 
a 17,10-12 (633-634) quanto anticipato a proposito di Lv 4,5-7 (252-259): il 
sangue, in quanto elemento vitale, é un mezzo ideale per ristabilire la comu- 
nicazione tra l'essere umano e il Dio vivente (256). In altri termini, poiché la 
vita (nefes) della carne è nel sangue, Dio l’ha dato all’uomo per espiare a fa- 
vore delle loro anime (nafsötekem), perché il sangue compie l’espiazione at- 
traverso la vita! Detto in altre parole, il sangue è la vita e perciò il peccatore 
che partecipa al rito espiatorio rivive attraverso il sangue e così partecipa di 
nuovo della vita di Dio e entra in contatto con lui (633). In questo modo lA. 
prende le distanze dall’interpretazione vicaria ricorrente che considera il san- 
gue della vittima come sostituzione della vita dell’offerente (634). Si deve 
però precisare che solo il sangue utilizzato nel rito, quello posto sull’altare, 
svolge la funzione espiatoria. Di conseguenza le applicazioni del sangue nel 
rito pasquale (Esodo 12) hanno un significato apotropaico e non espiatorio 
(257-258). La giustificazione addotta dall’ A. per tale distinzione è che solo il 
sangue applicato dal sacerdote avrebbe il valore espiatorio; forse più che al 
sacerdote sarebbe più corretto attribuire la funzione espiatoria all’azione li- 
turgica. Infatti, il sangue è vita indipendentemente da colui che lo sparge; per 
tale motivo esso è sottratto all’uso alimentare e deve essere sparso per terra 
(Lv 17,13-15; 636-637). Benché il sangue mantenga sempre la sacralità, solo 
quello posto sull’altare espia (Lv 17,11); il sangue spalmato sugli stipiti 
(Es 12,7) in occasione della Pasqua non ha tale caratteristica proprio perché 
non è sparso o asperso sull’altare! 

Nell’analisi di Levitico 25 si affronta l’annoso problema del Giubileo 
(1014-1046): secondo l’A., che sostanzialmente condivide l'opinione corren- 
te che si tratti di un’utopia e perciò mai realizzata (1001), la formulazione del 
testo sarebbe posteriore a quanto narra Neemia 5 in cui si ordina il condono 
dei debiti (1043). Bisognerebbe rilevare che per tutto il periodo pre-esilico, 
se si escludono brevi parentesi, sia la Giudea che Israele hanno sempre dovu- 
to versare annualmente un tributo a potenze straniere, per cui sarebbe stato 
impossibile lasciare la terra incolta, visto che l’unico modo per pagare il pe- 
riodico tributo erano i prodotti della terra (derrate alimentari o bestiame, 
1 Sam 8,14-15). Soltanto in epoca tarda e precisamente ad iniziare dai re se- 
leucidi si menziona l’anno sabbatico e tale prassi viene segnalata da Giuseppe 
Flavio (Ant. 12,378; 13,234; 14,202-206.475; 15,7), ma riguarda soltanto i 
campi che dovevano restare incolti: non si accenna al condono dei debiti e 
neanche alla restituzione dei terreni ai proprietari originari! Per quanto riguar- 
da liberazione degli schiavi (Lv 25,1-7), tale prassi era sconosciuta al tempo 
dei papiri di Samaria in cui si parla di compravendita degli schiavi, ma non è 
prevista nessuna clausola liberatoria né per l’anno sabbatico né per il giubi- 
leo: gli schiavi sono venduti per sempre (/* ‘olam); cf. D. M. Gropp et al., Wa- 
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di Daliyeh II: The Samaria Papyri from Wadi Daliyeh (DJD 28; Oxford 2001) 
7; J. Dusek, Les manuscrits araméens du Wadi Daliyeh et la Samarie vers 
450-332 av. J.-C. (Culture and History of the Ancient Near East 30; Leiden 
2007) 176. 

I limiti imposti da una recensione non permettono una disamina piü am- 
pia dell'opera di Hieke; certamente essa costituisce un decisivo progresso 
nell'esegesi del Levitico e sarà una tappa obbligata per quanti vogliono 
affrontare l'ostico tema del culto nella tradizione sacrificale ebraica. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Giovanni DEIANA 
Via Urbano VIII, 16 
00165 Roma 


Nancy C. LEE, Hannevi 'ah and Hannah. Hearing Women Biblical 
Prophets in a Women's Lyrical Tradition. Eugene, Cascade Books, 
2015. xiv-217 pp. 15 x 23 


Lee writes “... this study finds evidence in a surprising range of poetic texts, 
including Isaiah, of a signature feature of a women's lyrical tradition, [which 
tradition] went unrecognized for much of history, [and] which was sup- 
pressed or neglected and forgotten” (7). That feature is the use of a “triplet 
syllable sound repetition pattern", which Lee contends is a "signature 
of biblical women's lyrical tradition” (34). Passages she examines in this 
study include: Isa 1,1-4; Isa 5,1-7; Isaiah 9, with an excursus on the Song of 
Hannah (vv. 1-7); and Isaiah 12, 15, and 16. She finds further examples in 
the following: Mic 1,2-7; Mic 2,1-5; Micah 6 and 7 (with a woman prophet 
in Micah's time period creating the lyric of Miriam's remembrance in 6,4, a 
male and female prophet in dialogue in chapter 6, and the voice of a woman 
in Micah 7); the “Song of Miriam" in the Book of Exodus; the “Song of Deb- 
orah" in Judges 5; the discussion of Hulda the Prophet in 2 Kgs 22,3-20; Jer 
2,1-2; 4,4-10; 10,1-16 (in places); 11,18-20; 31,15-17 (Rachel weeping for 
her children); frequently in Lamentations; and Isa 40,6-7, with a woman's 
voice answered by a man's, resulting in a dialogue that continues through the 
chapter. Indeed, she finds two different women's voices embedded in that 
chapter. Her last example of a woman's voice is Isa 42,13-16. In the post- 
exilic book of Nehemiah, the prophetess Noadiah is mentioned in 6,14, where 
Nehemiah counts her among his many prophetic enemies. Did he perhaps 
mention her by name because she was a woman? If so, the reviewer would 
suggest, she was simply one of a number of enemies allied against him. The 
others were males. In any case, Nehemiah's rebuttal was also political, not 
just theological or gender based. 

In terms of mechanics, Lee's book is thoroughly footnoted, and it ends 
with a bibliography of twelve pages listing numerous works by women scholars. 
It is not, however, indexed, and Hebrew words are transliterated. Fortunately, 
her numerous boxes are rarely broken, even if not doing so means leaving a 
number of blank lines at the bottom of certain pages. 

What is new — and tricky — here is not simply the discernment of un- 
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derlying traditions or even documents in a biblical book or narrative, but the 
attempt to do so on the basis of meter. Added to this discernment is the as- 
cription of differences to the gender of the narrator of the original tradition, 
song, or narrative. That is a great deal of weight for meter to carry, especially 
in passages as short as two (Jer 2,1-2MT; Eng. vv. 2-3) or three (Jer 11,18-20) 
verses. The first of these two passages is a saying attributed to none other 
than YHwH, in which the divinity speaks as a husband to the bride. Did God 
assume woman-type talk in addressing his bride? If so, that use 1s theologi- 
cally powerful. The second is in a lament or complaint, one of the so-called 
"Confessions (or Complaints) of Jeremiah". These sayings are often held to 
be among the most personal (and bitter) of the prophet's words. To be sure, 
there is nothing to prove that Jeremiah could not have quoted a woman 
prophet/poet in these highly personal outbursts against God. In fact, such a 
conclusion might well add nuance and irony to a bitter outburst: God was 
treating God's prophet like a woman seer! Still that is a great deal of weight 
for a metrical pattern to carry. Perhaps, though, it does. Likewise, the sugges- 
tion (50) that Micah 6,9 should be translated in part: “Yah’s wisdom (she 
fears your name)" is an ingenious translation of a difficult text, but one that 
offers at best shaky evidence that Micah was endorsing a contemporary 
prophetess. 

Lee concludes that her review of relevant passages shows “that the triplet 
soundplay pattern is a significant feature of Hebraic women's lyrical com- 
posing, which was also utilized by women prophets... Such voices [were] of- 
ten juxtaposed with male prophets’ lyrics personifying cities or nations as fe- 
male, thus clouding the picture at times of the implied speaker" (185). Even 
so, Lee concludes, “the differing perspectives of multiple voices in prophetic 
texts, including some that are in dialogue with one another, are much better 
understood and make more sense when women were and are given a voice in 
these contexts" (185). She continues that “this study one hopes has not pro- 
moted a stereotyping of women's speech or views, but has found that women 
had their own tradition of composing, within which one woman might affirm 
cultural practices and another woman challenge them" (186). As an example, 
she notes, that while Deborah did not challenge the practice of war against 
one's enemies, the woman's voice Lee uncovered in Isaiah 11 certainly did. 

Lee notes, moreover, that “those texts that include women's leadership 
roles are often found in contexts of sociopolitical crisis in ancient Israel” 
(186). At such times women prophets often rose alongside men. These 
women even arose and contributed in times "when there were strong men 
available to lead" (187, italics Lee's. She could have directed that observa- 
tion at modern worshipping communities where women are not chosen for a 
task unless there is no man available to do it). Biblical male prophets, more- 
over, often castigated the nation or some of its populace as women as though 
womanhood itself was something weak, sinful or shameful. Women's 
prophetic voices often, almost regularly, invoked nature in their effort to com- 
municate what they saw about God and humanity. Still, there is much not yet 
known about women's voices in the Bible. She asks how, for example, they 
both passed on and innovated within their traditions? That question is signif- 
icant. Her argument is that ultimately they did not. Instead, what women 
prophets said passed through male hands eventually. 
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In any case, Lee admonishes: “the time is long overdue, in history, in ac- 
ademic circles, and in faith communities revering the biblical tradition, to 
give credit to these faithful women for their extraordinary contributions of 
lyrical artistry” (190). Indeed, one might add, time is long overdue to quit 
judging and limiting women and ethnicities in all walks of life. 

Overall response to this book needs to operate at several levels. First, it 
is both timely and very well written. Second, in a time in which people criti- 
cize the Bible for its sexism or else use it to try to deny women full equality 
with men “because the Bible says so”, Lee's study points to an existent, but 
admittedly sparse, resistance to such sexism. Third, Lee argues that biblical- 
age women “had their own tradition of composing, within which one woman 
might affirm cultural practices and another woman challenge them" (186). 
Deborah, for example, promoted war, while a (proposed) woman's voice in 
Isaiah 11 opposed it. Fourth, Lee argues that the triplet-sequence she isolates 
was limited to Israelite women. One might ask on what basis she can contend 
that men did not use it too? The prophets using that style are rarely named, 
and the sayings she isolates sometimes appear in books attributed to men, and 
so they could have included sayings uttered by the male prophets themselves. 
This line of thinking is not meant to disagree with Lee so much as to point 
out that her argument is not iron clad. 


Georgetown College Paul L. REDDITT 
400 E. College Street 

Georgetown, KY 

U.S.A. 


Tobias HÄNER, Bleibendes Nachwirken des Exils. Untersuchungen zur 
kanonischen Endgestalt des Ezechielbuches (Herders Biblische 
Studien 78). Freiburg — Basel — Wien, Herder, 2014. xii-603 p. 
16 x 24,5. 


Bei der von Tobias Häner vorgelegten Ezechielstudie handelt es sich um 
seine geringfügig überarbeitete Dissertationsschrift, die unter Betreuung von 
Franz X. Sedlmeier verfasst und im Wintersemester 2013/2014 von der 
Katholisch-Theologischen Fakultát Augsburg angenommen wurde. Der 
große Umfang der Monographie ergibt sich aus dem von Häner verfolgten 
Anliegen: Er unterzieht den masoretischen Text des Ezechielbuchs in seiner 
kanonischen Endgestalt einer am “Textverlauf entlanggehenden Analyse”, 
um “den linearen Fortgang der Lektüre nachzuzeichnen" und “die vom Buch- 
ganzen ausgehende ästhetische Wirkung zu eruieren” (1). Dies spiegelt sich 
im Aufbau der Arbeit wider — auf eine Einleitung (Kap.1, 1-24), folgt der 
Hauptteil, in dem das Ezechielbuch als Folge von sechs Abschnitten (einem 
Einleitungsteil und fünf Akten) einer eingehenden Untersuchung unterzogen 
wird (Kap. 2 bis 7, 25-545), und schließlich eine Konklusion, welche die 
Ergebnisse bündelt (Kap. 8, 547-564). Der Anhang enthält Abkürzungs- und 
Literaturverzeichnis sowie ein Bibelstellenregister (565-603). 
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Das gewählte rezeptionsästhetische Vorgehen wird von Häner in der Ein- 
leitung u.a. mit dem geschlossenen Gesamteindruck des Ezechielbuchs be- 
gründet, wobei er nicht nur die schon vielfach beschriebenen Merkmale (z.B. 
die 14 Datierungen des Buches) betont, sondern etwa auch “die Verknüpfung 
benachbarter Perikopen mittels Stichwortverbindungen” (4) sowie die Beob- 
achtung, dass bestimmte (zentrale) Lexeme siebenfach bzw. “mehrfach sie- 
benfach’ im Buch erscheinen (vgl. 5f). 

Häners wichtigster forschungsgeschichtlicher Bezugspunkt ist die Arbeit 
von Thomas Renz zur rhetorischen Funktion des Ezechielbuchs (T. Renz, The 
Rhetorical Function of the Book of Ezekiel [VT.S 76; Leiden — Boston 
1999), vor allem die von Renz “hervorgehobene Unterscheidung zwischen 
der Ebene der erzáhlten Kommunikation zwischen dem Propheten und des- 
sen Adressaten und der auf der Grundlage der Erzáhlung etablierten kommu- 
nikativen Situation zwischen Buch und Leser" (9). Anders als Renz aber geht 
es Hàner *um den Lektüreprozess, für den nicht der historische Ursprungs- 
kontext [...], sondern der Kontext des biblischen Kanons den Interpretations- 
rahmen abgibt" (ebd., Hervorhebung R.P.). 

Damit zusammenhängende Aspekte werden im dritten Teil der Einleitung 
(“Bibelhermeneutische Standortbestimmung") genauer bedacht. Hier hält 
Häner zunächst die “bleibende Notwendigkeit historisch-kritischen Arbei- 
tens” am Ezechielbuch fest (15), ordnet sein eigenes Herangehen jedoch dem 
gegenläufigen Pol der gegenwärtigen Forschungslandschaft, der endtextori- 
entierten Exegese, zu. Für diese stellen, so Häner in Anlehnung an Georg 
Steins (u.a. G. Steins, Kanonisch-intertextuelle Studien zum Alten Testament 
[SBAB 48; Stuttgart 2009]), “der unmittelbare Kontext und die Ko-Texte im 
Bereich des gesamten Kanons den referentiellen Rahmen” dar, “der Möglich- 
keiten für das Verständnis der Einzelstelle eröffnet und zugleich begrenzt” 
(17). Gleichzeitig sei der “Lektürevorgang”, der “den Text in gewisser Weise 
erst generiert” (18), für eine kanonisch intertextuelle Lektüre von herausra- 
gender Wichtigkeit. 

Ziel der Arbeit sei es, “Kernelemente der vom Buchganzen ausgehenden 
ästhetischen Wirkung zu bestimmen” und damit dessen “Dramaturgie” zu er- 
fassen (20). Der letztgenannte Begriff findet dabei “dahingehend Verwen- 
dung, als die Buchlektüre mit einem Drama vergleichbar ist, das durch die 
Vorstellungsbildungen und die Sinnkonstitution des Lesers zur Aufführung 
gelangt und zu dem das Geflecht innerer Verknüpfungen im Buch die Grund- 
lage bietet” (21). Häner möchte einen Beitrag leisten “zur Frage nach einem 
Gesamtverständnis — d.h. nach der ‘Botschaft’” des Ezechielbuchs als 
literarischer Größe (ebd.). 

Vor diesem Hintergrund unternimmt Häner eine Art dichte ‘Beschrei- 
bung’ der Endgestalt des Ezechielbuchs. Den Einleitungsteil Ezechiel 1-3 be- 
stimmt er als dreigliedrigen Eintritt der Lesenden in die Buchlektüre. Die Er- 
öffnungspassage Ez 1,1-3 zeige die Besonderheit des Ezechielbuchs durch 
ihre spezifische (narrative) Form und vor allem dadurch an, “dass zuerst die 
durch die anderen Prophetenbucheröffnungen vorgezeichneten Erwartungen 
negiert werden” (48). Die zweite Passage, die sog. Thronwagenvision in Ez 
1,4-28, fungiert Häner zufolge in erster Linie als “Vorverweis auf die enge 
Verknüpfung von Gerichtsansagen und Heilsankündigungen" im Ezechiel- 
buch (87). Der dritte Teil, das Indienstnahmegeschehen in Ez 2,1 — 3,27, ge- 
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winne vor allem “vor dem Hintergrund der Berufung Jeremias [Jer 1,4-19, 
R.P.] an Kontur” (119). Ezechiels Berufung nämlich werde “nicht dialogisch, 
sondern als Handeln Gottes am Propheten” vorgestellt, “wobei dessen impli- 
zite Verweigerung [die Häner in Ezechiels “Bitterkeit” und seinem “schrek- 
kensstarren Sitzen” in 3,15 ausgedrückt sieht, R.P.] überwunden und dieser 
damit selbst zum Zeichen dessen werde, was er zu verkünden hat, nämlich 
des zum Durchbruch gelangenden Machtwirkens JHWHs" (123). 

Der erste Akt, Ezechiel 4-11, habe vor allem die Funktion, “dem Leser 
einsichtig zu machen, dass das Gericht an Jerusalem und dem Umland eine 
zwingende Konsequenz von Israels Nichteinhalten der Bundesbedingungen 
darstellt" (191), wobei die *Protestrufe' des Propheten in 4,14, 9,8 und 11,13 
auf den “scheinbaren Selbstwiderspruch des göttlichen Handelns” hinweisen, 
drohe doch JHWH, sein “eigenes Volk auszulöschen” (192). Das dadurch 
entstehende Spannungsmoment werde am Ende des ersten Akts, in Ez 11,14- 
21 aufgelöst — hier nämlich werde auf die “Rückkehr der Exilierten ins 
Land” vorausgeblickt (ebd.). 

Der zweite Akt umfasst Ezechiel 12-24. In ihm tritt “die kommunikative 
Situation zwischen dem Propheten und der Gola vermehrt auf d[ie] Textober- 
fläche”, wobei Ezechiel 12-19 durch ein doppeltes Spannungsmoment *zwi- 
schen der eingangs erneut konstatierten Widerspenstigkeit [...] der Exilierten 
und dem an sie ergehenden Umkehrappell” (z.B. 12,2f bzw. 14,6) sowie 
“zwischen den Umkehrrufen und den Ausblicken auf JHWHs Heilsinitiative” 
(z.B. 17,22-24) geprägt sei (551), auf das in Ezechiel 20-24 geantwortet wer- 
de. Eine besondere Rolle komme dabei Kap. 24 zu, das ‘buchintern’ den Be- 
ginn der Belagerung Jerusalems markiert (V.1f) — hier würden nicht nur “die 
Schuldaufweise und Vergeltungsansagen der ersten beiden Akte [resümiert]”, 
zugleich werde auch die “vom Gerichtsvollzug ausgehende Wirkung auf die 
Exilierten, die die Richtigkeit des Gerichts und ihre eigene Schuldverfallen- 
heit werden anerkennen müssen”, vorausgenommen (ebd., vgl. ausführlich 
246-266). 

Im dritten Akt, den sogennanten Fremdvölkersprüchen (Ezechiel 25-32), 
sieht Häner die Gerichtsdrohung fortgeführt — der Fall von Tyrus spiegele 
den Fall Jerusalems im Sinne eines warnenden Exempels (vgl. 353). Noch 
zentraler aber sei die “Motivierung der Exilierten zur Abkehr von trügeri- 
schen Hoffnungen” und die gleichzeitige Stärkung von deren “Heilszuver- 
sicht” (ebd.) vor allem durch die zentral (Ez 28,20-26) stehende “unbeding- 
te[] Heilszusage” (354). Die “Situierung [der Fremdvölkersprüche, R.P.] zwi- 
schen der Ankündigung des Gerichts an Jerusalem und dem Eintreffen der 
Nachricht, die den Vollzug des Gerichts bestätigt” (Ez 33,21f) (ebd.), erweise 
JHWH als “den alleinigen Regisseur der Weltgeschichte” (357). 

Ez 33,21f stelle, so Häner in seiner Besprechung des vierten Akts, den 
“zentralen buchdramaturgischen Wendepunkt” (483) dar. Der Neuanfang, 
der nun eröffnet werde, habe damit zu tun, dass die Gottheit Israels ein neues 
Erkennen ihrer selbst ermögliche, was zentral auf das Sich-Schämen des Got- 
tesvolks angesichts der eigenen Schuldverfallenheit und der *unverdienten' 
Gabe neuen Heils zurückzuführen sei: “Das Ezechielbuch ist [...] darauf 
angelegt, dem Leser den von Israel durchlaufenen Durchgang durch das Exil 
zu vergegenwártigen und ihn in die Erfahrung von JHWHs gerechtem Straf- 
wirken und dem nachfolgenden 'ungerechten', da zu Israels bleibender 
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Schuldhaftigkeit gegenläufigen Heilswirken hineinzunehmen, um ihn so 
die ‘Schmach’ [...] der Kränkung des eigenen, überzogenen Selbstbildes 
mitvollziehen zu lassen, die sich als heilsam erweist, da sie in eine neue 
Gotteserkenntnis (39,28) mündet.” (486f) 

Der fünfte Akt, Ezechiel 40-48, wird von Häner mit Steven S. Tuell (vgl. 
ders., “Ezekiel 40-42 as Verbal Icon”, CBO 58 [1996] 649-664) als “verbale 
Ikone” charakterisiert (vgl. 541 u.6.), die “die Exilierten als den unmittelba- 
ren Adressaten des Propheten, dann aber auch den Leser als Adressat des Bu- 
ches, in die Gegenwart JHWHs versetzen will” (544). Zwar wirke auch hier 
das für das Schamempfinden in der beschriebenen doppelten Stoßrichtung 
fort (vgl. Ez 43,10f), durch die Zusage (im vergegenwártigten Kult sich rea- 
lisierender) Vergebung jedoch werde “die beschämende Offenlegung des 
bleibenden Kontrastes zwischen Israels Untreue und JHWHs Treue unterfan- 
gen” (545, Hervorhebung R.P.). 

In Kap. 8, der Konklusion, formuliert Häner drei Thesen zur Dramaturgie 
des Ezechielbuchs sowie zu deren Gesamtwirkung: Erstens stelle das Eze- 
chielbuch die Ereignisse im Zusammenhang des babylonischen Exils als “auf 
die universale göttliche Selbstkundgabe hingeordnete" *Machttaten JHWHs” 
vor Augen (560). Diese zielten zweitens darauf, “dem Leser ein bleibendes 
Nachwirken des Durchgangs Israels durch das Exil aufzuzeigen", indem die 
Wunde offengelegt wird, “die nach der Rückkehr Israels [...] im Selbstver- 
ständnis des Gottesvolkes zurückbleibt" und die in dessen “Schuldverfallen- 
heit" und dementsprechender *Schamempfindung" spürbar werde (561). Der 
Schlussakt verheiße jedoch die Heilung dieser Wunde, indem er Israel “die 
Identität als JHWH-Volk neu zuspricht" (ebd.). Die dritte These bezieht sich 
auf die Leser/innen, die in diesen Prozess ‘hineinverstrickt’ würden. 

Die Ezechielstudie von Tobias Háner besticht vor allem durch ihre 
überaus feinen Textbeobachtungen und die tiefgehenden und detailreichen 
(Einzel-)Analysen von intertextuellen Verknüpfungen innerhalb des Eze- 
chielbuchs und im Kontext des ersttestamentlichen Kanons, so etwa der zahl- 
reichen Verbindungslinien zu Levitikus 26 (vgl. 152-161; 278-289; 452-458). 
Die Einzelanalysen, an denen (zukünftige) Ezechielforscher/innen kaum 
werden vorbeigehen kónnen, bleiben dabei stets auf das Gesamtanliegen der 
Arbeit bezogen; dank der prágnanten Zusammenfassungen ist die Arbeit im- 
mer gut lesbar und ‘rezipient/innen-orientiert’. 

Darüber hinaus zeigt Hàner unmissverständlich auf, dass es kein (weite- 
res) ‘Schichtenmodell’ braucht, um das Ezechielbuch in seiner Endgestalt ei- 
ner konsistenten Deutung zuzuführen — selbst Textpassagen, die regelmäßig 
als sekundär ausgeschieden werden (etwa Ezechiel 25-32; 38-39), lassen 
sich als integrale Bestandteile der Buchdramaturgie begreifen. 

Dennoch — mir erscheint Häners Deutung fast “zu konsistent”. Geht es 
wirklich um ‘die eine’ Botschaft, die in der — wenn auch von JHWHs Ver- 
gebungsbereitschaft “unterfangenen” — Scham aufgrund der “bleibenden 
Schuldverfallenheit Israels” und der unverdienten Heilszusage Gottes zu be- 
stehen scheint? Ist die implizite, ideale Leser/in des Ezechielbuchs wirklich 
diejenige, die ihre Widerstände gegen solche Zuschreibungen aufgibt und 
sich diese Botschaft widerspruchslos zu eigen macht? Diese Botschaft basiert 
ja nicht auf ‘Fakten’, sondern auf immer schon ‘umrungenen’ Deutungen von 
(Schreckens-)Erfahrungen im Zusammenhang der traumatischen Katastrophe 
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von 587 v.Chr. Dass es weniger um die eindeutige Festschreibung einer (ein- 
zigen) Botschaft als vielmehr um einen — auch für Gott — (über-)lebensnot- 
wendigen Auseinandersetzungsprozess zu tun ist, zeigen m.E. schon Wider- 
sprüchlichkeiten innerhalb des Ezechielbuchs selbst, etwa, wenn es JHWH 
in Ez 21,1-10 zum Ausdruck bringen lässt, dass das Gericht Ungerechte und 
Gerechte trifft. Auf diese Textpassage aber geht Häner ebenso wenig ein wie 
etwa auf Jes 54,4, einen Vers, der sich aufgrund seines Vokabulars ohne Wei- 
teres mit dem für Häner ausgesprochen wichtigen Kapitel Ezechiel 36 ‘ver- 
sprechen’ ließe — auch und gerade weil er zu entgegengesetzten Aussagen 
kommt: “Fürchte dich nicht, denn du wirst nicht zuschanden werden, und 
schäme dich nicht, denn du wirst nicht beschämt werden [...]. Denn die 
Schande deiner Jugendzeit wirst du vergessen [...].” Gerade vor dem Hinter- 
grund eines *kanonischen Ansatzes' ist es m.E. von besonderer Bedeutung, 
auch ‘Gegentexte’ einzubeziehen, damit Gottes- und Menschenbild(er) nicht 
problematisch verengt werden. 


Stresemannstr. 31 Ruth PosER 
D-35037 Marburg 


Anne-Mareike WETTER, "On Her Account". Reconfiguring Israel in 
Ruth, Ester and Judith (Library of Hebrew Bible / Old Testament 
Studies 623). London — New Delhi, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 
2015. xii-290 p. 16 x 24. £10.50 


Religiöse und ethnische Identität spielt in den Büchern Rut, Ester nicht nur ei- 
ne bedeutende Rolle, sondern ist in allen drei Schriften mit der jeweiligen Pro- 
tagonistin verbunden, die nicht nur die Hauptfigur ist, sondern auch als Ver- 
körperung für “Israel” steht und so für die kollektive Identitátsbildung eine 
entscheidende Funktion einnimmt. Wie der Prozess der Identitátsbildung in 
den einzelnen Schriften erfolgt, wie sich dieser mit der Protagonistin verbindet 
und welche Funktion diese Metaphorisierung mit Blick auf die einzelne Er- 
zählung einnimmt, dies sind die Leitfragen der Studie von Anne-Mareike Wet- 
ter. Sie liegt nun als revidierte Fassung der an der Universität von Utrecht ein- 
gereichten Dissertation vor, die von Anne-Marie Korte betreut wurde. 

Die Studie gliedert sich nach einer Einführung in drei Teile: Im ersten 
Teil wird der theoretische Rahmen erläutert (7-37), im zweiten folgen die 
Einzelanalyse der Texte (41-240) und im dritten werden die Ergebnisse in 
Form einer Synthese (243-263) zusammengefasst. 

Anne-Mareike Wetters theoretische Überlegungen erstrecken sich zum 
einen auf definitorische und hermeneutische Fragen mit Blick auf ethnische 
und religióse Identitátsbildungsprozesse, zum anderen auf (text)methodische 
Fragen. 

Auch wenn es — das sei betont — weder im Rut-, Ester- oder Juditbuch 
eine explizite Identifizierung der Hauptfigur mit “Israel” gibt, stellt sich die 
Frage, wie kollektive Identität in den einzelnen Erzählungen konstruiert wird 
und welche Rolle die Protagonistin in diesem Prozess spielt. Im Rahmen die- 
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ser Personifizierung stellt sich auf der theoretischen Ebene die Frage nach 
Ethnizität, Religion, gender und embodiment für die Konstruktion der kol- 
lektiven Identität. 

Die Frage, wie “Israel”, Judentum” und “Juda” zu definieren sind und 
welche Elemente für die Identitätsdefinition einzubeziehen bzw. dominant 
sind, ist in den vergangenen Jahren viel diskutiert worden. Diese Diskussion 
nimmt Anne-Mareike Wetter auf und greift mit der Frage nach Religion und 
Ethnizität zwei Aspekte heraus, die sie Jeweils einer provisorischen Definiti- 
on zuführt. Dabei folgt sie Barbara Hargroves Definition von “Religion” mit 
den soziologischen Kategorien common myth, ritual behavior, the Holy und 
community of believers. Die Frage nach dem common myth verbindet Anne- 
Mareike Wetter mit den Überlegungen von Jan Assmann zur Kanonbildung, 
die Fragen nach Ritualen und rituellem Verhalten mit der Studie von Cathe- 
rine Bell, “Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice”, die Frage nach dem Heiligen mit 
den Studien von Mary Douglas. Ethnizität versteht Anne-Mareike Wetter als 
eine funktionale Größe, die immer wieder neu und anders konstruiert wird. 
Sie folgt John Hutchinson und Anthony D. Smith, die als wichtige Kategorien 
für diese Konstruktion a common proper name, a myth of common ancestry, 
shared historical memories, a common culture, a link with a homeland und a 
sense of solidarity annehmen. Auf (text)methodischer Ebene rekurriert An- 
ne-Mareike Wetter vor allem auf die historische Diskursanalyse (Jürgen 
Landwehr) und auf kognitiv-linguistische Ansätze (hier vor allem Ellen van 
Wolde, “Reframing Biblical Studies”). Weil alle drei Bücher die Frage nach 
der Personifizierung der kollektiven Größe “Israel” in der Hauptfigur teilen, 
stellt sich auf theoretischer Ebene die Frage nach Symbolisierung und Meta- 
phorisierung sowie nach gender und embodiment. Daher bilden metaphern- 
theoretische Ansätze nach Max Black, Paul Ricoeur und George Lakoff / 
Mark Johnson den dritten methodischen Schwerpunkt. 

Im zweiten Teil folgen dann ausführliche Einzelanalysen der Bücher Rut, 
Ester und Judit. Dabei werden alle drei Bücher jeweils unter dem Aspekt der 
Identitätskonstruktion untersucht, die jeweils unter drei Aspekten erfolgt: die 
Frage nach der religiösen, der ethnischen und der gender Identität. Dass die 
Konstruktion der eigenen Identität die Wahrnehmung des Anderen steuert 
und dabei den “Anderen” produziert, ist ein Prozess von Konstruktion und 
Interaktion, der sich in allen drei Büchern beobachten lässt. 

Für das Buch Rut spiele das Bild des “Hauses” eine entscheidende Rolle, 
das sich in verschiedenen Figuren der Erzählung zeige. So stehe Naomi für 
das (babylonische) Exil und “Old Zion” und fungiere damit als Projektions- 
fläche für die exilierten Gruppen, die nicht der Elite angehören und mit denen 
es das Leben nicht so gut gemeint habe. Boaz hingegen spiegele JHWH, wo- 
bei hier die aus den Büchern Hosea und Ezechiel bekannte Ehemetaphorik 
aufgegriffen worden sei. Rut repräsentiere mit ihrer persönlichen Entschei- 
dung das neue Zion als die ehemalige Moabiterin. “Rather than a singular de- 
claration of one's choice for YHWH, the book of Ruth outlines an elaborate 
process of identity de-construction and re-construction, touching (and show- 
ing as ‘intra-acting’) areas as diverse as religious beliefs, ethics, genealogy, 
an even gender identity" (95). Für diesen Prozess der Dekonstruktion und 
Rekonstruktion spiele der Gedanke der 757 eine entscheidende Rolle. 

Das Buch Ester stellt einen ungleich schwierigeren Fall da, weil *Esther 
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does not seem to have a clear ethnic or religious identity at all” (153). Die 
Nicht-Erwähnung Gottes in der Estererzählung ebenso wie die verdeckte eth- 
nische Identität Esters machen es schwer, in Ester eine Verkörperung Israels zu 
sehen. Die Rolle Esters scheint eher mit der der Höflinge Josef oder Daniel ver- 
gleichbar zu sein. Ihre ungleich größere Verwundbarkeit als Frau und die Not- 
wendigkeit, ihre Position am Hof über die Inszenierung ihres Körpers zu si- 
chern, unterscheide sie aber von diesen. “Like a people subjugated by a foreign 
power, women occupy the inferior position within such traditional hierarchies. 
This makes the woman Esther an exceedingly suitable symbol of ‘Israel’ in 
exile” (154). Daher sei Ester “a smart strategian” und ihre Art, am Hofe zu 
agieren, zeige “the demasculinized status of the Diaspora community” (155). 

Das Buch Judit hingegen präsentiere eine geschlossene Größe, die sich 
deutlich gegenüber den Anderen abgrenze. Dass Achior diese Grenze über- 
schreite, zeige, dass es im Buch Judit um klare Zugehörigkeit geht, die offen 
ist für diejenigen, die — wie Rut — sich dem neuen Kollektiv in seiner eth- 
nischen wie religiösen Dimension anschließen. Diese Gemeinschaft definiere 
sich im Buch Judit vor allem über religiöse Bezüge, unter denen Anne-Ma- 
reike Wetter die intertextuelle Verankerung in der biblischen Literatur, die 
zahlreichen erzählten Rituale und die Art der expliziten Gottesrede versteht. 
Darüber hinaus biete das Buch Judit keine Männer als Identifikationsmög- 
lichkeiten, sondern zwei unterschiedlichen Frauenrollen: zum einen Dina als 
verwundete und verwundbare Frau und zum anderen Judit als fremde Frau, 
aber nicht im Sinne des Sprüchebuches, sondern als “wise woman” und “fe- 
male diviner” (226). Judit “represents the community as it should be: confi- 
dent, resourceful, and, above all, pious. Judith is vulnerable like Dinah, but 
also a menacingly beautiful and successful trickster” (239). 

In der Synthese fasst Anne-Mareike Wetter die Ergebnisse noch einmal 
zusammen und zeigt dabei auf, wie sich durch das sehr unterschiedliche em- 
bodiment die kollektive Größe “Israel” in der jeweiligen Protagonistin als 
verwundbar und zugleich als resilient erweist. Diese doppelte Bestimmung 
gründe in der starken Verwurzelung der drei Erzählungen in der biblischen 
Traditionsliteratur. Daher erweisen sich die Bücher Rut, Ester und Judit, 
wiewohl selbst Teil des biblischen Kanons, der im Werden begriffen ist, als 
Interpreten der biblischen Literatur. Dass dies in kreativer Weise erfolge, zei- 
ge sich darin, dass “orthodoxy (understood as rootedness in Israel’s literary 
traditions) can do very well without orthopraxy (understood as ritual that re- 
quires a specific place and must be conducted by specific persons)” (254). 
Diese Konstruktion der eigenen Identität geht jeweils mit einer Abgrenzung 
gegenüber den “Anderen” einher, die aber durchaus unterschiedlich erfolgt. 
Während diese im Buch Rut auffallen zurückhaltend ist (es findet sich bei- 
spielsweise keine negative Außerung gegenüber den Moabitern), kennen die 
Bücher Judit und Ester die “Anderen” als Feinde: “Israel’s enemies are not 
simply condemned but unmanned" (255; Hervorhebung im Text). 

Ein Literaturverzeichnis sowie ein Bibelstellen- und Autorenregister be- 
schließen diese sorgfältig gearbeitete Studie, die mit einer klaren Fragestel- 
lung anhebt und diese konsequent verfolgt. 


Sanderring 2 Barbara SCHMITZ 
D-97070 Würzburg 
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Novum Testamentum 


Carlos Raül SosA SILIEZAR, Creation Imagery in the Gospel of John 
(Library of New Testament Studies 546). London — New Delhi, 
Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2015. xviii-254 p. 16 x 24. £65 


At least two monographs on creation motifs in John, both doctoral theses in 
published form, have appeared in English in the last four years. After Anthony 
M. Moore's Signs of Salvation. The Theme of Creation in John's Gospel 
(Cambridge 2013) comes the present work (Creation Imagery) by C. R. Sosa 
Siliezar. The contrast between the two studies could hardly be greater. Moore 
argues that the theme of creation pervades John's Gospel, and that the signs 
worked by Jesus correspond to the days of creation. For Sosa, on the other 
hand, creation imagery is indeed present in John (apart from the overt refer- 
ences to creation in the prologue and in ch. 17), but it 1s restricted to a few 
strategically placed passages: not numerous, but significant for their alignment 
of Jesus with the Creator God, distinct from the created order. Sosa Siliezar 
has the more convincing argument. He begins his Introduction with a review 
of the literature since 1920, and goes on to adopt the term “creation imagery" 
to classify what he is looking for. This label is applied both to “direct asser- 
tions about the creation of the world that are not dependent upon a particular 
OT text", namely John 1,10; 17,5.24, and to the use of motifs “stemming from 
earlier biblical traditions about creation", namely in passages where Jesus 
"performs acts that resemble those of the Creator God" or demonstrates his 
power over the created order (1-13). Sosa then elaborates criteria for identify- 
ing John's use of older texts and traditions, short of explicit quotation. These 
are: (1) "availability" of the older work: could John have had access to it, and 
in what textual form? (2) "significant similarities": correspondences must be 
verbal, not merely conceptual; (3) “prominence”: the evangelist is more likely 
to have used OT passages that have “foundational” importance; (4) “interpre- 
tative traditions": are there comparable uses of creation motifs in other early 
Christian writings and in Second Temple Jewish works? (5) “history of inter- 
pretation”: did the earliest interpreters of John's Gospel detect a creation motif 
as the meaning intended by the evangelist? (6) “thematic coherence", which 
supposes (correctly, in my view) that a synchronic reading of John's Gospel is 
a defensible interpretative approach (14-21). 

In Part I, Sosa treats both the prologue of the Gospel (1,1-18) and the 
prayer of Jesus in John 17, a combination justified by the fact that both pas- 
sages refer explicitly to creation (1,3.10; 17,5.24). Sosa's conclusions as to 
the preexistence and salvific role of Jesus in John's Gospel will attract little 
contradiction. The two subsequent parts of the study are more controversial. 
In Part II, Sosa argues that Jesus’ performance of his Father's “works” is a 
creation motif in the following passages: 5,17.36; 9,3-4; 17,4. In all other in- 
stances of the theme of works, Sosa finds insufficient evidence to detect a 
reference to creation. He allows the possibility of creation imagery in Jesus' 
act of walking on the sea (6,16-21), and in his use of clay to cure the man 
born blind (9,6). On the other hand, Sosa regards as insufficiently founded 
the still influential hypothesis that John 1,19 — 2,11 “reflects a sequence 
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of six or seven days that intentionally emulates Gen 1-2” (149). He is also 
highly skeptical of attempts to relate the sequence of Jesus’ “signs” to the 
days of creation. 

In Part III, Sosa argues that in John 20,22 Jesus imitates the divine insuf- 
flation of Gen 2,7. He does not admit a connection between the gardens of 
John 18-20 and the Garden of Eden. A fortiori, he rejects the view that Mary 
Magdalene unwittingly gets it right when she takes Jesus to be the gardener. 
Sosa rules out that interpretation, irrespective of whether the role of gardener 
is associated with God or with Adam. 

Sosa is persuasive in what he affirms, that is, when he admits the pres- 
ence of creation imagery. For example, the argument for a creation motif in 
5,36, 9,3-4 and 17,4 is already supported by a combination of vocabulary and 
context, even before Sosa's other criteria are applied. John 5,36 and 17,4 both 
exhibit the combination épyov /&pya and teAeLoüv, reminiscent of Gen 2,1-3 
(where Lxx has ouvceAetv). Moreover, the immediate context of John 17,4 
refers overtly to Jesus’ preexistence, “before the world was" (17,5). Similarly, 
Jesus' monologue in John 5 expounds the claim that he goes on working on 
the Sabbath, the day of rest after creation, even as his Father does (5,17). 
Controversy over Sabbath healing is also the catalyst of conflict in John 9. 
The references to God's works in 9,3-4 are then plausibly read as an align- 
ment of Jesus with God as Creator. This impression is strengthened by Jesus’ 
use of clay (móc), which Sosa (114-116) correctly identifies as a creation 
motif in Lxx (up to 11 times in a creation context), in Rom 9,21 and in 7 
Naph. 2,2. 

Where Sosa's judgment is negative, the reader may sometimes prefer to 
keep an open mind. For example, one might be less inclined than Sosa (100- 
102) to reject Martin Hengel's view that John's treatment of the chronology 
of the passion alludes to creation (M. Hengel, *The Old Testament in the 
Fourth Gospel", HBT 12 [1990] 19-41). According to that interpretation, Je- 
sus’ work is completed (tetéAeotat) on the sixth day of the week, and he rests 
in the tomb on the “great Sabbath" (ibid., 33-34). As Floyd Parker has recent- 
ly shown, a homily of Asterius the Sophist connects the tetéAcotat of the cru- 
cified Jesus with the completion of creation (F. O. Parker Jr., “Is the Subject 
of tetéAcota in John 19,30 ‘It’ or ‘All Things?" Biblica 96 [2015] 222-244, 
here 242-243). The difficulty lies in deciding whether the typological inter- 
pretation was intended by the evangelist, or whether his narrative is just in- 
herently open to it. On the one hand, tetéleota is closer to Gen 2,1-2!%, 
where two forms of ouvteAeiv are employed, than is John’s usual teAeLoüv. 
On the other hand, John elsewhere uses te/eLodv where Sosa detects creation 
imagery (5,36; 17,4), so the change to teAeîv in 19,28a.30 need not signify a 
more pointed allusion to Genesis. 

The problem of authorial intention vs. later theological reflection sur- 
faces again with the motif of the gardener. Jerome characterizes Jesus as hor- 
tulanus paradisi sui (Hom. in Iohann. Evangelistam [ed. G. Morin] [Anec- 
dota Maredsolana 3/2; Maredsoli 1897] 386-392; cit. 392); Sosa argues that 
this is unlikely to be the evangelist's meaning in 20,15, where Mary takes Je- 
sus to be the gardener. In 15,1, God is called 6 yewpyóc, not 6 knTtovpòs, and 
apart from the difference of vocabulary there is no creation context in that 
passage (177). One might add that the role of yewpyóc is ascribed precisely 
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to the Father, not to Jesus, who has a different place in the metaphor (he is 
the vine). Sosa is right to maintain that, to judge from habitual Johannine us- 
age, óoketv in 20,15 connotes an erroneous opinion (178, n. 17). In that case, 
Mary's mistake is just that, and no more. Like Asterius's interpretation of 
John 19,30, Jerome's comment on 20,15 occurs in a homily, a genre which 
allows the development of gospel motifs beyond the discernible intention 
of the evangelist. 

Sosa's scepticism about a count of signs in John (often taken to be sev- 
en), and about the alleged seven days in 1,19 — 2,11, is founded on a reluc- 
tance to go beyond the explicit indications of the text (123-149). On the other 
hand, there are reasonable arguments for both of these interpretative options 
(most recently defended by R. Bauckham, Gospel of Glory. Major Themes 
in Johannine Theology [Grand Rapids 2015] cc. 3 and 7). If explicit markers 
are sometimes lacking in the text, one must ask whether the evangelist in- 
tends no scheme, or (as Bauckham argues) simply refrains from spoon-feed- 
ing the reader. In any case, Sosa is right to reject attempts to connect each of 
Jesus’ signs with one ofthe days of creation. Moore, for example, argues that 
the water changed into wine at Cana (2,1-11) corresponds to the first day of 
Genesis because it 1s the first of the signs and reveals the light of God's glory. 
The narrator's reminder of the transformation of water into wine (4,46) is 
then used by Moore to justify pairing the second sign at Cana (the healing of 
the royal official’s son) with the second day of creation on which the waters 
were divided (Moore, Signs of Salvation, e-book edition, locations 3544- 
3616). The interpretation is forced, and Sosa has no difficulty refuting it, 
along with the rest of Moore's correlation of signs and days (135-142). 

Obvious errors in Sosa's work are few. There is a notable one on p. 85 
(n. 62), where Sosa says that in John 9,12 the man born blind cannot identify 
his healer. In fact, the former blind man has already said that “the man called 
Jesus" cured him (9,11); what he does not know is where Jesus now is. 
Otherwise, this rewarding monograph is valuable not least for its habitual 
precision and restraint. Sosa's preference for erring on the side of caution 
mostly serves him well, although it can have the disadvantage of excluding 
available meanings in so subtle a work as the Fourth Gospel. 


Leiblachstraße 6 Brendan GERARD 
D-88145 Opfenbach 


Loic BERGE, Faiblesse et force, présidence et collégialité chez Paul 
de Tarse. Recherche littéraire et théologique sur 2 Co 10-13 dans 
le contexte du genre épistolaire antique (Supplements to Novum 
Testamentum 161). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2015. xiii-730 p. 
16 x 23,5. 


Este voluminoso libro contiene la versión ligeramente modificada de la tesis 
de su autor para la obtención del doble doctorado en “Teologia” en la Uni- 
versité Catholique de Lyon y en “Lenguas, Historia y Civilizaciones del 
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Mundo Antiguo" en la Université Lumière Lyon II, bajo la dirección de Fran- 
çois Fraizy y Jean Schneider respectivamente. Esta circunstancia da cuenta 
del tenor del libro recensionado y apunta algunos de sus logros y limitacio- 
nes. Está bien escrito, con claridad y coherencia, y a pesar de su extensión 
(730 páginas), la lectura fluye, en gran medida, por el acierto de dejar para 
las notas las discusiones secundarias y la bibliografía relevante, que por 
cierto, es abundante. 

El objetivo del estudio es doble. Por una parte, Berge propone aclarar el 
sentido del uso, aparentemente indiscriminado, que Pablo hace de los pro- 
nombres de primera persona singular y plural (“yo” y “nosotros”) a lo largo 
de 2 Corintios 10—13 (y, por extensión, del resto de sus cartas originales) y 
explicar el uso y alcance del "sentido excluyente" de "nosotros", que el autor 
considera, desde el inicio, un sentido “colegial” referido a Pablo y a sus com- 
pafieros y colaboradores (5). Por otra parte, el autor quiere explicar la estruc- 
tura y la argumentaciön de estos cuatro capítulos (2 Corintios 10-13) como 
una unidad literaria. Para ello, los estudia perícopa a perícopa por medio del 
análisis retórico. 

El libro tiene tres partes. La primera (cinco primeros capítulos, 11-224) 
aborda el primer objetivo de la tesis; la segunda (cinco capítulos siguientes, 
225-519) estudia el segundo objetivo; la tercera (dos últimos capítulos, 521- 
571) ofrece una síntesis histórica y teológica en la que muestra el trasfondo 
histórico que provoca el contenido de 2 Corintios 10—13, así como el sentido 
teológico del uso que Pablo hace del “nosotros” en la carta en relación con la 
“autoridad apostólica”, articulando los conceptos de “presidencia, colegiali- 
dad y comunidad”. El libro se cierra con unas breves conclusiones (572-574), 
varios anexos en los que presenta cuadros con el uso de los pronombres per- 
sonales, listas de las fuentes utilizadas y esquemas de la estructura de 2 Co- 
rintios 10-13 (575-614), la bibliografía (615-674) y los índices de citas bibli- 
cas, fuentes antiguas y autores (675-730). 

Los cinco capítulos que componen la primera parte (“El nosotros” pau- 
lino”, “Historia de la investigación sobre el “nosotros” paulino”, “La alternan- 
cia ‘nosotros’/‘yo’ en la literatura griega desde Homero a la época helenística 
y romana: prácticas, convenciones y significados”, “Examen de los argumen- 
tos contra la pluralidad real del “nosotros” paulino”, “Conclusiones”) se cen- 
tran en responder al primero de los dos objetivos del trabajo. Destaca en esta 
primera parte el capítulo segundo, que es un estupendo compendio de refe- 
rencias griegas sobre el uso de los pronombres en primera persona en la lite- 
ratura anterior a Pablo, especialmente la epistolar (pero también la oratoria, 
el teatro, la historiografía...). La conclusión de esta primera parte afirma el 
sentido “real de pluralidad” que tiene el uso de “nosotros”, cuando se usa jun- 
to al “yo”, o, en otras palabras, que el “nosotros” no es intercambiable con el 
“yo” y que tiene un sentido real corporativo; Pablo habla dando voz a su gru- 
po de colaboradores. En el capítulo 4, en el que hace balance, Berge toma co- 
mo principal interlocutora la obra clásica Karl Dick, Der schriftstellerische 
Plural bei Paulus (Halle a. S. 1900). Quizá más valiosa que esa conclusión 
es la convicción gadameriana que orienta el trabajo y que subraya que un tex- 
to no se comprende fuera de la época (circunstancias, convenciones, sentido) 
que lo vio nacer, destacando así la distancia entre texto y lector (citando a A.- 
J. Festugiére). Sin embargo, esto no le alerta a Berge del peligro de anacro- 
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nismo en el uso de algunas categorías, como la de *colegialidad" que recorre 
sus páginas. La afirmación de que “el sentido literal del ‘nosotros’ paulino 
pone de relieve la colegialidad apostólica del grupo paulino" (222) podría lle- 
var a un lector actual a proyectar su concepción eclesiástica de la “colegiali- 
dad apostólica" en el “nosotros paulino", sin respetar el principio gadameria- 
no. Berge reconoce, acertadamente, que “no nos es posible hoy describir con 
precisión el contenido de “nosotros” (223) más allá de una “sinergia, un tra- 
bajo en equipo"; y que el recurso a la “antropologia social” resultaría de mu- 
cha utilidad para captar la relación entre la individualidad y la colectividad 
(186), pero no lo hace (estudios sobre la personalidad colectivista o diádica 
mediterránea hubieran ayudado aquí). Parece, pues, temerario utilizar la ca- 
tegoría de “colegialidad apostólica", que tanta carga eclesiástica tiene para 
cualquier lector actual, sin haber estudiado su correspondencia con el contex- 
to socio-histórico original. 

Los cinco capítulos comprendidos en la segunda parte ("Introducción 
metodológica”, “Presentación estructurada del texto”, “Delimitación de las 
pericopas”, “Análisis de la estructura de cada pericopa” y “La disposición del 
conjunto”) abarcan el mayor número de páginas y abordan el segundo obje- 
tivo del trabajo. Después de la presentación del método de análisis retórico 
(capítulo 6), que estudia la disposición y organización de los enunciados de 
un texto (“no la historia subyacente”, 253), Berge “descompone” el texto de 
2 Corintios 10-13 en sus enunciados fundamentales, doce perícopas, según 
los criterios de la crítica retórica (capítulos 7 y 8). El análisis de cada una 
ocupa la mayor parte del libro (281-485), y está “centrado en la disposición, 
el mensaje y cómo se comunica” (288). Partiendo de la conclusión funda- 
mental de la primera parte, es decir, que Pablo utiliza el “nosotros exclusivo” 
con sentido real de pluralidad, Berge explica el sentido retórico de cada ver- 
sículo (de cada verbo, sustantivo o conjunción) provocando un efecto doble 
en el lector actual: por una parte, admiración por el dominio del lenguaje de 
Pablo y de su estrategia retórica, que puede convertirse en gusto si el lector 
comparte esta perspectiva de lectura; por otra parte, cierto cansancio y sensa- 
ción de déjà vu cuando se repite el mismo análisis con parecidos resultados a 
lo largo de doscientas páginas. En efecto, el buen hacer del autor permite que 
el lector disfrute el núcleo de esta segunda parte (el capítulo 9) como un buen 
comentario retórico que puede consultar aquí o allí con provecho, aunque la 
lectura del conjunto no termina de aportar esa novedad que permita volver 
sobre el texto de Pablo con una nueva y luminosa clave interpretativa. El ca- 
pítulo 10 explica la coherencia de la unidad 2 Corintios 10-13 recurriendo 
a una estructura quiástica de cinco partes (estructura que el autor descubre, a 
su vez, al interno de cada una de las cinco partes) y mostrando las relaciones 
internas que justifican la disposición estructural presentada. Hemos de 
esperar a la tercera parte para encontrar la explicación del sentido teológico 
de todo el análisis, presentado aquí sumariamente: “la fragilidad humana es 
un lugar teológico de manifestación de la fuerza de Dios” (512). 

Los dos capítulos que forman la tercera y última parte del libro (“La si- 
tuación histórica” y “Propuestas teológicas”) están bien pensados y proponen 
un contexto histórico como trasfondo de 2 Corintios 10-13 en el que se en- 
tiende la propuesta teológica apuntada en la segunda parte. Según Berge, un 
grupo de misioneros de origen judío, vinculados a Pedro, ha aprovechado las 
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divisiones existentes en Corinto (por desconfianzas y malentendidos sobre 
Pablo) para presentar otro modelo de “apostolado” (con una cristologia “de- 
bilitada y disminuida") que repercute negativamente en la organización de 
los creyentes corintios. En este contexto, Berge propone el relato de la huida 
de Damasco (que Pablo narra en 2 Cor 11,30-33) como paradigma de la “te- 
ología de la acción de Dios en el mundo" (540), que abre “ventanas” en los 
"muros" vigilados y controlados por el *rey Aretas" mediante la fragilidad de 
una "cesta" que trae la libertad. Este es el paradigma de la fuerza en la debi- 
lidad que Pablo utiliza para contrarrestar la situación histórica descrita y que 
Berge presenta como síntesis de una “teologia de la autoridad apostólica" que 
se legitima en la constancia, el amor y la paciencia del líder y que no ejerce 
poder sino en la medida en que él mismo se da: “Pablo muestra que su auto- 
ridad es una autoridad compartida (...) inseparable de la colegialidad de un 
equipo. Pablo no preside sólo (...) sino en diálogo con sus colaboradores y, 
en definitiva, con la misma comunidad" (568). 

Se podría objetar contra algunas decisiones metodológicas (como el 
mencionado peligro de anacronismo) que afectan al conjunto. Por ejemplo, 
Berge decide desde el inicio de su trabajo no abordar el problema de la uni- 
dad literaria de 2 Corintios porque es un problema complejo y considera que 
no afecta a los objetivos de su trabajo; sin embargo, al no preguntarse si 2 
Corintios 10—13 fue escrita antes o después de 2 Corintios 1—4, por ejemplo, 
da por supuesto (quizá erróneamente) que los capítulos finales en la actual 
disposición de la carta fueron escritos después de los primeros, condicionan- 
do la interpretación de los mismos, como ocurre en la página 506. Igualmente 
se podría cuestionar la decisión editorial de incluir completos los capítulos 3 
y 9 (que juntos ocupan la mitad del libro) que tienen sentido en el contexto 
de una tesis doctoral, pero menos en el de un libro comercial. Su valor (indu- 
dable el primero como compendio de referencias clásicas y el segundo como 
comentario retórico de 2 Corintios 10—13) podría haberse conservado en ver- 
siones muy reducidas para esta edición sin afectar a la comprensión de las 
conclusiones teológicas. 

Nada de lo dicho impide reconocer que se trata de un trabajo muy bien 
elaborado en su estructura, desarrollo y objetivos. Los resultados son rele- 
vantes teológicamente y tienen consecuencias actuales (algunas de ellas las 
hace notar explícitamente el autor). Se trata de una obra que aborda un tema 
teológico nuclear del cristianismo estudiando un texto fundamental para ese 
objetivo. El tema y las propuestas de esta obra, sin ser novedosas, resultan 
iluminadoras tanto para quien conoce y utiliza el método retórico como para 
quien no, y confirman lo que desde otras perspectivas se había planteado (cf. 
Power, Powerlessness, and the Divine. New Inquiries in Bible and Theology 
[ed. C. L. Rigby] [Atlanta 1997]; D. A. Lee-Pollard, “Powerlessness as 
Power: A Key Emphasis in the Gospel of Mark”, Scottish Journal of Theology 
40 [1987] 173-188). 
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Orrey MCFARLAND, God and Grace in Philo and Paul (Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum 164). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2015. xi-275 p. 
15,5 x 23,5 


One of the most enduring questions in New Testament scholarship is the re- 
lationship between the faith of emerging Christianity as manifested in the 
writings of the New Testament and the faith of Judaism as found in the scrip- 
tures and other writings of the second temple period. Christian scholars have 
been especially interested in this topic, and for good reason. They want to 
know whether or not the faith and teaching of the New Testament is in con- 
tinuity with the faith and teaching of Israel. The answer to this question is, of 
course, a two-edged sword. If there is complete continuity between Christi- 
anity and Judaism, what is the point of the new faith? But if there is little or 
no continuity, how reliable is this new faith that claims to be the fulfillment 
of its parent faith? 

This question is especially acute in Pauline studies. What is the relation- 
ship between Paul's understanding of the Judaism of his day and the way in 
which Judaism understood itself? Did Paul accurately portray the faith of his 
contemporaries, or did he distort it? These questions become more urgent 
when we ask how Paul and Judaism portrayed and understood the role of 
God, grace, and the law. While an earlier generation often characterized Ju- 
daism as a religion of works rather than of grace, the seminal work of E. P. 
Sanders (Paul and Palestinian Judaism. A Comparison of Patterns of Reli- 
gion [Minneapolis 1977]) has questioned this view. More importantly, 
Sanders and others have criticized the methodology whereby scholars make 
one faith the measure of another faith instead of understanding a particular 
faith or religion on its own terms. 

The work of Orrey McFarland is a comparative study of how Philo and 
Paul understand God and grace. It was originally written in 2013 as a doctoral 
thesis at Durham under the supervision of John M. G. Barclay who has recent- 
ly published a magisterial work on a related topic (Paul and the Gifi [Grand 
Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge U.K. 2015]). Aware of the pitfalls of compar- 
ative studies and intent on charting a new path, McFarland seeks “to use Philo 
and Paul as paradigm-cases for a comparison where grace, for both individu- 
als, is both emphatic and different" (19). To accomplish his task he calls into 
question the presupposition of earlier studies “on the relationship of Paul and 
Judaism (both Old and New Perspectives), as well as historical and theological 
studies on grace which assume that “grace” is a static concept” (19). 

McFarland's work is clearly written, carefully documented, and well or- 
ganized. I especially appreciated his frequent use of summaries within and at 
the end of each chapter to guide readers through his argument. After an intro- 
ductory chapter in which he reviews how scholars have dealt with the issue 
of grace in Paul and Judaism, McFarland develops his thesis in five chapters, 
two of them dedicated to Philo and three to Paul. While the chapters on Philo 
do not refer to Paul, those that deal with Paul regularly introduce Philo's po- 
sition on the subject at hand, thereby establishing a dialogue between these 
two great thinkers. Rather than measure Philo's understanding of God and 
grace by Paul, McFarland draws frequent comparisons that highlight how and 
why the two writers are similar and different. Most importantly, he explains 
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how these similarities and differences originate in the distinctive starting 
point of each writer. 

In his first chapter, McFarland presents Philo’s understanding of God, 
which is crucial for his concept of grace. For Philo, God is primarily and fun- 
damentally a gift-giver. God is hyper-generous. The reason for God’s abun- 
dant generosity is not the worth or worthiness of human beings but God’s 
goodness and generosity. Philo’s doctrine of grace is grounded in an under- 
standing of God as bountiful and generous. Human beings have no claim on 
God; they do not earn anything from God because of what they do. All is 
grace; all is gift because God, who is the creator of all, is bountiful, gracious 
and generous. 

Having shown that all good things are attributed to God’s causation, in 
chapter two McFarland takes up the question of how Philo understands ethics 
and virtue within this scheme of God’s grace. According to Philo, God has 
placed human beings in a well-ordered universe that is the setting for a virtu- 
ous life. God who is hyper-generous is the creator of virtue that he plants 
within the human soul. Accordingly, “Philo’s view of divine grace can be 
summarized as cosmological and causative: God’s grace is the cause of 
the creation of the cosmos and it is constitutive of all good human life and 
action” (101). 

After showing that Philo has a robust understanding of grace that ex- 
cludes earning one’s salvation, McFarland turns to Paul. Here, chapters three 
and four mirror chapters one and two by focusing on God’s generosity and 
how that generosity is received and worked out in the ethical life of believers. 
Like Philo, Paul knows God to be abundantly generous. But whereas Philo’s 
understanding of God’s generosity is grounded in creation, Paul’s vision is 
rooted in the Christ event. The result is a subtle change of emphasis: “for Phi- 
lo God is a superabundant giver, for Paul God gives a superabundant gift” 
(147) that is Christ. Accordingly, whereas Philo’s theology of creation leads 
him to think of God in light of God’s creative act, the way in which Paul un- 
derstands Christ as God’s gift leads him to think of God in terms of Christ. 
The different ways in which Paul and Philo present God’s generosity and 
grace affect the way in which they think about those who are the beneficiaries 
of God’s grace. For Philo people who receive God’s gifts worthily have been 
made worthy by God to receive them. For Paul no one is worthy of God’s 
gift in Christ because all have sinned. Making use of texts from Galatians and 
] Corinthians, in chapter four McFarland shows how Paul's apostleship was 
itself a proclamation of this incongruous gift since Paul is the prime example 
of someone undeservedly justified by God's grace. In his final chapter Mc- 
Farland describes how God's gift of Christ, which Paul proclaims through his 
apostleship, creates a community gifted by God. 

McFarland's work serves as a model for other comparative studies of 
Paul and Judaism. On the one hand, it provides us with a comparison of how 
Philo and Paul understand God and God's grace without making one the 
measure of the other. On the other hand, it shows us that both writers have an 
authentic understanding of God's grace that is similar and dissimilar because 
they have different starting points. For Philo the starting point is God the cre- 
ator who is hyper-generous and gives gifts to those whom he makes worthy 
to live a virtuous life. For Paul the starting point is God's gift in Christ who 
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Justifies the ungodly since no one is worthy of the gift. These different start- 
ing points result in diverse ways of understanding God’s grace without saying 
that Philo has a mistaken notion of grace because he presents it differently 
than Paul does. This study is also a reminder of the centrality of Christ in the 
Pauline understanding of God and grace, which is the ultimate reason there 
will always be differences between Christianity and its mother religion. 

Like most contemporary Pauline studies, this work limits itself to the 
seven non-disputed Pauline letters. I appreciate this methodological principle 
and have also employed it. But I am beginning to think that the time has come 
to break out of this constraining harness. This use of the non-disputed letters 
has become a “dogma” in contemporary Pauline studies with the result that 
the disputed letters are set aside or viewed as less important than the non-dis- 
puted ones. Would it not be better to integrate these letters into studies such 
as this and deal with the theology of the entire Pauline Corpus rather than 
with the theology of a reconstructed historical Paul? There is, after all, abun- 
dant teaching about God's grace in the whole of the Pauline corpus. 


940 Hopmeadow St. Frank J. MATERA 
Simsbury, CT 06070 
U.S.A. 


Jeff HUBING, Crucifixion and New Creation. The Strategic Purpose 
of Galatians 6,11-17 (Library of New Testament Studies 508). 
London — New Delhi, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2015. xiii-282 p. 
16 x 24. £10.50 


"See what large letters I make when I am writing in my own hand" (Gal 
6,11). This is the beginning of the last ten verses of Paul's letter to the Gala- 
tians. Crucifixion and New Creation by Jeff Hubing deals with 6,11-17 and 
is a most interesting book, published in the series, Library of New Testament 
Studies. It is based on Hubing's doctoral thesis which he completed at Loyola 
University (Chicago, IL, U.S.A) under the direction of Thomas H. Tobin. The 
work contains eight chapters, of which the first is the Introduction and the 
last the Conclusion, both rather brief. In the second chapter, the author pre- 
sents an overview of how modern interpreters (J. White, N. Dahl, G.W. 
Hansen, N.K. Longenecker, G. Bahr, H.D. Betz and J.A.D. Weima) have 
dealt with Galatians 6,11-17. In the third chapter the thesis is clearly stated: 
Gal 6,11-17 is not part of the Letter-Closing but the Closing of the Letter 
Body. Chapter seven explains Hubing's interpretation of the structure of this 
pericope and then presents a careful exegesis of the individual verses. 

The intermediate chapters are devoted to the important theme of perse- 
cution in Galatians. In chapter four, studies on this topic by various scholars 
(e.g., E. Baarland, A.J. Goddard, S.A. Cummons, J. Muddiman, and T.W. 
Martin) are explained and critically evaluated. The study by Muddiman is es- 
pecially praised. In chapter five, the author himself examines the passages of 
Galatians which explicitly speak of persecution (1,13-14; 1,21-24; 4,28 — 5,1 
and 5,7-12), while in chapter six attention is given to other clues which en- 
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able Hubing to read between the lines of what Paul has written. At the end of 
the book there is an expanded bibliography, and the usual indices of biblical 
references and authors follow. 

One must acknowledge that Hubing appears to be correct in contending 
that Gal 6,11-17 belongs to the body of the letter and should not be consid- 
ered as a summary or a subscription, nor as an epilogue or a postscript. In- 
stead, Paul’s remarkable autograph text segment constitutes the closing ofthe 
letter body. It finalizes Paul’s message and “establishes the basis for further 
correspondence with his audience” (260). There is also reason to agree with 
his proposal concerning the structure of the passage. Verse 11 is a modified 
disclosure formula. The statements of vv. 12-15 are closely linked together: 
first the attack against the agitators (vv. 12-13), and then the opposing exam- 
ple of Paul's cruciform behavior (vv. 14-15). Verse 16 is a new beginning: 
Hubing takes it as a modified form of a conditional clause, which is not with- 
out threat. Finally, verse 17 concludes the argument. It warns those who 
would continue to trouble Paul, since he carries the marks of Jesus in his 
body. It is also true that the persecution theme constitutes the center of Paul's 
reasoning in this passage. The agitators try to compel the Gentile Christians 
to be circumcised “only that they may not be persecuted for the cross of 
Christ" (v. 12c). And Paul defines his life as completely determined by 
the cross by which the world has been crucified to him, and he to the world 
(cf. v. 14). 

In his discussion of the structural analysis proposed by John Muddiman 
(104-111), Hubing agrees that Galatians somewhat strangely consists of four 
constituent parts (105): the “legs”, an autobiographical preface (1,1 — 2,14); 
the “trunk”, a theological section (2,15 — 5,12); the “neck”, an ethical epilogue 
(5,13 — 6,10); and the “appendix”, a hanging tail-piece (6,12-18). The “appen- 
dix" is highly important for the identification of the agitators. Muddiman con- 
siders the agitators as “a fanatical Diaspora brand of Pharisaism" (106, quota- 
tion from Muddiman). They are not the hypocrite Jewish-Christians to whom, 
for example, Peter belonged (cf. 2,11-14). But they are similar to the “false- 
brothers" of Gal 2,4, who are in fact “spies from the Jerusalem authorities who 
have infiltrated the Church to find out how far from traditional Torah obedi- 
ence the new group was prepared to go, and report back to those who sent 
them" (107, quotation from Muddiman). Behind the agitators, therefore, there 
is Pharisaic Judaism. Some Gentile-Christians of Galatia have been “tricked” 
by the agitators into accepting circumcision. Muddiman carefully examines 
the references to the agitators in all four “constituent parts" of the letter. Hub- 
ing, too, distinguishes between those who are compelled to be circumcised 
(Gentile Christians), the agitators (non-Christian local Jews), and the authori- 
ties, both Jewish and pagan, standing behind the agitators. 

By way of criticism, it may be asked whether such a long and detailed 
treatment of other authors in chapter four is really needed. Hubing writes in 
a clear and pleasant style. His reasoning is easy to follow. The structure of 
his argument is clearly indicated at the beginning and aptly resumed at the 
end. It is, however, a pity that his text is marred by mistakes in the writing of 
Greek accents, especially the way he arbitrarily writes the oxytone. In addition, 
the name Fitzmyer is misspelled (Fitzmeyer), and the page numbers listed for 
Fitzmyer in the index of authors are incorrect. It is also to be noted that most 
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of the studies cited and commented upon are works written by English and 
American authors. 

Hubing deals with the difficulties in Gal 6,16 in a responsible way. One 
may ask, however, whether the verse is, in fact, a conditional wish for peace 
and mercy and a “(barely) veiled threat against those who do not meet the 
condition established by Paul” (245). On page 251 he provides the following 
version of v. 16: “And, [with respect to] those who will agree with the prin- 
ciple, may peace and mercy be upon them — even upon the Israel of God” 
(kal door tà Kavévi TOUT OTOLYNOOLOLV, eipr|vm Em” «ùtoùç kal EAcog kai 
emi tov ’Iopanı tod 0eoó [Nestle-Aland?5]). The third kat is adverbial 
(“even”), and Israel is ethnic Israel, not the church. In a brief note published 
online (www.janlambrecht.be Gal 6,16), I assume a difference of meaning 
between “peace” and “mercy”. Moreover, not only are these two terms sepa- 
rated, but they also belong to different sentences: the first, a conditional 
promise; the second, a simple, straightforward prayer (“may”). Hence the 
comma should be put after em” adroúc, not after oroLynoovoıv. In v. 16a the 
verb otoynoovorv is better considered as a real future, just as the implied 
main verb of the sentence is most probably a future. In v. 16b Paul's attention 
seems to turn abruptly to his own people, those chosen by God: “the Israel of 
God". He prays for mercy upon ethnic Israel. His prayer for the Christian be- 
lievers will come very soon, at the very end of the letter, in v. 18. Yet in this 
last verse, neither God's peace nor God's mercy are spoken of any longer, but 
rather “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ". Does this analysis lead to a better 
understanding of Gal 6,16? 

But let us come back to the book by J. Hubing, in which the strategic pur- 
pose of Gal 6,11-17 is explained in an exemplary way through a structural 
and exegetical analysis. This work is to be highly recommended to all who 
are drawn to Paul's famous letter to the Galatians. 


Waversebaan 220 Jan LAMBRECHT 
B-3001 Heverlee (Leuven) 


Varia 


Trine Bjernung HASSELBALCH, Meaning and Context in the Thanksgiv- 
ing Hymns. Linguistic and Rhetorical Perspectives on a Collection 
of Prayers from Qumran (Early Judaism and Its Literature 42). 
Atlanta, Society of Biblical Literature, 2015. xi-213 p. 15,5 x 23 


In this book, a revision of her 2011 Ph.D. dissertation written at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen under the direction of Bodil Ejrnaes, Trine Bjornung Has- 
selbalch explores new methods and theoretical frameworks to study the col- 
lection of approximately thirty Thanksgiving Psalms (the Hodayot) found 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls. On the theoretical level, her interest is in the re- 
lationship between discourse and context, and in particular the question: does 
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a literary dichotomy necessarily mirror a social dichotomy? Drawing upon a 
variety of sociolinguistic methods, she makes a case that despite their hetero- 
geneity all of the Hodayot psalms reflect a common and corporate identity 
that is shared by all those who speak as a praying “T” (or occasionally “we” 
and address the divine with praise and thanksgiving. 

Ever since the Hodayot were first read and analyzed in the late 1950s and 
1960s, scholars have divided this collection of about thirty psalms into two 
groups on the basis of literary criteria (such as introductory formula, consis- 
tency of single speaker versus occasional plural speaker, vocabulary, themes, 
presence or absence of sapiential language), with the assumption that one 
group (so-called Teacher Hymns) comes from and reflects the perspective of 
a leader and that the other group (the Community Hymns) reflects the expe- 
rience of an ordinary community member. Over the years there have been 
various attempts to refine the division: sometimes by introducing more cate- 
gories (e.g. to account for a few idiosyncratic compositions such as the ‘Cre- 
ation psalm' in col. IX); or by linking the Teacher Hymns less closely in 
terms of authorship and life-experience to the enigmatic Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and more to a broader and ongoing general leadership myth (espe- 
cially per C.A. Newsom, The Self as Symbolic Space. Constructing Identity 
and Community at Qumran [STDJ 52; Atlanta 2004]); and by acknowledging 
that in a few so-called “hybrid” psalms certain categories deemed character- 
istic of the Community Hymns (such as the Niedrigkeits-doxologien or wis- 
dom language) do occasionally appear in Teacher Hymns. Yet the overall 
working hypothesis of two literary categories and two social groups has been 
remarkably consistent in Hodayot scholarship for over forty years. Hassel- 
balch's study attempts to “outline a [different] scenario of how 1QHodayot® 
may have developed in its sociohistorical context” so that “all of the compo- 
sitions, or rather the whole compilation [...] express aspects of just one iden- 
tity for a single group of people [...] religious elites with special obligations 
to fulfill in the agency of God" (39 and 40). 

Hasselbalch makes her argument by a detailed study of six specific com- 
positions (five psalms from the Hodayot and the psalm at the end of the Rule 
of the Community), using at least five distinct theoretical approaches that she 
introduces at various places throughout the book. She begins in chapter 2 
with a lengthy and technical description of Michael Halliday's theory of Sys- 
tematic Functional Linguistics, specifically the tools of transitivity analysis 
and lexical strings to enable her to retrieve information about an agency hier- 
archy, information that may not have been expressed directly and is not “self- 
evident or detectable through ordinary grammatical or rhetorical analysis" 
(36). She applies these tools to 1QH* X:22-33 to demonstrate that the speaker 
holds two different positions on the agency of God, both as an object and 
as a mediator of divine agency. Yet in a surprising and somewhat confusing 
disclaimer she notes that this test case “has not been shaped to form part of 
the book's argument" (62) and so the chapter is left hanging in terms of the 
thesis of the book as a whole. 

In chapters 3-6, the core of the book in terms of both length and detail 
(75-238), Hasselbalch examines four Hodayot psalms, each of which raises a 
specific problem in a traditional reading and is approached from a different 
methodological perspective. In chapter 3, in her study of 1QH* VI:19-33, usu- 
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ally considered a community hymn linked to initiation ceremonies, she ap- 
plies transitivity analysis, a linguistic approach to verbal modality (per Ken 
Penner) and performance theory (per Jeffrey Alexander). Chapter 4 is devoted 
to 1QH* XX:7-XXII:39, a psalm that is very similar to 1QS IX:12-X1:22 in 
the merging of hymnic and calendric material as well as in lexical items; here 
the primary tools are lexical strings related to “time” and “giving”. Chapter 
5 examines the much-studied psalm in 1QH* XII:6-XIII:6 using the concept 
of “suture” developed by Emile Beneveniste, and introduces Hasselbalch's 
theory about a maskil ethos, related especially to Dan 11,27-34. Chapter 6 is 
a somewhat shorter, less fully developed and less theoretically-based treat- 
ment of how two compositions, the individual Self-Glorification Hymn and 
the collective Hymn of the Righteous, are fused in a text that is preserved 
best in 4Q427 7 and very fragmentarily in 1QH* XXVI. 

After a summary of how results so far have substantiated a disconnect 
between diverse literary forms and differing social contexts, in chapter 7 Has- 
selbalch employs Teun van Dijk's sociocognitive theory of context models 
and the “K-device” to develop an understanding of the redactional logic of 
the 1QH* collection in a process of recontextualization and entextualization. 
Ultimately Hasselbalch ventures (261-262) a reconstruction of the editorial 
process: some psalms originated outside the sectarian community in elite wis- 
dom and maskil circles as in Daniel and 4QInstruction; other psalms were 
more exclusive and sectarian and emphasized elevated status in the divine 
agency; these two types of composition could be brought together in 1QH* 
because they expressed a shared self-understanding, a maskil ethos that 
involved a responsibility to maintain the covenant of Israel. 

In evaluating this book, I often found myself wanting to separate Hassel- 
balch's analysis of individual compositions from her overall framework and 
final conclusions. Clearly she knows these texts well, has studied them close- 
ly, and makes a number of insightful and interesting suggestions about read- 
ings and translations. On the level of textual analysis, I will certainly want to 
have this book beside me in the future as I write a commentary on these texts. 
Going beyond textual matters per se, there is much to learn from how Has- 
selbalch approaches these texts. At a most basic level, she keeps reminding 
the reader that these are prayer addressed to God. While I am not sure that 
this aspect is adequately described with her language of an “edifactory func- 
tion" (208), she does not allow us to lose sight of this fundamental element. 
Some of the most interesting sections of the book are those places where 
Hasselbalch enters into a detailed dialogue with Carol Newsom who has 
adopted a more rhetorical and socio-functional approach to the same texts. 
Unfortunately, although the book is dated 2015, Hasselbalch does not seem 
to have updated her dissertation to take account of certain more recent ap- 
proaches, particularly that of Angela Kim Harkins in her recent book (Read- 
ing with an "I" to the Heavens. Looking at the Qumran Hodayot through the 
Lens of Visionary Traditions [Ekstasis 3; Berlin 2012]). 

Yet, even after repeated readings of many sections of this book, I would 
be hard pressed to claim that I have really understood, and even less that I 
am in any position to evaluate, much of the detail and complexity of what 
Hasselbalch is seeking to present. Part of the difficulty is the interdisciplinary 
nature of the task that she has undertaken, with so many complex and techni- 
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cal sociolinguistic theories that she must first introduce to the reader and then 
employ. Often I think she could have helped the reader by using less technical 
language and by providing clearer explanations, or simply by spelling out 
more explicitly her conclusions. For example, in chapter 2, she concludes 
(74): “The result of the SFL analysis undertaken here differs quite substan- 
tially from other interpretations". But I am not sure I know what was the 
result of the SFL analysis; a brief summary at this point, even one or two 
sentences, would have been much appreciated by this reader. 

This book brings a variety of sociolinguistic theories to the attention of 
students of the Hodayot. Whether they will be widely adopted remains to be 
seen, but Hasselbalch is to be thanked for challenging us to read the Hodayot 
with new questions and using an expanded repertoire of methodologies. 


McMaster University Eileen SCHULLER 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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